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THE history of the last days of the colonial dependence of 
the British provinces in America, teaches first and mainly, 
the absolute necessity of having truth as a premise, if the de- 
ductions are to be safe and reliable. No mathematical proposi- 
tion was ever more clearly demonstrated, than this truth by 
our author; and though so obvious as scarcely to need proof 
or illustration, there were, unfortunately, at the era to which 
we refer, too many pseudo-statesmen who ventured to act on a 
far less rigid maxim; who were willing to hold loosely by the 
truth, and to legislate on assumptions. Forgetting that to those 
intrusted with legislative or executive powers, the first condi- 
tion of success is to see things as they are, and that any mis- 
conception as to the real state of affairs, is as certainly fatal to 
the efliciency of the former, as it is the invariable concomitant 
of tyranny in the latter. Legislators who look exclusively to 
the schools, to books, parchments, and precedents as their 
guides, instead of at the people whom they propose to govern, 
will inevitably blunder, by legislating for imaginary necessities, 
existing only in their own minds, instead of in accordance with 
the fitness of things, as they exist in reality. Out of these mis- 
understandings between the rulers and the ruled, have arisen 
nearly all the revolutions which have shaken the thrones of 
kings. 
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Could tyrants see with certainty, what cords might be tightly 
drawn with impunity, and which would chafe at the first vibra- 
tion; what opportune concession would radically cure the 
wounded pride which takes alarm at too open encroachments ; 
what general or special benignity would effectually touch the 
feelings of the people; precisely what displays of power or 
generosity, of authority or magnanimity, would suit the temper 
of the uneasy, whom it was intended to cajole or coérce—the 
knowledge would be fatal to freedom. For could sovereigns 
know by prescience, what they learn by experience, the past 
achievements of liberty had been impossible, the future would 
be hopeless. That kings and prelates, with all the inheritors, 
usurpers, and abettors of power, who seek to bind in slavish 
submission the bodies or consciences of men, are mortal, and 
therefore subject to all the foibles and weaknesses of human 
nature, is ceaseless matter of gratulation; for did they prove 
as unerring in their choice of means, as they have frequently 
shown themselves unscrupulous and selfish, tyranny would 
have been eternal; and it is now perpetuated in church and 
state, in the exact ratio in which rulers excel the people whom 
they sway, in knowledge and discretion, and it terminates under 
any particular tyrant or hierarchy, whenever a considerable 
portion of the people rise to an intellectual level with their 
oppressors. Russia is a despotism, because her millions are un- 
instructed serfs. Spain is anarchical, because the governing skill 
of her hereditary rulers is not superior to the intuitions of her 
subjects. England is on good terms with her sovereign, because 
participation in government is permitted, nearly in proportion 
to the capacities of the people. The Americans had risen to 
an intellectual level with their rulers, when Benjamin Franklin 
was pitted against George III, when Samuel Adams was 
measured with Lord North, when the peoples’ town-meetings 
in Boston bandied words with the Privy Council, and when the 
Continental Congress proved superior in judgment, eloquence, 
and statesmanship to the Lords and Commons who denied them 
the right of self-direction. When the colonists were intellect- 
ually equal and morally superior to their assumed rulers; when 
they knew what Parliament was doing better than Parliament 
knew what they were doing; the scales began to turn in favor 
of liberty, and the equilibrium was only restored when the 
dividing rod was laid between the hemispheres, for ever sepa- 
rating the old world from the new. 

In 1766, America might be fitly represented by the fettered 
genius of liberty, struggling to release herself from the chains 
of colonial dependence, while the king and parliament were em- 
ployed in heating her manacles, that they might burn the deeper 
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into the flesh of the victim, but which at the same time weakened 
the iron, and caused it to yield the more readily to the well- 
directed blows of Adams, Otis, Henry, and their peers, beneath 
whose strokes they finally fell asunder. Of the joint but di- 
versely intended efforts of the crown officers, and the American 
patriots, it would be difficult to decide which did most to hasten 
the event: was it the willful obstinacy of the king and his 
ministers, or the prudent patriotism of those in the colonies, 
who saw eye to eye and labored shoulder to shoulder in the 
cause of the people ? 

In the volume before us, the author elaborately unfolds the 
causes which precipitated the civil war; and prominent among 
them we find the fact, that the British government was sys- 
tematically deceived—egregiously misled in regard to the temper 
of the Américans, by its own official agents. The great lesson 
of the period, portrayed from July, 1766, to April, 1774, is the 
necessity of knowing the truth, in order to act either justly or 
expediently. And we shall see, that on this turned the variant 
conclusions, to which the wisest statesmen of France and Eng- 
land arrived, in anticipating the result of the pending trial of 
strength between Parliament and People. 

The long struggle for the maintainance of prerogative, and 
the acknowledgment of rights, which preceded the physical con- 
flict, was successfully maintained by the people, in great mea- 
sure, through the remissness of government, which chose to 
remain uninformed of the progress of opinion in the provinces, 
until ideas of independence had taken too deep root to be sub- 
verted, and the consequent catastrophe avoided. The history 
of this period is deeply scored with marks of treachery to the 
people, perpetrated by the minions of the crown; and preéminent 
here stand Bernard and Hutchinson, successive Governors of 
Massachusetts. These systematically misrepresented the spirit 
of the people, exaggerated their enthusiasm for English consti- 
tutional liberty into disloyalty; and partly through avarice, 
partly through timidity, obtuseness of perception, and love of 
power, fatally decoyed the king into a position from which he 
could not recede, and must be driven. 

When we compare the far-seeing and pains-taking Choiseul 
with the feeble Rockingham, the sycophantish North, the per- 
verse Hillsborough, and the willfully blinded king; when we 
see how the French premier employed disinterested agents to 
collect evidence of their condition, from among the people 
whom he sought to understand; how he thoroughly sifted his 
information, and studied the disposition of the colonists; while 
the British King, his Ministers, and Parliament, heard the truth 
only on rare occasions, distrusted the testimony of Franklin, 
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but devoured with avidity, and without suspicion, the wholesale 
slanders of disappointed governors and crown lawyers, we see 
how England was blinded to destiny, and how the French 
monarchy was prepared to stretch out a helping hand, when 
the revolutionary crisis had arrived. 

Choiseul, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, had watched 
with anxiety the attempt of the elder Pitt to form a northern 
league against the House of Bourbon, and saw in his gigantic 
schemes of British dominion on the continent, the determination 
to humble France, and limit her future influence. To counter- 
act this, and to retain the supremacy of France in Europe, was 
the absorbing and patriotic aim of Choiseul. An incidental 
proof of his penetration is seen in his endeavor to awaken the 
British Secretary of State to a realization of the dangerous 
policy of Russia; and though his motives gre suficiently ap- 
parent, subsequent events have shown that he was right in his 
opinion ; this, expressed in 1769, nearly a century ago, is cor- 
roborated in the attitude of Russia at the present moment, and 
is so timely that we can not forbear an extract: “ Rochford, 
the British Secretary of State, was desirous that the Empress 
of Russia should derive advantage from the war against the 
Turks, and that she should be able to dispose of the whole 
north, by main strength or predominant influence; and that 
then an alliance should be formed with the Court of London.” 
“The English Secretary is in the wrong,” said Choiseul ; “ he 
does not look at these objects from the higher point of view, 
which should engage the attention of a great minister. Nothing 
can be more dangerous for the happiness and repose of human- 
ity, nor more to be feared for the principal powers of Europe, 
than the success of the arms and the ambitious projects of 
Russia. Far fom seeking on such a supposition the alliance 
and the friendship of the Empress, it would become their most 
essential interest to unite to diminish her strength and destroy 
her yore If the balance of power, that unmeaning 
word, invented by William III, on becoming king of Eng 
land, to raise all Europe against France, could have a just 
application, and if this pretended power could be annihilated, 
it would be by the prodigious increase of the material and moral 
strength of Russia. She is now laboring to enslave the north ; 
atid she will next encroach on the liberty of the south; unless 
an effective check is seasonably put to her inordinate passion 
of despotism. Instead of contributing to the aggrandizement 
of Russia, the principal courts ought jointly to restrain her 
ambition and her cupidity, which may in some respects realize 
the chimerical idea, once attributed to France, of aiming at 
universal monarchy.” 
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But failing in his attempt to excite distrust of Russia, Choiseul 
only set himself the more earnestly to ascertain, how nearly his 
main object could be effected through the separation of the 
British colonies in America, from the control of the home gov- 
ernment. But desire did not cloud the clearness of his vision, 
nor lead him to adopt theories, when he should study realities ; 
these, with all their difficulties he anxiously sought to know. 
As early as 1764, he sent an agent of observation through the 
colonies, from whom he learned the inexhaustible physical re- 
sources of the country, the number of commodious harbors, 
the extent of the fisheries, and the indomitable though still 
loyal spirit of the people. Three years later, when the assem- 
bled representatives of Massachusetts formally denied the power 
of Parliament to bind the local legislature, Choiseul selected 
another emissary, to complete the investigations of the first; 
and he chose for this purpose the trustworthy Colonel, after- 
wards Baron de Kalb. He was directed ‘to ascertain the 
strength of purpose in the colonies, to withdraw from England 
their resources, and the chiefs who would assume the direction 
of affairs.” ‘The commission I give you,” said Choiseul, “is 
difficult, and demands intelligence; ask of me the means which 
you think necessary for its execution, and I will furnish you 
with them all.” 

Thus the most powerful enemy which England then had, 
condescended to use means, to learn the exact state of her co- 
lonies, the truth concerning which, the British government never 
knew till it was too late to profit by the revelation. 

De Kalb executed his trust admirably; and though once 
seized as a suspected person, escaped detection, and eleven years 
later, fell in defense of the country with which he thus became 
first acquainted. But the French minister, not content with 
his knowledge of the Americans derived from such independ- 
ent and authentic sources, sent his confidential friend, Du 
Chatelet, to reside at the Court of London, armed with this 
characteristic advice : “ You will learn what transpires in Ame- 
rica infinitely better in the city than at Court; the private 
accounts of American merchants are more trustworthy than 
the official information received by the foreign office.” Du 
Chatelet ably seconded the inquisitive wisdom of Choiseul, who, 
when the ministry proposed to overawe the colonists by th 
presence of a military force, reflected, “that the fanaticism for 
liberty is, next to the fanaticism for religion, the most daring 
in its measures, and. the most dangerous in its consequences ;” 


‘and he foresaw, that an appeal to arms would decide the con- 


test in favor of the colonies. To his carefully-considered policy, 
of weakening England through the separation of her American 
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provinces, retained after he was repudiated, are we indebted for 
the alliance of the French Court during the last years of the 
revolutionary struggle. 

In glaring contrast to all this, was the conduct of those in 
England intrusted with the safety of the colonies, and the honor 
of the mother country. The repeal of the stamp act had created, 
or rather intensified, two parties in England, one, of which Shel- 
burn was the most honest and consistent representative, who 
perceived that the best, if not the only means, of preserving 
he colonies was to deal towards them with justice, and even 
magnanimity ; a party which had few and unstable supporters, 
obnoxious to the King, and which was continually being re- 
duced in numbers and spirit, by the exaggerated reports of the 
conduct of the Americans. The other party, with the King at 
its head, embraced those who saw in that repeal a confession 
of the weakness of government, and who were persuaded that 
something must be done to neutralize the effects of that con- 
cession, and to inspire the people with a sense of their own de- 
pendence, and the omnipotence of the British Parliament. Per- 
haps no man in Great Britian was so inflexible in this opinion 
as George III.; and he, with his ultra supporter of prero- 
gative, Bedford; his pliant tool, Lord North; and the obtuse and 
willful Hillsborough, the successor of Shelburn in the Foreigi 
Office, received in every studied complaint of Bernard, and 
whine of Hutchinson, confirmation of these views. 

While Choiseul was writing to Du Chatelet, “We must put 
aside projects and attend to facts,” Hillsborough was putting 
aside facts, and attending to projects for the debasement oi 
America. Founded on the false reports and exaggerated fears 
of crown officers, trembling for the loss of their salaries: and 
complicating duplicity, he wrote letters to be shown for effect 
to the Council at Boston ; using even the King’s name without 
authority, for the purpose of intimidating the friends of liber- 

_ty.. The result was fatal. The ears of the King, his ministers, 
and the English people were filled with tales of the rancor oi 
the Americans against the government; of riots, threatening 
personal danger to the officers of the crown; of insurrection- 
ary movements, subversive of law and order, which were, in 
fact, no more than peaceable assemblies for the calm discussion 
of some menaced right. The evasion of the revenue laws was 
represented as a seditious movement, which, if allowed to pass 
with impunity, would annihilate all authority in America. In 

a word, the government, taking no pains to learn the truth, 

were imposed upon, deceived, and, proceeding to legislate on 
false information, added to the fire which they sought to 
quench, and showed, in their misapprehension of the temper 
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and firmness of the people with whom they had to deal, their 
own stolid dullness, and the superior discernment of their ene 
mies, the French, the indefatigable minister of whom is next 
found endeavoring to seduce the King of Spain into the estab- 
lishment of a republic at the mouth of the Mississippi —to 
make a Venice of New-Orleans. But the instinct of Ferdinand 
was stronger than the wily arguments of Choiseul. The effect 
of example was dreaded. One colony liberated, or allowed to 
liberate itself, said the Spanish king, is a dangerous precedent, 
with which I wili have nothing to do. France, looking to a 
free trade with America, and to an unprecedented extension of 
commerce, dared the experiment of risking her own colonies, 
by aiding those of her ancient enemy. 

But the last days of the dependence of the colonies teach 
other lessons than the necessity of knowing the truth, to be 
able to act either with justice or policy. The administration 
which thrust upon the Americans the decision which secured 
liberty to a continent, by the very means which it took to ex- 
cite the animosity of the English people and to secure their 
sympathy with government measures, aroused a general spirit 
of inquiry and desire for reform of their own grievances, 
which, but for the discussions on the necessity of reducing the 
colonists to submission, might have Jain dormant for another 
half-century. The yeomen of England could not tell why a 
portion of the liberty exercised without leave in America 
should not be granted to themselves, if for no other reason, as 
a reward for their superior loyalty. And the researches of the 
crown lawyers after obsolete laws of the Tudors, which might 
be applied to the trans-Atlantic town of Boston, made the men 


of Middlesex (just then in commotion about the expulsion of 


Wilkes from the House of Commons) look with renewed dili- 
gence and interest to the tenures by which their own rights 
and privileges were held. And while Hillsborough was quot- 
ing an old statute of Henry VIII, as a cover of authority 
under which Samuel Adams might be brought to England, to 
be tried for high treason, Junius was administering castigations 
to the King, and instructing the people of England, through 
the public press, on the nature and foundation of their rights 
under the British Constitution. 

Two points were gained by the English people within the 
decade which witnessed the disruption of the British empire. 
The doors of Parliament, which up to this time had been 
closed against the people, were now thrown open, and legisla- 
tion in Great Britain has ever since been conducted in the pre- 


sence and under the criticism of the public. The right also of 


the laboring people to assemble for the discussion of political 
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affairs and the conduct of government, was conceded. The 
first assemblies of this nature were held in the county of York- 
shire, in 1769, without interference and without rebuke; and 
from these, extended afterwards throughout the island, has 
since grown that omnipotent public sentiment against which 
no administration can long contend in England. Thus the 
movements to secure liberty in America reiicted on England ; 
and the two important steps being gained, of open parliaments 
and free discussions in voluntary assemblies of the people, it 
was impossible but that other reforms should follow; and we 
find that almost immediately was commenced that long strug- 
gle for parliamentary reform and extension of the suffrage, 
which was inaugurated under the auspices of the younger Pitt 
in 1782, vigorously renewed under the administration of Earl 
Grey, and triumphantly carried in 1832, after a well-contested 
battle of fifty years’ duration. Liberty is diffusive. Mer stir- 
ring tones, uttered amid the hills and valleys of the new world, 
reached and equally thrilled the tradesmen of London and the 
yeomen of Yorkshire. Vibrations, scarce noticed in their 
origin, awakened an echoing chord in far-off hearts, which 
were never again to be stilled until an increased measure of 
freedom was attained in that isle from which liberty was 
driven, to find a refuge beyond the waves of the ocean. 

But not all the errors of government, nor the inherent bad- 
ness of their cause, could have laid that stable foundation for 
the confederacy and unanimity of the provinces, which was fur- 
nished in the prudence, moderation, and courage of the Ameri- 
can patriots. Careful to keep within the provisions of their char- 
ters, acting under the advice of skillful lawyers, appealing to 
the principles of common law and the British Constitution, the 
people of the colonies were led to the very brink of revolution, 
under cover of laws the validity of which their oppressors dared 
not deny. The convention of the people, which met in Boston, 
in September, 1768, and protested against taxation by Parlia- 
ment and against a standing army in time of peace, was repre- 
sented to the Attorney and Solicitor-General in England as a 
traitorous assemblage; but though the highest legal talent was 
employed and enjoined to find, if possible, something in its action 
by which the prominent men might be convicted, the hunt 
brought down no game. “Look at the papers,” said De Grey, 
‘‘and see how well these Americans are versed in the crown law. 
I doubt whether they have been guilty of an overt act of trea- 
son; but I am sure that they have come within a hair’s breadth 
of it.” By the prudence of the leading patriots, not only was 
time gained for the humblest of the people to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the principles which they were to be called on 
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to defend with their blood and treasure, to be assured of their 
correctness and the immovable foundations on which they 
rested, but an impression was made on the nations of Europe, 
that a people so perfectly acquainted with their rights, so firm 
in their enunciation, and so courageous in defending them, 
were a people worthy of acknowledging ag “free and inde- 
pendent.” One premature movement, one false step, at this 
critical epoch, might have thrown back the era of independence 
for a long, an indefinite period. But no ill-considered move- 
ment marred or retarded the destined progress of America; 
and though Hutchinson wished “that two thirds of the gentle- 
men of the law, and as great a portion of the printers of Mas- 
sachusetts, had been shipped to some sandy spot on the African 
shore for at least seven years,” so careful were the leaders in 
the cause of liberty, that no sufficient ground of arrest per- 
mitted the amiable wish to be put in execution towards those 
whose influence was most obnoxious to the crown. 

But while virtue, patriotism, and self-sacrifice culminated in 
America, venality and selfishness reigned supreme in England. 
The twelfth parliament, in which was originated the idea of 
deriving a revenue from the colonies, was unrivalled in its cor- 
ruption. And the thirteenth, which sent the first troops to 
Boston, for the purpose of overawing the sons of liberty, was 
openly charged by Sir George Saville, with betraying the rights 
of the people, in terms so bold and defiant that a House, con- 
scious of its purity, would not have hesitated to commit him to 
the Tower for contempt. When he declared in the House of 
Commons, “ that a large paternal estate, a pension, and support 
in the treasury were greater recommendations to a seat in the 
House, than either the honesty of the heart or the clearness of 
the head,” the offense was allowed to pass uncensured, because 
members were aware that proof might be easily substituted for 
assertion, if Sir George was forced to a defense. ‘ Boroughs,” 
wrote Franklin, “are sold openly, and votes purchased at ad- 
vanced prices. The market value of a seat in Parliament is 
four thousand pounds, at which rate the whole venal House 
could have been bought for not much over two millions ster- 
ling, and a majority for not much over one million.” 

Nor was it only by members of Parliament that the interests 
and honor of the country were betrayed. Successive cabinets 
appeared more anxious to perplex and embarrass their succes- 
sors in office, than to do justice to America, or to bring govern- 
ment out of the contest with honor and without loss. The 
selfishness of parties and public men, in England, was a strong 
link in the chain which dragged down the pride of George IIL, 
and wrenched from him the half of his empire. 
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There 1s one other feature in the history of the times, as 
prominent as it is interesting—the great influence of the clergy 
—and the fact that this was thrown, almost without division, 
on the side of freedom. No class of men stood firmer in the 
defense of liberty and free speech. “ Village theologians studied 
the book of Reyelations, to see which seal was next to be 
broken, which angel was next to sound his trumpet. And as 
they pondered on the prophecies of the New Testament, they 
were convinced that the time was drawing very near, when the 
Man of Sin would be destroyed, and the Church which, in the 
mouth of New-England divines, included civil and religious 
liberty, would rise and spread through the nations.” Many of 
these printed sermons were collected by De Kalb, and helped 
to form the conclusions of Choiseul. 

It was the Rev. Jonathan Mayhew, pastor of the West 
Church in Boston, who first suggested to James Otis the union 
of the colonies. ‘ You have heard,” wrote he, “ of the commu- 
nion of churches. While I was thinking of this in my bed, the 
great use and importance of a communion of colonies appeared 
to me in a strong light. Would it not be decorous,” he added, 
“for one assembly to send circulars to all the rest, expressing 
a desire to cement union among ourselves? * * * Never 
losing sight of this, may be the only means of perpetuating our 
liberties.” 

The old South Church in Boston was almost as early conse- 
crated to liberty as Faneuil Hall; for when the sons of liberty 
overflowed the latter, they found welcome accommodation 
within the wider walls of the former. Nor were their consult- 
ations, in either place, ever prayerless, through the absence or 
timidity of the clergy. When it first became known, that 
troops were on their way from Halifax to Boston, and the ex- 
cited inhabitants had assembled in town-meeting, with the 
arms belonging to the town, to the number of four hundred, 
lying in boxes on the floor, the Rev. Samuel Cooper, minister 
of the Brattle-Street Church, opened the meeting with a prayer 
not often surpassed in fervor and eloquence. ‘This is the same 
divine, whose brief commentary on the character of Bernard, 
(when the latter was exposed by the publication of his letters,) 
tells of his devotion to freedom. “He has essentially served 
us,” said Cooper; “had he been wise, our liberties might have 
been lost.” 

Nor could the clergy be entrapped by the wily Hutchinson, 
who, seeking to ensnare them into acquiescence, in his annual 
proclamation for a day of public thanksgiving in November, 
1771, enumerated among the causes for gratitude, “that civil 
and religious liberties were continued, and trade enlarged.” 
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He was caught in his own toils, says the historian. All the 
Boston ministers, except one, refused to read the paper, and 
nearly all of them agreed, instead of following the cue of the 
Governor’s proclamation on that day, “to implore of Almighty 
God, the restoration of lost liberties.” 

The last days of colonial dependence bring out in full relief 
the hitherto partially concealed character and aims of several 
prominent British statesmen. George III. stands revealed as 
not only the controlling spirit of his own government, but as 
the most obstinate and willful member of it. Charles Towns- 
hend’s fame is seen to rest on a succession of gigantic errors. 
Lord North is exhibited as selling his conscience to buy the 
favor of the King. Edmund Burke, desirous of conciliating 
the colonies for the sake of preserving them to England, is 
found incapable of amubasien the possibility under Provi- 
dence of the advent of a new order of events, and instead of 
looking forward for light, turns backward, to seek direction in 
precedents. The “ Great Commoner,” Pitt, is submerged under 
a peerage; and the truest friend of America, Shelburn, is for- 
bidden to benefit the colonies by the perverseness of the King. 

On this side of the Atlantic, glows with a new lustre the 
well-earned fame of Samuel Adams, and shine undimmed the 
brilliant coruscations of Otis, and the timely warnings of John 
Dickenson the “farmer,” whose letters in the Boston Gazette 
were the terror of venal governors. The spirited conduct of 
New-York, the prompt and noble attitude of Virginia, the 
hardy courage of the North-Carolina Regulators butchered by 
the monster Tryon, pass in panoramic distinctness before us. 
Then draws on the darkening shadow of the Boston Massacre, 
and anon the dawning glory of the Boston Tea Party, and the 
succeeding penal measures which formed the crisis of the revo- 
lutionary fever, from which there was no possible convalescence. 
As the physical strife draws near, each succeeding movement 
increases the dramatic interest which swells and surges with 
the progress of opinion, and at last hangs like a visible fate 
over the colonies. Could we erase from the mind the current 
knowledge of the strife and its issue, and learn it, for the first 
time, from the pen of our author, neither the drama, romance, 
nor history could parallel the sublime spectacle of the obvious 
and inevitable shock—“ a shock which ews sat still in awe to 
witness, and nations turned to watch.” 
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THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


THE Germans are justly proud of the antiquity and the ori- 
ginality of their language. It was only with the new light, 
which followed the dark ages, that the French, the Italian, the 
Spanish, and the Portuguese sprang up from the ruins of the 
decaying Latin. Our own tongue owes its name and its 
very existence to a colony of German adventurers. But we 
know that long before the Romans had crossed the Alps, the 
German heroes were singing their war-songs in a language 
which some of their descendants at this day can understand. 
But the voice of Tradition and the voice of Philology agree in 
declaring that centuries before the rude Gothic was heard gn 
the banks of the Elbe and the Rhine, it was spoken on.the 
shores of the Caspian and the Aral seas. 

It is, doubtless, a scion of that Asiatic tongue, from which 
all the European languages are supposed to be derived; but 
the time and the manner of its birth are alike unknown to his- 
tory. Our earliest authentic accounts of it are received through 
the Romans. They tell us that the very sound of the words 
from the mouths of the giant chieftains struck terror into the 
hearts of the Roman soldiers, The earliest specimens of the 
written language, which are extant, show that while it was 
harsh and sometimes uncouth, it contained many of those ele- 
ments which distinguish the modern German for expressive- 
ness, strength, and dignity. 

The very name, Deutsch, gives us the key to the character 
of the nation. It is from the Gothic, thinda, the people. All 
the names of individual tribes were subordinate to this general 
designation, the people. This is the first instinctive expression 
of that patriotism for which they have ever been distinguished. 
The Romans knew them by the name Germani, from the Gothic 
ger, which means weapon, or spear, and man, which means man. 
The whole word, therefore, signifies weapon-men or warriors. 
The English name, Germans, is of course taken from the Latin. 

As early as the invasion of the country by Varus, 9 A.D., 
the Romans found two great dialects, which exist even to this 
day, the Oberdeutsch or High German, and the Neiderdeutsch 
or Low German. The former was spoken in South-Germany 
and Switzerland by the Suevi,* (Suabians.) The latter was 


* So called from See, the sea, because they originally lived on the shores of the 
altic. 
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spoken in North-Germany by the Saxons, Frisians, and others. 
At that date there was thé same general difference between 
these dialects which we observe at the present time. The for- 
mer was hard and rough; the latter had more vowel sounds 
and more soft consonants. 

The tribe called the Goths, who were of Suabian origin, and 
who were living on the shores of the Black Sea, were driven 
away by the Huns. They settled in a country then called 
Misen, now the principality of Wallachia, and there became 
converts to the prevailing Arian Christianity. Their connec- 
tion with the Grecians led to the improvement of their lan- 
guage. It assumed a regularity and order which soon raised it 
to the dignity of a written tongue. Between 860 A.D. and 380, 
one Bishop Ulfila invented an alphabet for the Goths, and 
made for their use a translation of the Bible, the greater part 
of which is now to be seen in the library at Upsala in Sweden.* 
The letters of this new alphabet were borrowed from the Runic, 
the Greek, and the Latin alphabets, and were essentially the 
same in form as those which are now employed by the Ger- 
mans. A few codes and religious works were written with the 
newly-invented characters; but continual and devastating wars 
checked every tendency to intellectual development. All 
preaching in the Gothic or German tongue was forbidden by 
the Christian conquerors, lest the sound of familiar words 
should tend to carry the people back to heathendom. 

But with the accession of Charlemagne to the throne, A.D. 
768, begins a new era in the history of the language. We find 
the Oberdeutsch now divided into the Frankisch and the Ale- 
manic. The Frankisch was the language of the court. The 
Emperor suffered the ministers to preach in German. He 
founded schools in all parts of his empire. He established a 
learned society, a kind of Academy of Sciences, and called the 
wisest men of Italy and of England to his court. He gave Ger- 
man names to the months and the winds. He collected all the 
national war-songs into a volume, as Lycurgus and Pisistratus 
collected the songs of Homer. He even began to write a Frank- 
isch grammar himself. He was already advanced in years 
when he began to learn to write, and was never very successful 
in training his stiffened fingers to the task. Yet so assiduous 


* This MS. was lost in the ninth century, was found in a monastery in Hesse at 
the end of the sixteenth century, was carried to Prague, and at the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War was taken to Upsala. It is written in letters of silver on purple 
parchment, and is bound in solid silver. Therefore it is called the codex argenteus. 
A part of the Epistle to the Romans in Ulfila’s translation has been found in the 
library at Wolfenbiittel, and all of Paul's Epistles in a monastery of Lombardy. 
The books of Kings were omitted from Ulfila’s version, lest they should incite tho 
people to wer. 
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was he, that he had his writing materials always by his bed, 
that he might occupy the sleepless hours of the night in learn- 
ing the difficult art. What a theme for the painter is the gray- 
haired sovereign of the world rising at midnight from his couch 
to practise the hand, which was rigidly cramped by grasping 
the sword-hilt in fifty victorious campaigns, in the simplest em- 
ployments of a school-boy. 

The influence of Charlemagne hastened the development of 
the language. We have a good proof, that, during his reign, 
it was already an effective instrument for expressing the emo- 
tions and passions of the heart. For he was obliged to forbid 
any one to write satires, and he commanded the nuns to abstain 
from writing love-songs. From the ninth to the twelfth cen- 
tury the language was constantly but slowly assuming a more 
fixed and definite form. In the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries the Alemanic branch received an impulse, which at once 
placed it far above all the other dialects. For then flourished 
the famous Minnesiinger or Love Minstrels, the Troubadours 
of Germany, and the Alemanic was their language. They were 
the poets of nature, of chivalry, and of love. Their poesy does 
not labor for forms of beauty. It has none of the dazzling 
brilliancy and angular regularity of modern crystallized poetry, 
but it has the richness and grace which true feeling ever chooses 
as its natural expression. It is the spontaneous out-gushing of 
overflowing hearts. They called themselves nightingales; 
“and certainly,” says Grimm, “no comparison can express 
more strikingly than that of the song of birds, their rich and 
unattainable notes, in which, at every moment, the ancient 
warblings always recur with new modulations. Never before, 
and never since, has a poetry so innocent, so loving, so unaf- 
fected, left the human soul to step upon the earth, and it may 
be said with truth that the mysterious nature of rhyme was 
never so fully recognized nor so publicly employed by a poet- 
izing people.” Their poetry:is like the stream which the melt- 
ing snows send down from the mountain-side. It finds its way 
across the plain, but it follows no path which the artist’s hand 
has traced. As if instinct with the very spirit of beauty and 
grace, it makes its way in meandering lines which no artist 
could ever have marked. Such a body of minstrels as the 
Minnesiinger could not but lend refinement and delicacy to the 
tongue, which is said to have surpassed the German of our day 
in richness of imagery and in wondrous melody. 

A succession of remarkable events, many of which gave a 
fresh impulse to science throughout the world, caused the rapid 
development of the German language. The chief of these were, 
the increase of the power of the free cities, the establishment 
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of universities, (the first at Prague in 1348,) the invention of 
the art of printing, the conquest of Constantinople, and the 
consequent migration of learned Greeks to western Europe, the 
discovery of America, the establishment of newspapers, (the 
first in 1488,) and of posts for carrying mails, and, above all, 
the Reformation. It is to the Reformation, more than to any 
other cause, and to Martin Luther, more than to any other man, 
that the High German of our day is indebted for its existence. 
Luther may be considered as almost its creator. Burning with 
the desire to make the Scriptures known to every one of his 
countrymen, he attempted to make a translation of the Bible, 
which should be intelligible to all, Providence had specially 
fitted him for the task. His vernacular was the Obersiichsisch, 
which held a middle position between the Oberdeutsch and the 
Niederdeutsch. Occupying thus the very best situation for 
availing himself of the peculiar excellencies of both branches 
of the language, he brought to his wonderful work a nicety of 
taste, a critical acumen, and an untiring perseverance, which 
have earned him a glory as a linguist and a scholar, second 
only to his glory as a reformer. Many a long and weary. year 
of assiduous study did he spend in uniting and fusing the hete- 
rogeneous elements of two great dialects. He lived to complete 
his labor, and the language which he bequeathed to his country 
has scarcely been changed down to this day. It was the bold 
and fearless language of freedom and undaunted faith. Heaven 
had decreed that not even the old tongue should remain to tell 
of the hierarchical oppression of the past, but the freed con- 
science was now to find its utterances only in those manly 
accents which had made cardinals and councils tremble, and had 
proclaimed the truths of the everlasting Gospel to the world. 
For the next two centuries after Luther, the language im- 
proved but little by its natural growth, and suffered most 
lamentably from the introduction of Gallicisms. The splendor 
of the court of Louis XIV. was imitated by almost every Ger 
man monarch, and French became the court language of 
Europe. Frederick the Great, whose instincts and education 
were French, almost gave the deoth-blow to German. He 
wrote much poor poetry in very poor French, and some dis- 
graceful letters in still more disgraceful German. The traveller 
is still shown at Ziirich a letter, in which he writes of that old 
German Iliad, the Nibelungen Lied: “It is not worth a charge 
of powder, and I would throw such stuff into the gutter, if I 
had any thing to do with it.” His love for the language in 
which it was written, was scarcely greater. It seemed that the 
day was approaching, when an educated German would con- 
sider it disreputable to be familiar with his vernacular. 
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But just at this crisis Klopstock appeared. Next to Luther 
he may be considered as the best type of a real German. He 
caught inspiration from the verse of Milton, and in strains in- 
ferior only to those of our great bard, awoke the slumbering pa- 
triotism of hiscountrymen. With manly indignation he spurn- 
ed to descend to the use of a foreign tongue. He showed in his 
great epic, “The Messiah,” that his despised vernacular could 
thunder with the awful denunciations of prophecy or paint the 
beatific visions of the Seer of Patmos. Klopstock was succeed- 
ed by Lessing, who may be styled the German Addison. He 
had the same delicate taste, the same purity and transparency 
of style as the Englishman ; but he had a philosophical acumen 
which made him a critic of a higher order than the author of 
the Spectator. His services to the language were of incalcula- 
ble value. He pruned it of its redundancies, and lopped off 
the foreign excrescences, which were checking its natural de- 
velopment. Thus he prepared it for those two geniuses, Goethe 
and Schiller, whose works alone would have made it immortal. 
And now the Grimms, with their scholarlike enthusiasm and 
profound learning, are preparing a collection and a history of 
those “ winged words,” which have for centuries borne to the 
heart the “ fairest conceits,” and the dearest thoughts, which 
the world has known. 

Such is a brief account of the origin, the vicissitudes, and the 
riumph of this wondrous tongue, which is, as Klopstock says : 


“‘ Gesondert, ungemischt, und nur sich selber gleich.” 
“ Peculiar, pure, and like unto itself alone.” 


Though the German language is admired by all who are ca- 
pable of feeling its power, and appreciating its beauties, we 
have sought in vain in the works of grammariansand philologists 
for a full answer to the questions, In what does its excellence 
consist? In what respects, if in any, is it superior to other 
languages? Why do we feel it to be so good an instrument 
for the expression of thought? In seeking for a reply, we en- 
counter a difficulty at the very outset. For we must determine 
what is the standard of excellence in a language. Is simplicity 
of structure the chief merit? Then the monosyllabic tongues, 
like the Chinese, are the best. They have a name for every ob- 
ject, and express the relations of things by suggestive colloca- 
tions of words. Is the power of forming compound words what 
is desired? Thensuch languages as the Mexican and those of 
the North-American Indians are superior. They express the 
main idea by a word, and all modifications of this idea by pre- 
fixes and suffixes. The Basque language in this manner makes 
its verbs in eight voices and two hundred and six conjugations. 
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Roger Williams used humorously to say, thatsome of the words 
which were employed by the Indians in Rhode-Island must 
have been growing ever since the flood. Or finally, shall we 
consider language merely as an instrument, and decide upon 
its merits by the same principles which would guide us in 
judging of any other instrument? We think that we must. 
We shall pronounce those languages the best, which have the 
power of expressing every variety of ideas by the simplest 
means. Then the inflecting languages are the best. By add- 
ing a single letter, or changing a stem-vowel, they accomplish 
what would require several sounds in the other languages. 
Thus by changing the @ in man to e, plurality is expressed. 
In the first and second classes of languages of which we have 
spoken, a word or a syllable must be added to the word for man, 
to convey the idea of men. To the third class belongs al! the 
Indo-European tongues, including, of course, the German. 

The first two classes of languages which we have named, are 
rich in the names of things. They are almost entirely object- 
ive, and are often very picturesque. They abound in express- 
ive accents and words, but they give only a kind of hierogly- 
phic transcript of mental operations, They can not well con- 
vey abstract ideas. The inflecting languages are rich in the 
signs of ideas, or of the relations of things toeach other. They 
are subjective, metaphysical, and spiritual. They-are immea- 
surably superior to the other classes in the power of expressing 
the profoundest and subtlest thoughts of the human mind, and 
therefore philologists are agreed in conceding to them the high- 
est rank among the tongues of the earth. We shall see that, 
though the German possesses the merits of this third class in a 
high degree, it has also much of the word-building, picturesque 
power of the monosyllabic and the agglutinizing languages. 

We are now prepared to inquire how far the German accom- 
plishes the ped of an inflecting language; that is, how it 
serves as an instrument for the adequate expression of all hu- 
man thought. All the forms of expression of ideas are em- 
braced in Poetry, Oratory, Philosophy and Science, Narration 
and History, and Conversation. A language would be perfect 
which could entirely represent all the operations of the mind 
in each of these various departments. How nearly can the 
German language perform this work ? 

In the first place, what are the characteristics of a poetical 
language? Itis melodious. It has the music of “linked sweet- 
ness.” It falls in graceful cadences on the ear. It has no harsh 
and repulsive sounds. It is full of imagery. It is a reflection 
of Nature. It is colored with all her hues. It paints her 
splendors, from the brilliancy of the sun, to the delicate blush 
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on the petals of the rose. It imitates her voices. It delights 
to find words, whose sounds resemble the trickling of the rivu- 
let, the roaring of the flood, the howling of the wind, and the 
crash of the thunderbolt. It bodies forth the passions of the 
heart. It gives them a corporeal form. It burns and flashes, 
like the eye, with their fire. It does not seek brevity and con- 
ciseness; on the contrary, it multiplies images, and accumu- 
lates epithets. 

Melody in a language depends chiefly on the relative num- 
ber and position of its vowels and consonants. If it have too 
many vowels, it must be weak. That is the fault with the 
French. The Italian has majesty only because its vowel 
sounds are made full and sonorous. If a language have too 
many consonants, it will be harsh. A certain proportion of 
them gives strength to a language. The German is strong, 
and yet quite musical. It can not be denied that it admits too 
frequent a recurrence of h, ch, sch, and z. But we should not 
forget that the Greek, one of the most melodious tongues which 
have ever been spoken, had also the A, ch, and.z, and in addi- 
tion to these, ph, and th. The French would certainly be im- 

roved by the introduction of some of these stronger consonants. 

he German has been much decried on account of its aspirates 
and gutturals. If we are to believe Herder, they form one of 
the chief elements of its beauty. In an enthusiastic defense of 
these much-reviled sounds, he says: ‘“‘ Aspiration is as essential 
to sweetaess of speech as the sigh to the tender words of the 
lover. It is like a zephyr, which tempers the warmth of a 
summer’s day, now wantons with the flowers, now softly 
moves the fragrant blossoms, now rustles through the grain, 
and now stimulates the lover to gently steal a kiss.” 

The German is not unharmonious, though its harmony dif- 
fers from that of the Italian as the music of Beethoven dif- 
fers from that of Rossini. It is said that a person, who did not 
understand Italian, but who could recognize it by its melody 
when it was read, once heard Goethe’s exquisite ballad, ‘‘ Der 
Fischer” recited, and pronounced it at once Italian. Such 
grace has this tongue in the hands of a master. Still it does 
not possess in the highest degree the musical quality which be- 
longs to a poetical language. 

But however melodious a language might be, it would be of 
little service to the poet, if rigid syntactical rules should pre- 
vent him from changing the order of words, as his varied wants 
might require. Unless he can exercise a wide liberty in the 
arrangement of words, the forms of expression can never be 
flexile and diversified. Now, the power of inversion almost 
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ad libitum is a striking characteristic of the German. A single 
sentence may serve to illustrate this: 


Sie haben mir das Pferd gestohlen. 
You have stolen the horse from me. 


We may change the order and write thus: 
Mir haben sie das Pferd gestohlen. 


In this case the mir is emphatic, and the force of the sentence 
is: “ You have stolen the horse from me, and from no one else.” 
Again we may say: 

Das Pferd haben sie mir gestohlen. 

You have stolen the horse, not something else. 

Or yet again: 

Gestohlen haben sie mir das Pferd. 

You have stolen the horse, not borrowed or bought him. 


It will be perceived at once that not only the poet, but also the 
prose-writer may avail himself of this peculiarity of the Ger- 
man with great efficacy and power. 

Another characteristic of a poetical language is what the 
Germans have aptly named the painting power. This power 
depends on several things, the first of which is the expressive 
sound of words. If the sound corresponds to the sense, it 
brings the image of the thing, or of the idea, far more vividly 
before the mind. Passages from Homer and Virgil are often 
cited to show that they appreciated this principle. 

The German is peculiarly rich in verbs, whose sound seems 
to imitate that of the action, which the verbs represent; such 
as, donnern, to thunder; récheln, to rattle in the throat; zzscheln, 
to whisper; murven, to murmur, to growl; fliessen, to flow. 
Perhaps no one has shown these resources of the language 
more strikingly than August Kopisch, that marvellous word- 
juggler, who rivalled the Neapolitan Improvisatori, even in 
their own dialect. 

In the secgnd place, the painting power is felt in these lan- 
guages, in which all the words that express the modifications 
of one great idea are so constructed as to suggest that idea. 
The German derivatives always point us to the original word ; 
thus Gott means God. From that word are formed Gottheit, 
gittlieb, Gottesgelehrsamkeit, vergittern, vergétterung. Each 
of these words has retained the root, Gott. How is it in Eng- 
lish? We translate, God, Godhead, godly, (more frequentiy 
divine,) theology, deify, deification. Three of our words, and 
often a fourth, are taken from other languages. This peculiar- 
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ity of the German gives it great freshness and beauty. The 
above example was taken at random; numberless others, which 
are just as striking, might be given. 
In the third place, this power is increased through the intro- 
duction of subsidiary and auxiliary ideas by uniting expressive 
articles with verbs, or compounding two or more words. 
hus the Germans have brechen, meaning to break. By prefix- 
ing the particle zer to this verb, they form zerbrechen, which 
means to break in pieces ; so stampfen, to stamp ; and zerstampfen, 
to stamp utterly in pieces. The merest tyro in German must feel 
the power of this particle in such a line as the following: 


“Und wie vom Sturm zerstoben war all der Hérer Schwarm.” 
“And all the crowd of hearers were scattered like the dust before the blast.” 


The epithets which are formed by composition are almost 
Homeric. The German fully equals the Greek in this respect. 
Take such expressions as: “ Das leicht-hinsegelnde, windschne- 
leilende schiff,” “The ship which is sailing lightly away, hasten- 
ing with the speed of the wind;” “ Die leichthinschwebende 
Inis,” “ Iris lightly soaring away.” How vainly should we try 
to compress so much meaning into single words! Nota little 
of the Seat of Voss’ Louise, and of Goethe’s Hermann and 
Dorothea, is dependent on this power of their language. 

The laws of German accentuation and prosody are also 
adapted to give great power and expressiveness to poetry. 
The accent falls on the most important syllable or syllables of 
a word, and the accented syllables are considered long in poetry. 
Consequently the long feet always contain the most important 
parts of the line. In reading, one naturally dwells on the long 
feet, and so brings out in relief the prominent thoughts, and 
realizes the ideal of rhythm in making the sound correspond to 
the sense. Take, for example, the first line of Uhland’s Sén- 
ger’s Fluch. We mark the syllables on which the stress must 
fall, and it will be observed that they are the accented and 
important syllables: 


Es stand in alten Zeiten ein Schloss so hoch und hehr. 


Take also the third line: 
Es sprangen frische Brunnen, in Regenbogenglanz. 


Every verse of German poetry is thus like a bas-relief. Wha* 
other language can thus lend to the spirit of poetry an outward 
form so congenial and so fitting? The inner life and character 
breathes through it and inspires it, as the soul speaks through 
the flexile muscles and the flashing eye. 
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The language of oratory differs in many respects from the 
language of poetry. It is capable of pointed and direct state- 
ment, and yet may be flowing and impetuous. It is strong, 
majestic, and sonorous. Now it strikes a ponderous blow, like 
a battering-ram, now it sweeps on like a torrent, and now it 
wins by soft persuasion and gentle entreaty. The German has 
all the resonance, and strength, and majesty which are required. 
Its consonants make it strong, and its inversions often lend a 
wonderful emphasis and power to a single word. Now, like a 
general at the head of its forces, it opens the sentence with bold 
defiance, and all its auxiliaries come following on to its sup- 
port. Again the subsidiary ideas precede and carry the mind 
of the hearer gradually up to the climacteric close, where the 
final word seems to contain the accumulated spirit of all that 
have gone before. As the meaning of a sentence can often not 
be determined till we hear the last word, we are held in sus- 
pense, and our interest is maintained to the very close. This 
is true, for instance, of all sentences which end with a separa- 
ble particle that belongs to some verb. But there lies a great 
peril also in this very power of inversion. The liberty of ar- 
ranging the sentence at one’s will, and of introducing a great 
number of modifying clauses, furnishes a strong temptation to 
make it long and involved. Periods are often almost unintelli- 
gible. Expressions lack directness. The strength of the idea 
is divided among so many members of the sentence, that no 
particular one has any efficiency, and one often seems to coun- 
teract the legitimate influence of another. We think that the 
German must be pronounced inferior to the English as a me- 
dium for the orator. 

If we inquire what renders a language fitted for the purposes 
of science and philosophy, we answer that it must have first 
the power of creating a nomenclature. It must be capable not 
only of giving the names of things and of ideas, but it must be 
competent to furnish such names as shall in themselves suggest 
to some extent the nature of the objects and the thoughts, 
and their relations to each other. The German has original 
and expressive nomenclatures in all the sciences and in philo- 
sophy. It is unnecessary to give examples illustrative of a 
fact so well known. It has moreover the power of drawing the 
nicest distinctions, and of conveying the most delicate and sub- 
tle thoughts. Its numerous inflections and its three genders 
give it great definiteness, and its power of almost unlimited de- 
rivation from old roots enables it to furnish new words to meet 
every want of advancing knowledge. One might therefore 
suppose that it would have that other and indispensable requisite 
for a philosophical language, clearness. But we have seen how 
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inversions and the complicated constructions which they allow, 
tend inevitably to destroy perspicuity. Obscurity of expres- 
sion is fatal to science. Her primary ends are didactic, rather 
than esthetie, and she seeks the clearest possible statement of 
her thoughts. Hence, while the German has many of the best 
qualities of a philosophical language, we hold that in some re- 
spects it is far inferior to the French. Much of the obscurity 
with which German philosophy has been charged, belongs rather 
to the language than to the systems themselves. Foreigners are 
often advised by German professors to commence the study of 
German philosophy through French translations.* Every scho- 
lar must have felt the difference in clearness between the French 
and the German languages, when he has turned from the pages 
of Kant to those of the brilliant Cousin. 

We ask, in the next place, what are the peculiarities of a lan- 
guage which is fitted for conversation? It must translate into 
words the feelings of the soul in familiarconverse. It must change 
with all the varied moods of the mind. It must be now play- 
ful and sportive, now earnest and dignified. It must above all 
be easy and unrestrained, sprightly and informal. It must not 
be hampered by stiff and arbitrary rules. It should allow in- 
terruptions and opportunities for repartee. 

The German has some advantages as a conversational lan- 
guage. The diminutives in which it abounds, and the fre- 
quent use of the pronoun du, make it friendly, affectionate, and 
familiar. No one can have listened to the tutoyage of relatives 
and friends, and to the endearing epithets, Rischen, Linchen, Lieb- 
ling, ete., without feeling that they expressed warmth and deli- 
cacy of emotion far more adequately than any words in our 
vernacular. The marked accent, by which the important syl- 
lables are made conspicuous, also renders the language ani- 
mated and varied in conversation. 

But on the whole it is not sufficiently light and flowing. It 
is too earnest and formal. It is cordial, polite, and sincere, but 
rarely antithetical or brilliant. It has few bons mots. It has 
never been employed as the language of fashionable and culti- 
vated society so much as the French or even as the English. 
These tongues abound in words which have acquired peculiar 
meanings in the salon and drawing-room, and the sound of one 
of these words suggests an anecdote, a witticism, or even a his- 
tory. So true is this of the French that one can not attain toa 
moderate appreciation of that language, as spoken at Paris, 
without being thoroughly acquainted with Parisian life. How 
few of the brilliant sallies of French wit can be rendered into 


* The history of German philosophy, written in French by Willm, a scholar from 
Strasburg, is often recommended by Germans as the most intelligible outline of 
their varieus systems. 
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German! French has so long been the court language of all 
the German States, that the German has only a limited number 
of words which possess any historic interest. It has also been 
observed by some critic that as the sense of a German sentence 
often depends entirely on the final word, there are fewer oppor- 
tunities for a happy interruption and repartee, which form the 
charm and animation of witty conversation. Madame De 
Stael remarked of the conversation of the French and the Ger- 
mans: ‘“ La mérite des Allemands, c’est de bien remplir le temps ; 
le talent des Frangais, c’est de la faire oublier.” “The merit 
of the Germans consists in employing time profitably ; the talent 
of the French in making us forget time.” Goethe has a curious 
passage in his Wilhelm Meister, which illustrates his idea of 
one great difference between his vernacular, and that of his 
Gallic neighbors. He represents a young girl as suspecting the 
fidelity of her lover, because he begins: to write to her in 
French. She complains that he might say so many words in 
French and mean so little, while the honest, plain-speaking 
German would betray his real feelings. . 

A language which is not adapted to conversation can not be 
well suited to narration. Formal narrative is only a higher 
style of one of the principal elements of good conversation. 
Therefore the German can not excel in this department, though 
its painting power enables it to give very life-like pictures. 

The language of History harmoniously unites, to a certain ex- 
tent, all the qualities which are requisite for all the other 
modes of expression of human thought. It is capable of poetic 
representation and of philosophic exactness, and yet it has 
some of the sprightliness and ease of narration. After the 
analysis of the German which we have already given, it is unne- 
cessary to show in detail how it must be well suited to grave and 
earnest historical discussion and statement, while it is in danger 
of becoming tiresome and obscure from its involved construc- 
tions and long periods. 

We have attempted to explain how from the etymological 
structure and syntactical laws of the German, it is fitted to sub- 
serve the various purposes of a language. We shall find our 
deductions verified by facts. It is in the poetry of Germany that 
the language has attracted the admiration of the whole world. 
The land of Luther has had orators enough to show something 
of the power of his language in the pulpit. A century of par- 
liamentary or of republican government, with freedom of speech, 
would show us also some German Foxes, and Pitts, and Burkes, 
While her philosophers are ranked among the greatest think- 
ers of the world, the style of many of them is unintelligible 
even to theirowncountrymen. She has produced no essayists 
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like Stephens, and Rogers, and Macaulay. She has had no con- 
versationists like Sheridan, and De Stael, and Talleyrand, and 
Voltaire. Her histories are renowned for their research, but 
how many are rendered almost repulsive by their obscurity 
and heaviness ! 

The German language is rarely trivial, or even humorous. 
It is earnest, profound, and metaphysical. It is picturesque 
and highly imaginative. It has the same originality, flexibili- 
ty, and power of indefinite expansion as the Greek. It has also 
inexhaustible treasures of idiomatic expressions, which are to 
language what individuality is to character. They bespeak its 
independence and self-reliance. They show that it can find in 
its own nature expressions for all the most delicate and subtle 
thoughts of the human mind. “They are,” says Herder, “like 
those sacred olive trees around the Academy at Athens, which 
were consecrated to its protecting deity, Minerva. Their fruit 
could not be carried out of Attica, and was appropriated sole- 
ly as a prize at the Panathenaic festivals. When the Lace- 

emonians once devastated every thing else, the Goddess suf- 
fered them not to touch this holy grove. So are the idiomatic 
beauties, which no neighbor can take from us by translation, 
and which are sacred to the protecting deity of the language— 
beauties woven into the genius of the tongue, which we destroy 
when we take them away—charms which shine through the 
language as the bosom of Phryne through the delicate drapery 
of the ancient statue.” 

The German may be less musical than the Italian, less majes- 
tic than the Spanish, less clear than the French, but it is more 
versatile than either. From the harps of the old Minnesingers 
sounded a music as soft as the gentlest breezes of spring, as touch- 
ing as the tenderest voices of love. From the mouth of Luther 
thundered forth a language which shook the Vatican with its 
fulminations. Klopstock caught up the lyre of our own blind 
bard, and sung in seraphic strains of the glories of a new-born 
world. In Lessing’s classic style the language flowsas clear and 
as pure as the Alpine stream. With Schiller it flies on eagle’s 
wings far above the earth, and sends down its music as voices 
from a higher and a better world. With Goethe it is universal, 
like himself; it is sublime; it is chaste; it is classic, and yet 
transparent as the air. With Fichte and Hegel it rises to the 
sublimest heights of philosophic speculation. It seems to tell 
the mysteries of heaven and earth. It speaks as the interpret- 
er of the universe. 


“Tt wings its flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming wall,” 
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and tells us of the riches of worlds before unexplored. A lan- 
guage so vast, so comprehensive, so sublime, may sometimes 
be obscure from its vastness and profundity. Its obscurity is 
not that of a turbid pool. It is the obscurity of the ocean, far 
down in whose unseen depths lie often the brightest pearls. 


JOURNALISM IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA. 


In a free state, the newspaper or periodical journal is the 
thermometer of public opinion. The printing-press is the in- 
tellectual heart of the nation, and from it flow those streams 
that give life and energy to the body politic. Under the para- 
lyzing hand of tyranny, that heart may cease to beat, or its ac- 
tion may become sluggish and torpid. No branch of a nation’s 
literature, if well conducted, is more powerful or more instruct- 
ive than its periodicals, and a detailed account of the newspa- 
pers ond other journals of any nation would possess the high- 
est interest. An impartial record, for three centuries, of the 
“fourth estate” of “ England’s realm” would be a singular 
chapter, “a strange eventful history.” Therein we might see 
why the Edinburgh Gazette, which commenced its career in 
1600, during the reign of England’s virgin queen, has lived 
longer than any other British journal, and continues to flourish 

_in the 18th of Victoria. We might see the Satirist, scattering 
aqua fortis in the days of William IV., and vanishing in the 
vapor of its vinegar in the reign of her most gracious Ma- 
jesty, Victoria Alexandrina. We might, perhaps, learn why 
the Courier, which, forty years since, had a daily circulation of 
over 8000 copies—the largest in the kingdom — gradually 
eclipsed by “the Thunderer,” passed away, “and made no 
sign,” in the year 1842. We might trace the career of the jo- 
vial, pungent Punch from a “ bonny wee thing” in 1841, till 
it “exhibits” the “ bogus” Emperor of France, timidly ring- 
ing the door-bell at a house where a lady named Victoria lives, 
in the year of grace, 1855. We might see the hump-backed 
humorist now raising a laugh at Louis Philippe, and now for- 


* Return of newspaper stamps in London, for 1851-2-3-4. 
Newspaper and Periodical List of Great Britain. By William Thomas, 8vo. 
London. 
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bidden to appear in the Prussian kingdom ; and, turning the 
tables on the fitful Frederick, compare his country without 
Punch, to the aged Milton without sight, 


** Wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 


We could see the drizzlings of the Morning Malt-cup in praise 
of its Bardolphs, or hear the faint shridk of the victims while 
the Thunderer lashes a lord, or pummels a police magistrate. 
We might hear the purrings of the Morning Pussy, dear gar- 
rulous old gossipper, and see how Lord Frederick Verisopht 
and the dowager lal Pinchbeck have to pull out their purses 
now and then to keep the wheels in motion. Could such a 
history be given, what piquant bits of gossip should we see, 
what grave announcements of little things magnified into affairs 
of vast importance. When Marlborough’s victories were an- 
nounced, what rejoicings and exclamations! And how, on the 
great day, the day “ when the red field” “by Gaul was lost ; "— 


“* When first the-news did come ; 
For paragraph no paper scarce had room, 

Such pzeans teemed for our triumphant host, 

In Courier, Chronicle, and eke in Morning Post. 
Too few there were to do the handy-work; 

Pens, tongues, feet, hands, combined in wild uproar ; 
Mayor, aldermen, laid down the uplifted fork ; 

The bench of bishops half forgot to snore.” 


But when we come to look at the great mass of English 
newspapers published at the present day, we see the prevailing 
national taste; the kind of mental aliment and mental stimu- 
lus most circulated, sought, and desired. As we must needs 


make certain deductions from the premises laid down, we will” 


give the names and circulation of all the London papers of any 
note, during the last four years, so far as the facts have reached 
us. Many of the figures for 1854 are wanting, the list for that 
year being incomplete. As we give the title and circulation of 
every newspaper in London, with the exception of ten or fif- 
teen that print a very limited number, we shall not be accused 
of “ doctoring the figures” to sustain an argument. The num- 
ber of each newspaper that is printed, is known by the record 
of stamps furnished by government, and from this record of 
stamps the table is made. Papers that do not publish news— 
like the Atheneum and Punch—those in the table marked with 
an asterisk, (*) have only that part of the edition printed on 
stamped paper which is intended for circulation through the 
mails. Consequently the figures attached to these papers do not 
give their entire circulation. Those journals that in England are 
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ranked as LIBERAL and INDEPENDENT have their titles printed 
in SMALL CAPITALS; those that are conservative and neutral, in 
Italics ; and the miscellaneous, religious, and scientific papers— 
those not political—in Roman. 


CIRCULATION OF LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 


DAILY PAPERS. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854, 
Commercial Daily List, .......... 86 62 94 eves 
4,058 3,938 3,735 4,160 
Express, (evening,) 2,423 2,211 2,135 
1,875 1,865 2,037 2,724 
Mornina ADVERTISER, ........+-- 6,156 7,124 7,348 7,668 
Morning Chronicle, .........2000 2,804 2,283 2,000 2,800 
Morning Horald,......cccccceses 3,900 4,112 4,050 3,712 
2,622 2,673 2,658 2,667 
Shipping & Mercantile Gazette,.. 1,557 1,580 1,767 wane 
Standard, (evening,) ........+.++- 1,510 1,523 1,359 1,337 
Sun, (evéning,) 2,788 2,674 2,152 2,648 
40,081 42,384 44,578 51,200 
70,347 72,974 74,346 78,916 
TRI-WEEKLY. 
St. James’s Chronicle,......sesses. 2,955 2,927 2,787 
12,330 13.022 13,602 
SEMI-WEEKLY. 
7,110 1,375 7,071 
WEEKLY. 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, .......... 238 246 250 ene 
1,543 1,421 1,471 1,600 
AUSTRALIAN GAZETTE, ..........- 284 625 1,419 
Bell’s Life in London, ............ 26,972 25,654 25,193 : 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger, .......+++ 12,480 12,154 11,924 cons 
2,558 2,385 2,029 1,749 
British Army Dispatch, .......... 658 560 470 eee 
4,310 1,313 1,490 1,447 
Catholic Standard,.............. 2,260 1,618 1,527 1,504 
1,663 1,341 1,342 1,232 


Church & State Gazette, ......... 1,009 788 577 577 
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1851. 1852. 1853, 
Circular to Bankers, ...........- 286 221 227 
77 108 336 
Civil Service Gazette,............ 58 1,139 
2,430 2,666 2,597 
Country CHRONICLE, 1,307 1,297 1,356 
380 538 523 
3,759 3,624 4,104 
English Churchman, (Catholic,).... 1,500 1,500 1,336 
5,575 5,586 5,336 
Evening 1,154 1,942 1,269 
4,531 4,906 4,418 
Gardeners’ Chronicle,............ 6,154 6,404 6,270 
Gardeners’ & Farmers’ Journal, ... 953 809 491 
* Gazette of Fashion,............ 146 128 128 
reat Northern Railway Reporter, 295 391 446 
Herapath’s Railway Journal,...... 2,310 2,327 1,579 
* Honsehold Words, 519 515 498 
Tilustrated London News,........- 136,044 108,651 79,151 
961 857 769 
2,115 2,115 1,826 
Journal of Commerce,..........-- 443 405 528 
Lady’s Newspaper, 4,596 4,004 3Al4 
2,211 1,885 2,321 
Literary 836 601 497 
66,952 74,606 89,382 
London Commercial Record, ...... 698 685 793 
London Mercantile Journal,....... 336 387 293 
Lonpon WEEKLY PaPeER,......... 5,343 5,690 
4,575 4,633 4,904 
Mork-Lane Express, ..........00 4,384 4,384 4,730 
443 346 268 
2,283 2,826 3,847 
Nautical Standard, ............00. 606 490 404 
Naval & Military Gazette,........ 1,339 1,352 1,246 
New WEEKLY MESSENGER, ....... 346 400 268 
NEws OF THE WORLD, ........... 58,512 59,856 65,477 
Nonconformist, The,............. 2,878 2,868 3,210 
* Notes and Queries,...........-- 306 320 366 
Observer, The, 7,596 6,730 4,384 
Pawnbrokers’ Gazette, ..........-. 749 746 734 
Perry’s Bankrupts Gazette, ....... 1,936 2,096 2,215 
7,491 7,595 7,567 
456 862 1,124 
Railway 151 149 7 
Railway Times, ........... 1,664 1,557 1,698 
Reywoips’ 15,900 24,894 28,880 


2,884 


2,816 


1.596 
“620 
4,037 


1,254 
4,966 


4,779 
1,874 
1,806 


2,096 
490 


. 

1834, 
5,192 
1,405 
109,106 
3,105 
| 8,058 

2814 
8,182 
332 
1,384 
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1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 

Tradesman’s Journal,........ 385 1,043 153 
United Service Gazette, ....... 1,782 1,779 2,050 
37,501 38,462 34,058 38,133 
Weekty News & Curonicig,..... 1,788 2,067 1,269 1,070 
58,568 56,991 61,943 75,041 
6,987 4,759 3,538 2,422 

545,412 536,277 529,722 302,996 

RECAPITULATION. 

Dally 70,347 72,974 74,346 78,916 
Semi-weekly, ..... 7,110 7,375 7,071 nen 
545,412 536,277 529,722 302,996 

635,199 629,648 624,741 381,912 


Divided into classes, the newspapers of London, in number 
and circulation, stand thus: 


Aggre 
No. Circulati Circulati number 
in 1851, in 1858. printed in 
1853. 
Agricultural and Horticultural,. 3 11,491 11,491 597,500 
4 4,161 3,899 202,799 
4 6,033 6,286 326,950 
Miscellaneous, not political,..... 26 29,787 32,797 2,379,520 
Political; Liberal, 25 322,500 380,654: 35,679,126 
Political ; Conservative, ....... 16 188,812 131,387 10,277,503 
7 20,119 15,169 978,175 
4 47,331 38,873 2,175,230 


This list shows almost the entire newspaper circulation of 
London. There are some trade-lists, papers on special subjects, 
and publications issued on stamped paper, to give them a pas- 
sage through the mails, that raise the aggregate number of 
newspapers and stamped publications in London to a little over 
60,000,000 copies a year. This comprises at least two thirds 
of the newspaper circulation of the kingdom. According to 
the English Postmaster-General’s report for 1854, there were 
about 53,000,000 newspapers sent through the London post- 
office during that year. The number of newspapers published 
in the kingdom—the aggregate number printed—in a year is 
not far from 90,000,000. The following list gives the number 
of periodical publications of Great Britain. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


London Newspapers and Stamped Publications,......... 125 
London Weekly Periddicals, (not stamped,)............. 38 
London Monthly Publications, ............ 294 
London Quarterly Publications, .........ceceseeeceees 55 
13 
Total in London,...... 525 
Channel Island Papers, ...............- 25 
Grand total, in the Kingdom, ...............4.. 961 


We do not, from the foregoing tables that give the newspaper 
circulation, see the entire number of periodicals printed in the 
kingdom. We have no means of knowing the aggregate cir- 
culation of the unstamped periodicals. We can see, however, 
in the statistics of the London press, the direction of the cur- 
rent of popular taste. The POLITICAL NEWSPAPER is the great 
organ of public opinion. When Mr. Rowland Hill agitated 
his great postage reform, he called attention to the significant 
fact, that, for twenty years while almost every branch of na- 
tional income had greatly increased, the receipts from postage 
had not only not increased at all, but had actually fallen off. 
The improvements introduced by him into the postal establish- 
ment, and the vast augmentation of business that has constantly 
and rapidly followed, shows that the public taste and the public 
wants had not previously been met. We should suppose the 
powers that be, the men who direct and control Her Majesty’s 
government. would see something very significant in this news- 
paper list. Probably they might, only no Rowland Hill has 
appeared to show them the way. Then be ours the task. We 
think there is no remarkable sagacity required. What means 
it that there is a continued and constant decrease in the news- 
paper circulation of London? Other sources of national income, 
the aggregate wealth of the nation, and nearly every legitimate 
trade, are constantly increasing with the increase of population. 
Is it not perfectly apparent that this falling off in circulation, 
is owing to the legal restrictions that tax and paralyze the press ; 
and particularly to the stamp-duty? But the love of liberty 
is not stifled. Those organs that suffer are particularly those 
that support and sustian the government; while THE PEOPLE'S 
papers are constantly and largely on the increase. Divided 
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into three classes, the London papers in 1851 and 1858 circu- 
lated as fellows: 


1851. 1853, 
Liberal papers, - - - 322,500 380,654 
Conservative papers, - - - 188,812 131,387 
Papers not political - - - 123,887 112,700 
Total, - - - = = 635,199 624,741 


We see here that of the newspapers of London, about five 
sixths are political, and while those that advocate liberal princi- 
ples show a gain of over 58,000 copies in two years—more than 
15 per cent—the conservative and neutral journals declined 
more than 30 per cent in the same period; a falling off of 
about 58,000 copies ! 

The great newspaper of the kingdom, the Times, though 
classed as LIBERAL, Is, in fact, “all things to all men,” going 
with the times, floating on public opinion, rather than guiding. 
it. It has, however, the honor of being hated and feared by 
the conservative and aristocratic portion of the nation; still it 
upholds and sustains numerous time-honored and chronic abuses. 
The following six papers show where the masses get their po- 
litical reading. They are all weekly with the exception of the 
Times. 

1951. 1853, 


Lloyd’s Weekly, - - . - 66,952 89,382 
News of the World, - - - - 58,512 65,477 
Reynolds’ Weekly, - - - - 15,900 28,880 
The Times, - - - - - - 40,081 44,578 
Weekly Dispatch, - - - - 37,501 34,058 
Weekly Times, - - - - - 58,568 61,943 

Total copies, - - - 277,514 324,318 


Five of these papers are “ rampant radicals,” preach republic- 
anism to the masses, criticise government men and government 
measures with a caustic hand, gloat over the downfall of a Buck- 
ingham, a Beresford, a Villiers, and a Clanricarde, with epicurean 
gusto, and instruct the nation, not so much to love the powers 
that be, as to pull them down as false idols, and put true ones 
in their places. Does it appear as if these papers were of no 
account, or that their united voice could be stifled? Can a 
few papers, which, among all that are printed, show the only 
signs of vitality ; that are read more than all others in the king- 
dom; that are constantly on the increase, while nearly all others 
are expiring with neglect; can these journals, and the public 
opinion they carry with them, be disregarded with impunity ? 
It is all very well for my Lord Silvergilt, or the Archbishop of 
Easy-life, to affect a benevolent air, and pretend that he desires 
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“the education of the masses.” Were the actual truth known, 
he would be very glad to have an opportunity of “ thanking 
God that there were no newspapers.” It is all very well for 
the Church & State Gazette to wax wroth, and squeak faintly 
through its circulation of 577 copies, and abuse “that rascally 
Dispatch,” for selling 38,000. If the puerile pet of Puseyite 
parsons is prostrate and perishing with penury and neglect, 
and finds its influence gone, why, ietued of lamenting the 
‘‘ decline of the times,” does it not reform itself, and lead public 
opinion, or, failing to do that, glide gracefully along with it? 
“Church and State,” the “ privileged classes,” and “our old 
nobility” shut both eyes, and stand still, and then wonder that 
the world is full of David Crocketts, and actually advances so 
fast as to leave them “ out of sight.” With the son of a duke, 
the scion of Rutland House, they say or sing: 


“ Let laws and learning, arts and commerce die, 
But leave us still our old nobility.” * 


The nation has adopted the couplet, but “ with a difference :’ 


“ Let laws and learning, arts and commerce thrive ; 
The nobles too, but let them ‘ look alive!’ ” 


With the late terrible lesson of experience, learned at such 
an expenditure of blood and treasure, is it to be wondered at 
that “the people” appeal to the press, hold meetings, and form 
an “ Administration Reform Association?” Is it singular that 
they call nobilities and aristocracies, “mere specious futilities— 
worn-out barrel organs, that can no longer grind the music of 
social and civil harmony,” and ask “ what are lords and bishops, 
‘jawing houses,’ Parliamentary palavers and old families, in 
comparison to the greatness and glory of England?” Is it not 
clear that the newspaper is the pulse of public opinion, and 
does not that say emphatically that the nation is of more con- 
sequence than a privileged few, that “our old nobility” has 
become effete, virtually dead, and that the time for new men 
and new measures has arrived? Had the press been muzzled, 
stifled, or crushed, would the people have discerned the voleano 
that is yawning before them, and, “ fore-warned,” be “ fore- 
armed?” Is it strange that the newspaper tells the world that 
the voice of public opinion heard in its columns, is but the un- 
mistakable sign of “the nation battling against a frivolous and 
effete oligarchy?” Are they mere hollow words that declare 
that “the exclusive incapables whose supercilious defiance of 
public opinion has raised the storm, must now bend before it?” 


* Lord John Manners, “ poet.” 
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But we are drawn away from the particular state of the 
British press to the power which it sways. Judging from the 
late debate on the subject in the House of Commons, we pre- 
sume that the STAMP DUTY, to perpetuate which so many 
English papers of long standing have battled, is now 
doomed. It is well that it is so. Much better would it 
have been for the people and the nation had it been abolished 
long ago. With the red penny-stamp on each newspaper sheet, 
and the attendant expense and delay in transporting all paper 
to and from the stamp-oflice in London, along with the excise 
duty of three half-pence a pound on paper, and the extra capi- 
tal required to keep a constant supply while publishing, all 
this makes the tax not less than three cents (1}d.) for each 
sheet, before it is printed, besides the ordinary cost of the 
paper. <A duty of thirty-six cents on each advertisement —a 
duty now abolished — operated as another serious drawback 
on the interests of publishers, by restricting their advertising 
patronage; and besides, it weighed heavily on the business in- 
terests of the country. In the face of all these stamps, taxes, 
and imposts, and the low standard of education among the 
masses, can it be considered strange that the thirty millions of 
people in Great Britain only purchase and read ninety million 
papers in a year, while the twenty-five millions of the United 
States require over four hundred millions ? 

But the. Englishman says in reply to this: “Look at the 
Times; see what a paper that is; nothing like it in the world.” 
But we beg to differ with him. Though, fortunately, not ex- 
actly like it, there is not one only, but three or four newspapers 
in New-York that circulate a larger number, employ as able 
writers, and lead public opinion and keep up with the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age far more. And this, too, at one fifth 
the price that is charged for the London daily journals. There 
are papers with us, that, in proportion to the quantity of mat- 
ter they contain, are undoubtedly no cheaper at one or two 
cents a copy than some of those in London at ten or twelve. 
But in the wide circulation of these journals among thousands 
who can not afford to pay a higher price, can we nof,see a 
great good? A London writer, in speaking of the abolition of 
the newspaper stamp, says there are two London penny-jour- 
nals that circulate several hundred thousand copies weekly. 
These journals are spoken of as miscellaneous “stuff,” made 
up of stale jokes, recipes, “hints on household matterg, and 
tales, chiefly taken from American publications and American 
fictions ;” such “ tales” being described, “ with a few noble ex- 
ceptions, needless to name,” as “crude or washy imitations of 
the French ‘ romantic’ or the English ‘ genteel’ schools.” They 
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also contain, the writer continues, “ imaginary answers to cor- 
respondents,” wherein the readers are “ cloudily indoctrinated 
into theological mysteries of the highest class ;” (!) and the an- 
swers to real questions, giving full information on divers sub- 
jects, “from removal to’ Australia, to removal of pimples.” 
This writer says that, “Though statesmen will do so little 
towards educating the people, the people have rational ideas 
on the subject of their school-books”! If they do have these 
“rational ideas,” it may be set down in the catalogue of “ won- 
ders.” We must bear in mind that these penny-journals, which 
are said to circulate hundreds of thousands of copies weekly, 
are completely forbidden by law to publish one word of 
“news,” because they are not printed on a stamped sheet. If 
the editor of one of these, in a period of thoughtlessness or a 
fit of patriotic desperation, should spasmodically announce - 
that “ Sebastopol is not taken!” the law officer of the 
crown would immediately enter an action that would “ crush 
the concern” at once. And yet these seven-by-nine sheets, 
filled with “crude or washy imitations of French ‘romantic’ 
novels,” and cloudy “ theological mysteries,” cost a penny ster- 
ling (two cents) a number — one dollar a year — the price of a 
large number of well-filled American newspapers, and one half 
the cost of the largest and best of the American weekly jour- 
nals. And these papers are not allowed to go through the 
post-office, except at letter postage, as they are not printed on 
“stamped” paper. And “Where do the masses get their 
news?” it may be asked. Those that do not take the three- 
penny chartist and radical journals, go to a coffee-house, 
and while imbibing a cup of coffee, so called, or a mug of ale, 
contrive to “get a sight” of the Times or the Daily News. 
Then, too, the vast increase in the circulation of the three- 
penny papers — Lloyd's Weekly, Reynolds’ Weekly, the Weekly 
Times, and the News of the World —shows that, while the best 
newspapers are curtailed and restricted in their sale by the 
heavy imposts and taxes, those of a cheaper and poorer class, 
though published but once a week, have a wide circulation. 
The proprietors and conductors of the Times “ grieve” — no 
doubt of it !— “ that the abolition of the stamp is determined 
on, and that such a measure, having a tendency to degrade the 

ress” and start up cheap papers, “is about to become a 
aw.” Yes, there was another “ party” once that 


—* grieved for those who perished with the cutter, 
And also for the biscuit-casks and butter.” 


But the catastrophe, ere this, is probably over, and the cry of 
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distress is fully appreciated ; for it is well known who and whi: 
is “ under the load.” 

It is the Zimes newspaper. The principal proprietor of the 
Times, is —— the son of his father, and, from his wealth and 
influence, is enabled to represent a provincial district in Parlia- 
ment. His paper is danek as liberal, and one that publishes and 
distributes “‘ news” and “ intelligence.” How is it with the pro- 
prietor, the “honorable member” himself? Once upon a time, 
when we were in England, we read a speech of Mr. Walter’s 
delivered before the electors of Nottingham. In that speech 
he was obliged by certain awkward interrogatories, to “‘ face the 
music,” and “ define his position” on the ballot question. He 
was “in favor of a judicious extension of the elective franchise.” 
No doubt; and are not time-serving demagogues always pre- 
tending in vague and unmeaning generalities, that they are in 
favor of numberless “ judicious extensions” of privileges to the 
“dear people?” And are their promises worth the value of the 
ink that records them? But Mr. John Walter was against the 
plan of voting by ballot, he was, and he condescended to go 
across the Atlantic to the “Model Republic,” for a precedent. 
“ Tt was evident that the ballot was not in general favor in Ame- 
rica.” Indeed, that must be “news” here. And he “took great 
pleasure”—no doubt of it !—“‘ in quoting the opinion of the emi- 
nent Dr. Rogers, President of Virginia,” in support of his 
position! If any “live Yankee,” well read in the politics of his 
country, were to be asked about such a politician or statesman 
as “the eminent Dr. Rogers,” and about such an officer or office 
as “ President of Virginia,” he might say , but on the 
whole, we think we will not enlighten Mr. John Walters, M.P. 
for Nottingham, and proprietor of the London Times, “the 
leading newspaper of the world.” We will leave him to glean 
some fragments of American politics from any political horn- 
book that he chances to get hold of. Suppose an American 
editor, in our backwoods, were to support a legal or judicial 
opinion by quoting the words of “that distinguished jurist, Chief- 
Justice Nicholson, Lord High Chancellor of Lambeth and Doc- 
tors’ Commons ;” what squibs in Punch, and caricatures in Dio- 
genes, would greet “the enlightened Americans,” respecting the 
erudition of our “learned editors.” And yet such a citation 
would not be one whit less absurd than the opinion so confi- 
dently paraded before the “enlightened electors” of Notting- 
ham in the year 1852, by their late and present member of 
Parliament, the political and literary Bunsby of Printing-house 
yr en the present proprietor, and son of the original founder 
of the Times newspaper. Had the honorable member wished 
to get a precedent, a real one, on this side of the water, to assist 
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him in riveting the chains of oppression and ignorance on his 
‘‘ beloved constituents,” and the people of England, he might— 
had he been familiar with American history—have obtained 
one, and that, too, from the soil of Virgina, by going back into 
old colonial times, and quoting from an official communication 
of the governor of that colony, to the home government, where 
he devoutly “thanks God there are no newspapers” in his 
dominions. This precedent, though, would not be a good one 
for the political journalist aforesaid, for two reasons. One is, 
the “opinion”—we ourselves “thank” our stars and Heaven— 
is a British one; came from a “ Britisher,” when our country 
was under the rule of Britain; and another is, if the precedent 
were good for any thing, it would prove altogether too much for 
the honorable and enlightened member, for his income is de- 
rived from printing and selling newspapers. 

The iniquitous and unjust oppression of the newspaper stam 
is now appreciated in Great Britain, and as it is greatly hoped, 
is about to be abolished. A stamp for postage is only required, 
either on the paper itself or on the wrapper, when it is to be 
transmitted through the mail. The injustice of it is felt sy the 
people, in actually shutting out from the majority of the nation 
the ordinary news of the day. With us, where the stability of 
the government, and the prosperity of the country, are entirely 
dependent on the intelligence of the people, we consider cheap 
news and cheap literature of the highest importance. But, 
with all the “freedom,” the “liberty,” and “equality,” in Eng- 
land, and among Englishmen, it must be admitted that the un- 
titled citizen, the subject born on British soil, and especially if 
he is guilty of the crime of poverty, can scarcely be said to 
form a part and parcel of the state. He may or he may not 
have the right to vote for a member of one House of Parliament, 
that is, have the privilege of giving an open vote, where in a ma- 
jority of cases he can not and dare not vote contrary to the 
wishes of his landlord or employer without being almost certain 
of losing his home or his situation. “It is a very hard thing, 
my masters, to put my political principles in one scale, and my 
bread, and that of my wife and children, in the other, and then 
ask me which to choose.” No doubt the tenants of my lord, 
or the workers in the cotton lord’s factory can vote as they 
please. Of course. So could the subjects of Louis Napoleon, 
after the coup d’état, and the soldiers of Santa Anna, in 1854; but 
in executing that right they could see in “submission” safety, 
and in “ opposition” a vision of Cayenne, the hulks, or the file 
of soldiers with loaded muskets. It may be asked what has all 
this to do with the history and condition of journalism in Great 
Britain? A very great deal. The stamp duty, advertising tax, . 
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the duty on paper, and the bonds required of every publisher 
that he will treat with becoming tenderness that very vulner- 
able individual known as “the Government,” has confined the 
circulation of news-journals to six or eight papers, and given 
nearly all the influence to one single sheet; a power most dan- 
gerous to concentrate in any one man or body of men, having 
one common interest. The enormous capital necessary under 
all these restrictions, makes it almost impossible to get a daily 
paper into a paying circulation, after a start of nearly seventy 
years, and the almost unlimited accumulations and resources 
of the Times establishment. This paper has a gross income of 
nearly, if not quite, three million dollars, and pays in taxes to 
Government about half a million a year. But the Times has 
over-stepped itself. It has committed the double crime of ex- 
posing the thorough incapacity of the titled rulers of the 
country, who have by their weakness, selfishness, and imbeci- 
lity put the very existence of the nation in jeopardy; and it 
has told the people what power they possess, and how they 
must exercise it. Short-sighted Times. For once it has 
done the state great service, and for this it must be throttled ; 
its neck must be wrung. But the people gain, allround. They 
gain in having their rulers well pommeled, and in having a 
free and unshackled press. ‘“ When rogues fall out, honest 
men get their own.” It is to be hoped that the Times paper 
will grow more and more worthy of its title of “ Liberal,” and 
that the honorable member for Nottingham will be a little more 
liberal in his politics, and a little more happy in his quotations, 
when he wishes to cite American precedents. His journal has 
certainly done great good, and though he has been bountifully 
paid both in hard coin—that “almighty dollar” that he flings 
at us Yankees so often; or rather the mightier sovereign—and 
also in the place and position that the possession of wealth 
always confers, still he must suffer for his plain speaking. 

A meagre picture, a “beggarly account,” is presented in the 
figures that show the circulation of every class of British news- 
papers, except the “liberal” political journals. Agricultural 
and horticultural papers figure to the amount of 11,491 copies 
only, in 1851, while sporting journals stand at 47,331! “Oh! 
monstrous! but one halfpenny worth of bread to this intolera- 
ble deal of sack!” And all the religious newspapers only stood 
at 20,119 in 1851, and this number declined in two years to 
15,169. But there are some crumbs of comfort for the reli- 
gious readers in the thought that the sporting journals also 

eclined, from 47,331 to 88,873. Literary papers—those that 
were stamped—increased a little, from 6038 to 6286. The cir- 
culation of the agricultural papers neither advanced nor receded. 
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Railway journals fell off from 4965 to 4185; and papers relat- 
ing to military and naval affairs declined from 4161 to 3899. 
The great results, however, are shown in the political journals. 
While the “liberal,” “republican,” and radical sheets have 
increased in two years from 322,000 to 380,000, the “‘ conserv- 
ative,” “stand-still,” “no-progress,” “tory,” and “old fogy” 
journals have rapidl declined from 188,812 to 131,887. On 
der the influence and stimulus of the law abolishing the news- 
paper stamp, we leave it to young mathematicians to work out 
the problem how long it will take the “liberal” papers to get a 
circulation of a million copies, and to work the utter annihila- 
tion of the Church & State Gazette, and the great crowd of 
“conservative” papers. Under the new régime, we shall see 
journals of commanding influence and large circulation, besides 
the Times, and cheap papers, far superior to the three-penny 
radical hebdomadals of the present day. We most heartily 
congratulate the people of Great Britain on the abolition of the 
newspaper stamp. We give the “King, Lords, and Com- 
mons,” the entire crowd of bishops, archbishops, and deans, the 
titled and pampered menials among the “ privileged,” whether 
lay or clerical, not one particle of credit for their pretended 
“love for the dear people,” or affectation of a wish for the 
“education of the masses.” Such a love and such wishes do 
not exist, except in the credulity of a poor aristocracy-led, 
priest-ridden crowd. Every single act of legislation, every 
vote of the “ privileged” in the Commons, and the titled in the 
Lords, when 
“The bench of bishops half forgets to snore,” 


clearly and indubitably proves this. 

The entire number of periodicals — weekly, monthly, and 
= London—not the newspapers—of the different 
classes, is as follows: 


Agricultural, - - - - 8 Medical, - - - - = 2 
Army and Navy, - - - 7 Miscellaneous, - - - 86 
Art Intelligence, - - - 11 Missionary, - - - - 16 
Botany, Floriculture, and Horti- Musical, - - ° ° 16 
culture,- - - - - 22 Natural History, - - - 4 
Educational,- - - = - 9 Railway, - - - - 5 
Fashion, - - - - - 10 Religious,- - - - - 80 
Jewish,- - - - 4 Sunday-School, - - - 1 
Juvenile, - - - - 10 Secientifi,- - - - 14 
Tegal, - - - = 5 Sporting, - - - - 6 
Literary, - - - -  - 32 Temperance, - - - 10 
Mechanical,  - - 8 
Total, - - - - 400 


This list comprises about every periodical—the stamped news- 
papers excepted—in the United Kingdom—for there are very 
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few out of the metropolis—and the Edinburgh Review, Dublin 
Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, and other leading periodicals 
are included in the number, as they have publishing houses or 
agencies in London. We then find the newspaper and period- 
ical publications of Great Britain to be in the following propor- 
tions: 


London newspapers and stamped publications, - 2 + 123 
English papers,- - - 231 
Trish papers, - - - - 91 
Welsh papers, - - - - = 12 
Channel Island papers, - - - - @ = = 25 

Total, newspapers, - - - 
London weekly periodicals, - - « 
London monthly periodicals, - - - - - - 294 
London quarterly publications, - - - - 55 
London societies’ publications, - - - - 13 

Total, periodicals, - - + - - 400 

Grand total, British publication, - - 961 


We have no means of knowing the circulation of the un- 
stamped ee my publications of the kingdom. 

The following list gives the circulation of the newspapers of 
the United States. It will be observed that the last column 
gives the aggregate circulation, or the entire number of copies 
printed in a year, and the second column the average number 
of copies of each separate paper printed annually: 


UNITED STATES NEWSPAPERS IN 1850. 
Average 


Aggregate 

Number. ration 

Daily papers, 254 925,669 235,119,966 
Tri-weekly, - - - - - 115 102,706 11,811,140 
Semi-weekly, - - - - 31 179,522 5,565,176 
Weekly, - - - +1912 80,135 153,218,908 
Total, newspapers, - ~- 2312 405,715,190 
Semi-monthly, - - - = 95 123,194 11,703,480 
Monthly,- - - - - = 100 88,878 8,887,808 
Quarterly, - - - =- - 19 545 103,500 
Total, periodicals, - - 214 96,704 20,694,788 

Grand total, : - = 2526 168,808 426,409,978 


The following list gives a different arrangement, and shows 
the yearly circulation, the average circulation of each paper, as 
well as the aggregate circulation or number of copies printed : 
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PAPERS AND PERIODICALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Average 
Number, Circulation, Circul’n, Circulation, 


Political papers, - - 1630 1,907,794 1170 221,844,133 136,100 
Literary and miscellaneous, 569 1,692,803 2975 78,002,476 135,330 
Religious, - - - 191 1,071,657 5611 33,645,484 176,154 
Neutral and independent,- 83 303,722 3659 88,023,953 1,060,530 
Scientific, - 53 207,041 3906 4,893,932 92,338 


Total and average, - 2526 5,183,017 2052 426,409,978 168,808 


We can now seqthe comparative circulation of newspapers 
in Great Britain and America. 


Aggregate number of newspapers printed in Great Britain in a 


year, - - - - - 90,000,000 
Newspapers printed in the United States, - - - - 405,715,190 
Number in London, . - - - - - - - 63,874,130 
Number in the State of New-York, - - - - - 115,385,473 
Daily papers in State of New-York, - = 2 = = 63,928,685 
Papers printed in Ohio, — - - - - - - - 30,473,407 
Daily papers in Ohio, - - 14,285,633 


The figures give the aggregate number of ¢opies printed in a 
year, in the respective places. This advantage, however, is 
given in the comparison, to Great Britain, that the figures re- 
late to the papers published there in 1853, whereas in the 
United States the statistics are taken from the Census report of 
1850. The number of daily papers published in Great Britain 
at this time is only sixteen, while in the city of Cincinnati 
alone there are the same number. Cincinnati itself has not 
had an existence as long as the London Times newspaper. In 
the State of New-York there are fifty-one daily papers. We 
will estimate the number of periodical publications printed in 
Great Britain in a year, considerably higher in proportion to 
the newspapers, than with us, for they do not there have the 
restriction of the stamp, like the newspaper. The number of 
periodicals in Great Britain, the estimated number printed, and 
the number of newspapers and the aggregate number printed 
in Great Britain and the United States, will stand thus: 


Number. Aggregate, 


Newspapers in Great Britain;- - - - 561 90,000,000 
Periodicals in Great Britain, - - = 400 35,000,000 

Total in Great Britain, - - - - 961 125,000,000 
Newspapers in the United States, - - - 2,312 405,715,190 
Periodicals in the United States, - - 214 20,694,788 


Total in the United States, - - - 2,526 426,409,978 
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By the most liberal estimate the number of copies of news- 
eg and periodicals printed in Great Britain in a year, is 
ess than one third the number published in America. The 
number of copies of all the London newspapers—yearly sub- 
scriptions—is 624,741. This is at least two thirds of the news- 
paper circulation of the kingdom. Of newspapers and periodi- 
cals in Great Britain, there are, as stated, about a million and 
a quarter of copies subscribed for by the year, or sold annual- 
ly, while in the United States, the number is 5,183,017. Much 
has been said in the English journals about the “ respectabi- 
lity” and “dignity” of the newspaper press in that country, 
and those papers that have got well established send forth pe- 
riodical jeremiades on the “low” grade and standing of papers 
in countries that have not the blessing of the stamp; and a 
doleful prediction that such will be the state of things in Great 
Britain, in case the stamp is abolished. We shall not pass 
any opinion on the relative “ dignity,” talent, and “ respect- 
ability ” of the journals of the two countries. As to quantity 
of matter, undoubtedly there are some papers in Great Britain, 
of very large size, that at ten or twelve cents a copy are cheap- 
er reading, considering the amount of matter published, than 
many American papers that are sold at one or two cents a copy. 
Can it be contended, though, that papers like the New-York 77rv- 
bune, Times, and Herald, the Boston Post and National Intelligen- 
cer, the Washington Union, and some other American journals, 
are conducted with any less ability than the first-class papers 
of Great Britain? We think not. Elaborate criticism, well- 
turned periods, and matchless rhetoric are seen in the British 
journals, and while there may be more learning, the ordinary 
topics of the day are not discussed with that freedom that they 
are with us. Our first-class papers are undoubtedly far cheap- 
er than theirs, and a press unshackled by ‘excise and stamp 
duties, gives an opportunity for a newspaper in every consid- 
erable village, while all the large towns have the advantages of 
a daily paper. We do not consider that the absurd and im- 
practicable proposition of a copy-right on news—which was 
“tried on” in the House of Commons, and failed by a large 
majority against it, needs any discussion. After a little trial 
of a really “ free” press in Great Britain, publishers there will 
find that whenever the conductors of any journals depend on 
obtaining their news at second hand, and on clipping and bor- 
rowing from other papers instead of giving original matter, 
such journals will occupy a subordinate place, and obtain but 
a small circulation. What papers in America pay more for 
original matter, valuable correspondence, and early news, than 
the New-York Herald and New-York Tribune, and where are 
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the papers that circulate as largely or pay their proprietors as 
well? Probably none in thiscountry. From the best data we 
can obtain we believe the combined circulation of the New- 
York Sun, Tribune, Herald, and Times, to be not less than an 
aggregate of 65,000,000 copies in a year, about one eighth part 
of all that are printed in the United States and more than all 
that are printed in London, and at least two thirds as much as 
the entire newspaper circulation of Great Britain. The idea 
that these papers obtained their large circulation by any other 
course than that of a liberal expenditure for original matter, 
and early news, or that they suffer in their circulation by other 
papers “filching” from them, is simply ridiculous. 

or the purpose of comparing the former with the present 
circulation, the following figures will be of interest : 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


1840. 1850, 

Dail - = = = = 138 254 
tri-weekly, - 125 146 
Periodicals, - - - = 227 214 
Total, - + 1,631 2,526 


NEWSPAPERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


1782, 1790. 1801 1988, 
England, - - - - - - 52 60 135 9393 


Scotland, - - - - - 8 7 31 77 
Total, - - - 63 76 222 561 


CIRCULATION OF LONDON NEWSPAPERS IN 1808. 


Morning papers,- - 16,000 Weekly papers, - - 20,000 

Evening papers, - - 14,000 All pr Ang - = + 10,000 
Sunday papers, - - - 25,000 

1908, 1822. 1841. 1854. 

Circulation of the Times, - - 5,000 5,700 11,000 51,200 

“ “ Morning Chronicle, - .... 3,180  ..... 2,800 

 $t. James’s Chronicle, .... 3,700  ..... 


Of the 561 newspapers published in Great Britain, 91 com- 
menced their career before the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Five were commenced between 1600 and 1700, 30 
between 1700 and 1750, and 56 between 1750 and 1800. The 
following list give the oldest and many of the best-known of 
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the papers of Great Britain, with the date of their first pubJi- 
cation : 


Edinburgh Gazette, - - - - - = = = 1600 
Caledonian Mercury, .- - = = 1660 
London Gazette, - - - - - - - 1665 
Edinburgh Evening Courant, - - - - - - 1690 


Stamford - - - - 1695 
Public (London, daily) - - - 1700 
Worcester Journal, - - - - - - - 1709 


Neéweastle Courant, - - «+ - « 
Northampton Mercury, ~ - - - = = = 1720 
St. James’s Chronicle, (London,)- - - - - = 
Belfast Newsletter, - - 1737 
Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, «© « 
Saunders’ Newsletter, (Dublin, daily) - - - - 1746 


Aberdeen Journal, - « « « 
Cambridge Chronicle, - = 1748 
Oxford Journal, - - - 1753 
Liverpool Times, - - - 1757 
Exeter Flying Post, - - - - 1763 


Lloyd’s List, (London, daily,)- - - - - - 1764 
Morning Chronicle, (London, daily,) - - - 1770 
Morning Post, (London, daily,) - - - - - 1772 
Morning Herald, (London, daily,) - - - - - 1781 
The Times, (London, daily) - - - - - = 1788 
Gazette de Guernsey, (French) - - - - - = 1789 
Glasgow Courier, - - - - 1791 
Morning Advertiser, (London, daily,) - - - - - 1794 
Commercial Daily List, (London, daily, - = = = 1794 
Weekly Dispatch, - - - - = = 1801 
Liverpool Mercury, - - - - 1811 
Literary Gazette, - - = =) 
Manchester Guardian, - - - = 1821 


Liverpool Albion, - - - - 1825 
Nottingham Mercury, - - - - - - - 1825 
Atheneum, - ° ° - 1828 
Gateshead Observer, - - - - - 1837 


London Daily News, - - - - . - - - 1846 


The oldest paper now existing in the kingdom appears to be 
the Edinburgh Gazette ; and next follow the Caledonian Mercury, 
London Gazette, and Edinburgh Courant. Instances of longevity 
in = appear more numerous north of the Tweed than 
south. The oldest daily paper in London is the Public Ledger; 
and though now in the last half of the second century of its 
existence, for several years it has had less than 550 subscribers. 
The Commercial Daily List, (London,) now in its sixtieth year, 
has for several years had less than 100 subscribers. The other 
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London dailies of smallest circulation are the Shipping & Mer- 
cantile Gazette, the Standard, the Globe, the Sun, the Morning 
Chronicle and the Morning Post ; and these have for years sub- 
sisted on a circulation of less than 38000 copies each, and the 
first two on less than 2000. 

We do not propose to give the history and characteristics of 
all the leading newspapers of Great Britain, but a brief notice 
of some of the most prominent. The London Times, in its 
resources, its capital, its value as a property, in the amount 
and variety of its contents, in its world-wide circulation and 
influence, and in the talent and learning shown in its columns, 
has long been considered as the “leading newspaper” of Great 
Britain and the world. It has been the terror of evil-doers, 
has had the envy of the little, the fear of the great; has been 
read by all, had the confidence of few, and been loved by 
none. The Irish judge, the country squire, and the London 
magistrate fear to give decisions at war with reason, justice, 
and right, not because the law is strong, but because they will 
be exposed in “ the leading journal” — get pilloried in the 
Times. The sly and sanctimonious rogue fears nothing so 
much as publicity ; when caught, repents not the wrongs com- 
mitted, but the sins found out. Le feels sad at the thought of 
a residence in Newgate; is not partial to Horsemonger-lane ; 
and while contemplating the revolving wheels within the pre- 
cincts of Printing-house Square, acts cautiously and timidly at 
the approach of danger, 


“and to his Maker prays 
Forgiveness for his crimes — 

To keep him from temptation,” and 
The clutches of the Times. 


But the “ leading journal” does not take that high stand that 
is calculated to do the greatest amount of good. Though it often 
“Jays on and spares not,” and sometimes fights in a cause and 
on a side that seems to be unpopular, yet it invariably has an 
eye to its own interests, “ goes in” for “the law and the projits,” 
and espouses that cause that promises to be the most popular. 
It emphatically goes with the times. With the principles—no, 
not the principles, for it has none, but with the interests—that 
control the Times, it never takes the side that is unpopular; 
never fights manfully, regardless of odds, in the great cause of 
human rights. It will never continue a battle in the face of 
its own immediate interests, with the eventual prospects of suc- 
cess, provided the “ balance-sheet” will be materially affected 
thereby. When the late Sir Robert Peel with his great heart 
and strong mind and his little phalanx of followers, stood up 
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boldly, and “ fought like brave men long and well,” against the 

injustice and iniquity of the corn-laws, not one particle of sup- 
ae did they receive from the Zimes. The patronage of the 
anded aristocracy, the favor of interested politicians, the appre- 
ciation of the value of its most numerous and powerful body of 
supporters, prompted and kept up an opposition as virulent and 
self-interested as it was energetic and relentless, But the very 
day the corn-laws were repealed, it turned directly around and 
advocated free trade, and it has advocated it ever since. The 
times had changed, and so did the Times. The country went 
so strongly in favor of Sir Robert Peel and his great measure 
while the struggle was going on in Parliament, that a mass 
meeting was called in the city of London, at which a promi- 
nent actor was the Right Honorable Baronet the member for 
Tamsworth. Those who were instrumental in getting up the 
meeting were desirous that the proceedings should be publish- 
ed in “the leading journal” and when the secretary of the 
meeting called at the advertising office—the part of the Times 
establishment accessible to the public—he was told they would 
publish it—the price, five hundred pounds! “What!” says 
the secretary. “Five hundred pounds,” says the clerk, with 
as much nonchalance as if he were telling the price of advertis- 
ing a lost pocket-book. The sum was paid. The Zimes knows 
the value of its columns. To one who understands the princi- 
ples that govern the paper, and the way to go to work to buy 
its influence, the air of insulted virtue that the Times some- 
times assumes, is decidedly amusing. The coolness with which 
it will return a hundred-pound note to a “ party” who wants 
a certain railway scheme “ puffed,” and the credit it gets for 
being so immaculate, the scorn and contempt that rest on the 
head of the poor victim, who went the wrong way to work, is duly 
appreciated by the “ knowing ones.” That conductors of pub- 
lic journals always did, and always will receive pay for the use 
of their columns, and the influence of their paper, for any 
scheme that comes within the pale of their conscientiousness, 
is perfectly evident to every man. It is sufficient for the pub- 
lic to know that they can place such confidence in their favor- 
ite journal, as to believe that they will not be knowingly mis- 
led in matters of importance. But the Times lacks one ele- 
ment of permanent success and support. The great cause of 
human rights among the down-trodden, has never found an ad- 
vocate in the Zimes newspaper. Its course has been to bear 
down hard on petty offenders, obtain and keep the largest share 
of public favor possible, by not offending great vested interests 
and darling hobbies. Let the public attention and sympathies 
once get turned into the columns of younger, fresher, cheaper, 
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and more liberal papers than the Times; such papers as the 
abolition of the stamp duty will be certain to bring out; and 
let it once be seen that there are journals in which the eye, the 
ear, and the voice of the public can be obtained, and the Times, 
so long the dread, the foe, the envy of the many, will assume an 
ordinary rank among journals. However free a people may 
be in their government and laws, it is not a satisfactory state 
of things to have one great organ of public opinion in the 
hands of one man or company of men, that stands at once at 
the head of the journals of the country, and is stronger in 
means, circulation, and public influence, than all the others. 
There are thirteen other daily and tri-weekly papers in Lon- 
don besides the Zimes and Hvening Mail,* but all of them 
together only print about two-thirds as many papers in a year 
as are issued from the Zimes office. We are greatly mistak- 
en in our estimate of the permanence and popularity of our 
own political journals, and the means by which their popular- 
ity has been established, if there are not several daily pa: 
= in this country—already of wide circulation and great in- 
uence—that will not only attain and keep a far larger cireu- 
lation than the Zimes, but outlive it. It must be very 
satisfactory to those whose lives and fortunes are embarked in 
high-toned, independent journals in this country, to see by the 
figures we have given that those papers, and only those, in 
Great Britain that are both liberal and independent, get a cir- 
culation, and command an influence just as our own journals of 
that class do, toa far greater extent than either “ party” or neu- 
tral papers. A people who are cradled in the love of “ life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness,” can never be brought to gauge 
their minds and wishes so as to run quietly or permanently in 
the grooves of political opinion or party strife. In every com- 
munity that can sustain a “rational, sober government,” there 
is more of good than evil, more virtue than vice. It follows, 
then, as necessarily as the day accompanies the sun, that any 
public journal will be read and sustained, in the long run, just 
in proportion to the ability and good management which it 
brings into the field in advocating the great cause of public vir- 
tue, rational progress, and the rights of mankind. Whenever 2, 
public journal fails in these cardinal points, though ability and 
tact may keep up a species of popularity for a time, it must, ere 
long, fail, or take a subordinate position. _ 
Among the London papers, the Courier was once the lead- 
ing journal. In 1815, it had a circulation of 8000 copies— 
the largest of any paper in the kingdom—and it continued 


*The Hvening Mail is issued tri-weekly from the Times office, and filled with 
selections from the Times. 
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for several years. In 1809, Coleridge wrote for the Courier, 
and two years after was engaged at a salary to write for 
it seantienl During the greatest popularity of the Courier, 
Mr. Street was editor, In 1825, Mr. James Stewart became 
editor. This was the gentleman who killed Sir Alexander 
Boswell — author of Travels in the United States —in a duel. 
Mr. Stewart supported the Whigs, and under Lord Melbourne’s 
Ministry obtained a permanent government situation. Laman 
Blanchard then became the editor. It swayed a large influence, 
the Tories feared it, dreaded it, bought it out; Blanchard re- 
signed, and the Courier, once the most valuable newspaper 
ed in England, breathed its last on the 6th of July, 1842. 

is paper, like many others in Great Britain, was in the con- 
stant habit of reprinting without credit, articles from contem- 
porary journals. For several years it copied in this way, lead- 
ing articles from the Liverpool Courier. This taking, with- 
out giving any credit, articles from other papers, is not usual 
with the first-class London journals, but the weekly papers, 
and many of the provincial journals are in the constant habit 
of doing it. The Morning Post, so long the sweet and amia- 
ble mouth-piece of the aristocracy, was started in 1772. It was 
commenced by Mr. John Bell, who was joined by Rev. Henry 
Bate, in 1775. Mr. Bate—afterwards Sir Bate Dudley—contin- 
ued with it till 1780, quarreled with the other conductors, left 
it, and set up the Morning Herald. The famous Mr. Tatter- 
sall owned the Post from 1792 to 1795. He then sold it—it 
having at that time a circulation of only 350 copies—to Mr. 
Daniel Stuart, father-in-law of Sir James Mackintosh. Robert 
Burns was applied to to contribute poetry to its columns, but 
declined. ordsworth wrote for the Post, so did Coleridge, 
and Charles Lamb, and Sir James Mackintosh. In its palmy 
days, the Post was an independent, vigorously conducted, and 
profitable journal, and from 1799 to 1803, rom | a larger circula- 
tion than any other paperin London. In 1808 it had a sale of 
over 4500 copies. It stood by the people, attacked the govern- 
ment and culpable officials, abused the Prince Regent ; was 
hated, feared, and dreaded in high quarters, and was finally 
bought off, and became the poor, purring, harmless thing we 
now see it. 

The Morning Chronicle was established in 1770, by Mr. Wood- 
fall, the well-known publisher of the “ Letters of Junius.” It 
is now the oldest daily in London, except the Public Ledger. 
The present Lord Campbell was engaged on this paper, first as 
reporter, then as theatrical critic, for several years. Hazlitt 
and Dickens both furnished Parliamentary reports for the 
Morning Chronicle ; and the former first published in this paper 
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some of his most elegant criticisms. The earliest numbers of 
“Sketches by Boz” were first published in the Chronicle. Cole- 
ridge was engaged to write for it, but did not. Mr. James Mill 
was a contributor; and Campbell published in the Chronicle 
some of his finest songs, and among them “The Mariners of 
England.” 

Another London daily, the Star, the first evening paper 
started in the metropolis, has disappeared from among the 
London journals, having been merged in the Albion in 1831. 
The Star was started by Mr. Peter Stuart, brother of Mr. Dan- 
iel Stuart, of the Morning Post. Mr. Stuart offered Burns a 
guinea a week to contribute poetry to its columns. Burns did 
not accept the engagement, but he addressed to Mr. Stuart his 
“ Poem written toa gentleman who had sent him a newspaper, 
and offered to continue it free of expense.” The facetious Bob 
Allen, of whom Lamb talks so pleasantly, was for a long time 
a regular contributor to the Séar. 

The Times was started in 1788, by Mr. Walter, father of the 
present proprietor. The fortunes of newspapers vary at differ- 
ent periods of their existence, as “the best-laid schemes of 
mice and men gang aft agley.” In 1802 the Morning Post had 
the highest circulation of any paper in London. In the order 
of their circulation the four principal papers ranged thus: the 
Morning Post, the Morning Herald, the Morning Advertiser, and 
the Times. In 1854 this order was exactly reversed, their cir- 
culation being: the Times, (51,200,) Advertiser, (7688,) Herald, 
(3712,) and Post (2667.) With the exception of the Times 
and Morning Advertiser, the Daily News, in circulation and 
influence, exceeds them all. The Morning Advertiser was 
started in 1794. This paper is the organ of the “ Licensed 
Victuallers,” and owned by them. Its circulation is almost 
entirely confined to the London hotels, drinking-shops, gam- 
bling-hells, and eating-houses. The proprietorship and support 
of this paper is a kind of a joint-stock affair—a combination 
for mutual defense. Attempts at enacting “ Maine liquor laws,” 
and all legislation affecting the liquor trade, get opposed or 
supported, according to circumstances, in the Advertiser. It 
has long been known by the soubriquet bestowed on it by the 
Times, the classic appellation of the ‘‘ Morning Tap-tub.” 

The want of a thoroughly liberal paper was long felt 
in London; and to supply it the Daily News was started, 
in 1846. Without following in the wake of the “chartist” 
and radical journals, the Daily News isa more unvarying, con- 
sistent, and thoroughly “liberal” and republican paper than 
any other of the London dailies. It has a circulation of over 
4000 copies, is edited with great ability, and employs able cor- 
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respondents in America, at the seat of war, and in various 
parts of the world. The Daily News is more fair and impar- 
tial, and better informed on American affairs, than most of the 
London journals, and is about the only paper in London that 
either understands or does justice to our republican form of 
government. There is no paper in England that is more reli- 
able, and few as much so, as the Daily News, on all subjects 
that relate to home or foreign politics, or public opinion in 
Great Britain. 

The Weekly Dispatch has a much larger circulation than 
any other first-class weekly paper in London. The only 
weekly journals that excel it in circulation are two or three 
radical papers, that are published at three-pence, half the price 
of the Dispatch. It has a sale of nearly 40,000 copies; and 
though one year sometimes shows a decrease on the number of 
the year previous, yet it has a regular and increasing circula- 
tion, and exerts a large influence. No paper among the weekly 
journals of the kingdom is more independent and fearless in 
opinion, and not one probably furnishes so much original mat- 
ter, or so large a quantity of reading, according to the price. 
The matter in each number would fill a middling-sized volume. 
Slashing and independent, sometimes coarse and scurrilous, 
and at others humorous or complimentary, there is always 
something piquant, racy, and amusing in the Dispatch, far 
above the level of the common-place twaddle so often seen in 
the columns of its “conservative,” “amiable,” and “respectable” 
cotemporaries. ‘Agricola”—understood to be W. J. Fox, M.P. 
—has an article on national politics in every number. The 
Dispatch was for many years owned by the late Alderman 
Harmer, who did not get to be Lord Mayor of London. 
His “turn” came, but the Times “wrote him down.” The 
Dispatch is equally known for its hostility to the Established 
Church and its bitter enmity to the Times. The venality, 
tyranny, and false steps of the clergy, “the peccadilloes of all 
Piccadilly,” the one hundred and forty-nine “ disposable liv- 
ings,” and the hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars income 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, all get appropriately noticed 
in the Dispatch. The leader on the first page, written by Mr. 
Sidney Smith, treats of some prominent topic of history or 
politics, and in a style peculiarly his own. In literary criti- 
cisms the Dispatch is more noted for good nature, and in making 
a judicious selection or extract from a work, than for any par- 
ticular acumen or impartiality in its judgment. 

The Spectator is a well-conducted, able journal, and one of the 
best weekly papers in thékingdom. Bell's Life in London is a 
* sporting” paper, gives due notice of all horse-races, ‘“‘ meetings 
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of the hounds,” “sports of the ring,” and kindred topics. It 
has had a large circulation, and is now far in advance of any 
of the religious papers of the metropolis, but its sale is con- 
stantly and meet decreasing ; the British public seemingly 
growing tired of brutalizing amusements, and turning their 
attention to national politics, to literature, science, and agricul- 
ture. 
The Sunday Times is a sporting paper of the lowest class, 
published on Sunday by a Jew. Its circulation is fast decreas- 
ing, and has no influence whatever. The purely literary 
journals are the Atheneum, the Critic, the Literary Gazette, and 
Notes & Queries. The Atheneum has the largest circulation, 
and is the best known. That paper and its literary compeers, 
are esteemed for the general fairness and candor of their criti- 
cisms. 
Many of the “ provincial papers” of Great Britain have at- 
tained a high rank, and in their class are probably supe- 
rior to those of any other country. There are country jour- 
nals in Great Britain that have not only been published 
longer than our nation has had an existence, but longer than 
there has been a newspaper press in America. The Stamford 
Mercury was established in 1695, and has made for its present 
and former proprietors immense fortunes. Mr. Newcomb, the 
late owner, a few years since left to his heirs a very large sum, 
made while proprietor of that journal. It has a large adver- 
tising patronage, perhaps second to no other provincial jour- 
nalin England. Out of London, the paper of largest circula- 
tion is the Manchester Guardian, and next to that the Leeds Mer- 
cury, circulating respectively about 17,000 and 12,000 copies. 
The Newcastle Courant is the oldest journal in the county of 
Northumberland. We have seen a copy of this paper that was 
printed during the reign of Queen Anne; it was a folio, about 
seven by nine inches, and a large share of it advertisements. 
It had one advertisement of a line of stage coaches that run 
from Edinburgh to London, going through Newcastle; and 
making the journey in the “ unprecedented period of six days.” 
When we read the advertisement, the steam-horse was making 
the entire distance without change of cars, in fourteen hours! 
*By a singular coincidence the fare was nearly the same; the 
first-class fare by train, being eighty-seven shillings, and by the 
coach in Queen Anne’s time, four pounds ten, just three shil- 
lings higher than by rail. Personal expenses, though, for six 
days would make the difference very material. The leading 
papers of the two large University towns; the Cambridge Chro- 
nicle and the Oxford Journal, are cack a little over a hundred 
years old. The two oldest papers in Liverpool are the Liverpool 
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Times, (1757,) and Gore's Liverpool Advertiser, (1765.) The ablest 
literary and general news-journal of Liverpool is the Albion. 
The “ London Correspondent of the Liverpool Albion,” is pro- 
bably better known as a letter-writer, than any newspaper cor- 
respondent in the kingdom. His contributions have given the 
Albion a high rank. 

One of the best known, most popular, and profitable of the 
provincial journals of England is Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, 
now pretty well along in its second century. The Nottingham 
Mercury, for many years a leading liberal journal of Notting- 
hamshire, was established in 1825, by Thomas Bailey, Esq., 
father of Philip James Bailey, author of Festus. Mr. Bailey 
has been well known as a newspaper writer and editor for more 
than a quarter of a century. Lis poetical and prose composi- 
tions have held a highly respectable rank. 

The paper most noted for its originality and wit, of all the 
journals in the kingdom, out of London, is the Gateshead Ob- 
server, published at Gateshead, Durhamshire, and edited by Mr. 
Clephan. For turning a paragraph against the perpetrator of a 
dull joke, for extracting fun from a dry subject, for finding 
amusement and the ridiculous where others would see none, 
the Gateshead Observer is particularly noted. The oldest paper 
in Glasgow is the Courier, established in 1791, and the oldest 
daily, is the North British Daily Mail, (1847,) and in fact the 
only daily paper on the island of Great Britain, out of London. 


The daily papers of Ireland are two, the Freeman's Jour- . 


nal, and Saunder’s Newsletter, both published in Dublin. 
The Newsletter was established in 1746, and the Journal in 1763. 
The Freeman’s Journal is a liberal paper, and conducted with 
ability ; the Newsletter is neutral. The oldest paper in Ireland is 
the Dublin Gazette, (1711,) and the oldest out of Dublin, the 
Belfast Newsletter, (1737,) now well along in its second century, 
and one of the raciest, best-known, and best-conducted of the 
[rish journals. The paper of the largest circulation and influ- 
ence in Ireland, and probably the ablest in its editorial manage- 
ment, is the Northern Whig, Belfast, conducted by Francis D. 
Finlay, Esq. The Whig is liberal in the widest sense, advo- 
cates free trade; is of large size, issued three times a week. 
We are not called upon to speak of the ever-amusing Punch, 
or the witty Diogenes. Every body reads them, and every 
body knows all about them. ‘The hump-backed humorist is so 
regular in his weekly visits, so constant in his attendance on 
the Ministers, Lords, Commons, and all others where there is 
food for fun, or punishable peccadilloes to expose, that it is 
doubtful if the affairs of the kingdom would go smoothly with- 
out him. Punch may be considered as one of the estates of the 
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realm, every way essential to the well-being and duration of 
Her Majesty’s kingdom, and without which the matter-of-fact 
and phlegmatic Englishman would die of ennui, and sobriety, 
and seriousness, and the not-taking of Sebastopol. 

In literary criticism, with the exception of the literary pa- 
pers of London, and the Daily News and Times there are no jour- 
nals in the kingdom that are as impartial and reliable as some 
of the newspapers of Edinburgh. Reviews, criticisms, and ar- 
ticles on every branch of literature, science, and philosophy, 
appear in the Scotsman, the Witness, the Caledonian Mercury, 
the Evening Post, and the Courant. Many of these articles 
come up to the highest standard. The Evening Post was 
for some time under the editorial management of the late 
Dr. Crichton, one of the first scholars and best writers that ever 
filled an editor’s chair in the “ Athens of the North.” The 
Witness has for many years been edited by Hugh Miller, Esq., 
the well-known author of the “Old Red Sandstone,” and other 
works. The Scotsman is the most thoroughly liberal and inde- 
— paper in Edinburgh, very ably conducted and has a 
arge circulation. The Dundee Advertiser, Aberdeen Herald, and 
Inverness Courier, are well-managed, influential journals. The 
Ladies’ Own Journal, (Edinburgh,) a racy, gossipping, fire-side 
journal, belongs to a class of entertaining papers, very common 
in the United States, but seldom seen in Great Britain. There is 
a concentration, a singleness of purpose, and a devotedness 
to the one great object for which a journal is started, in the 
most of the first-class English and Scotch newspapers that con- 
trasts strongly with our own. The provincial papers of Great 
Britain are few in number, and are doubtless conducted with 
more ability than the most of our “ country” newspapers. The 
British provincial journals are more matter-of-fact than ours, 
less entertaining, and less diffuse ; give more special local infor- 
mation to their readers, and deal less in jokes, personalities, 
and vague generalities. A foreigner in both countries, one not 
acquainted with the peculiar characteristics of the two people— 
the Britons and Americans—would pronounce the British jour- 
nals the most useful, and ours the most entertaining and amus- 
ing. The newspaper press in every free country sways a mighty 
influence, and when the reading public will realize the fact, 
they can control, guide, and elevate their journals to any stand- 
ard or position they choose, by consigning to neglect and desue- 
tude those “ organs of public opinion” that disseminate falsehood 
rather than truth, that cater toa morbid appetite and false taste, 
and that leave unmentioned great wrongs for fear of offending the 
wrong-doers. Our journals and books are too numerous, the 
political changes that are taking place in the world at the pre- 
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sent period are too important to have our time, our energies, 
and our intellectual powers misdirected by being drawn into 
corrupt channels, or frittered away by poring over the pages 
of dullness and stupidity. Indifference and silence in view of 
great public wrongs, and in the face of incapacity and crimi- 
nality in our public servants, on the part of those who assume 
the office of directing and guiding public opinion, is as culpable 
as falsehood and corrupt teaching. When this isseen and felt; 
when the people, the masses, realize their responsibility and 
power, they can create and build up by their suffrages and sup- 
port, a class of journals that shall be the life-blood of the com- 
munity, and the supporting pillars of the state, that shall and 
must sustain public virtue, for the simple and sole reason that 
to do otherwise will consign them to an oblivion as lasting and 
as inevitable as it is deserving. 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mario’s last notes have died away on our shores, though 
Brignoli still prolongs half his sweetness. Yet, dear amateur, 
if you deign to be so addressed, the warbling skylark conjured 
by Pyne, nor the wide voice and sometimes dear, delicious 
notes of La Grange can make us forget our gratitude to the 
great Grisi, whose memory will ever linger a star of brilliant 
lustre in the skies of New-York, and Mario’s tones will con- 
tinue to haunt our boards, though a host of Bolcionis and 
Mirates essay to exorcise him from our affectionate regard. 
Twined ever in the wreath of our poetic memories are the 
names of the incomparable pair. 

Designing to make our way to our subject by a few words 
on familiar topics, we will not omit one about the William Tell 
of Rossini. Ah! is not that superb? We forget the discus- 
sions of the times in which it was written, about the different 
schools that prevailed; pass by the oft-repeated overture, bow- 
ing to Steffenone, slight Badiali, and the whole host of worthies, 
to pay our tribute to the composer in the trio of the second act. 
The great Maestro was not asleep when he wrote that. It 
moves now to the tune of our enchanted memories, and chal- 
lenges comparison with any thing of a similar character ever 
written—so picturesque, so animated, so poetic, so inspiring. 
Tragic memories linger around this great work of the trem- 
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bling sensitiveness and marvellous unconsciousness of genius 
We would gladly run through the repertoire of operatic inter- 
ests, but we must hasten to our theme, though we can not omit 
the Troubadour of Verdi. As little as we admire his composi- 
tions—so lacking in spirit, soul, aptness, and fire—as deficient 
as he is in orchestral effect, as produced by a scientific appli- 
ance of the knowledge of the harmonious light and shade which 
the great composers produce—so far as he falls behind Rossini 
in the latter respects—so immeasurably inferior as he is to Mo- 
zart in the former—his I] Trovatore possesses such admirable 
appliances, and was so well put upon the stage, that we forget 
criticism, and exclaim, Beautiful! That which is wanting in 
orchestral is made up in stage effect; and whatever might be 
objected to in individuals, Steffenone, Vestvali, Brignoli, and 
Amodio form a noble quartette. True, Steffenone’s luscious 
voice will not always come at her bidding, any more than will 
spirits from the vasty deep; nor will Vestvali’s always keep 
pace with her spirit. Yet the latter lady may take encourage- 
ment from this, that some of her scenes in the Gipsy are indel- 
ibly stamped on the mind of her auditors. In gaining more 
sympathy than applause, she obtains a foretaste of fame, which 
is, in its nature, immortal, while noisy applause passes away 
with the blush of the evening. 

It is warm June, and we shall not be read until the drooping 
airs of July bathe all the summer landscape, and it becomes 
elysian to forget ourselves in its dreamy beauty, save at the 
sea-side and river-side, where beauty personates a hundred 
Psyches and Adonises are mantling with ruby blood. Yes, 
poetic reader, where Phzeton snatches the reins from an over- 
fond parent, and wrecked fortunes are scattered beneath his 
erratic courser’s feet. Dear culture of older lands, will you not 
bless these favored resorts? Let the monotonous voice of the 
sea and the movements of the dance commingle with Minerva’s 
voice. But we will not play the cynic. Indeed, we have no- 
thing to blame, and are captivated by the charmed air of the 
sea-ride and the gathered beauty of a happy country, that 
dream away the luxurious summer amidst music, admiration, 
and the dance. Sunday, too, comes there, and with it calm 
thoughts and resolves. Life is there divested of its tragedy— 
one long episode of elysian forgetfulness of its woes. Not all, 
it may be, but we spare the thoughts of what may sometimes 
lurk in the secret heart-slighted love’s contemned beauty. 

With the stately New-Englander at Saratoga, spirited dash- 
ing New-York at Newport, and a host of Southern chivalry 

racillating like the summer airs between the mountain’s slope 
and sea-side shells, we have a wish to prattle about some gal 
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lery of art. Yes, art in the midst of so much that 1s glorious 
in nature. We know the theme of the paragraph will seem at 
first inopportunely chosen. Notso. It is not painting to which 
we refer. It is not such copies of the ocean as she can give; 
nor is it her daguerreotyped lands. But her poesy, her tri- 
umphs. The subject of painting is as large as that of the Eng- 
lish tongue. And as the poetry of the latter is the one lovely 
phase above all others in which it exhibits its gracefulness, so 
ideal art is that in which the former displays its crowning glory. 
The fitness of the occasion chosen to pay our tribute to the 
ideal will be apparent, since the elevation which nature imparts 
through communion with her noblest phases uplifts us into its 
sphere. Doubtless it is true that the finest sea pieces would be 
overlooked by one enjoying the noble scenes depicted. And 
one with a genuine love for nature would turn from the can- 
vas of Achenback, while the glorious illuminings of the setting 
sun were enchanting his vision. Art, as representative of 
actual existence, has little power in portraying the grandeurs 
and vastness of nature. All great art invests its creations with 
poesy, and when it transfers to canvas the glory that poets see 
in nature, it is to be ranked with its tuneful sister, and is redo- 
lent of the music breathing from beauty’s face. In reflecting 
upon such themes, we have sometimes questioned whether the 
term poetic art might not be appropriately employed to desig- 
nate our meaning when we speak of belles lettres. The French 
term—arts beautiful—is nearly synonymous. To this stand- 
ard music, rhyme, sculpture, architecture, and painting must 
be finally referred. 

In our reflections we had nearly forgotten our purpose. It 
was to speak with you about our visit to the Academy of the 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia, having in view some of the poetic 
phases of art. We will first mention some of the great names 
that adorn the catalogue, not standing upon ceremony of rank 
and order. First there is our own dear American Allston, of 
whom it would not be just to speak simply as an artist—a man 
whose very culture was poetic, whose self a poem. Alas! we 
fear it is ignoble to assume the critic. Wit, if it be really pos- 
sessed, is an unhappy gift, unless tenderly, courteously, and 
nobly used. When we say that his picture of the dead restored 
to life by the bones of Elisha, is not now a fine work, we do 
not mean to detract from the charm of his Rosalie, the impetu- 
ous versification and fancy of his “ Paint King,” his fine thought 
displayed in his classic Monaldi. To have achieved the excel- 
lence in any one of the three departments in which he almost 
excelled and was certainly superior, would have been, for most 
men, an enduring fame. Mis pure character, his noble poetry 
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of life, invests him with a reverence that forbids severity of 
criticism. But in this work now under notice, there is an un- 
graceful angularity of lines, and a want of great management in 
addressing or expressing the emotions. Besides time or cir- 
cumstance has divested the resuscitated man of any signs of 
life—so much so that a beholder now wonders what all are 
horrified by, and had we not seen the catalogue, could not have 
told how the principal figure could have gotten in its position 
otherwise than by some galvanic effect. ‘l'o say that his color- 
ing is never ungraceful, and his drawing seldom bad, is need- 
less. But his nature was too sensitive, too refined, too diversi- 
fied, to have required of it the giant powers, the dauntless 
originality of concentering and concentrated utterance. We 
retire from this picture without being haunted with the over- 
mastering presences with which genius in the highest walks of 
art invests its immortality. 

Next of Benjamin West, whose pictures are the most con- 
spicuous, if not the most numerous, of any artist’s in the 
gallery. His Death on the Pale Horse we choose for a 
theme, for the reasons of its being best known, most preten- 
tious, if not most entitled to attention. The terrible is the 
chosen subject of a barbaric, the beautiful of a refined age. 
Intellectuality works the beautiful into greatness, and greatness 
into beauty. Delaroche’s finest Napoleon is illustrative of this; 
as are also the Apollo, the Juno, and Diana of the antique. 
What we least like in this work of West is his subject. It is 
sketched greatly, but the only really successful attempt to por- 
tray certain subjects has ever been through the medium of 
poetry. The noblest painter could not do justice to Milton’s 
Raphael, and the sublimest have failed to picture Deity. Death 
as a shocking, grinning monster, armed with fiery thunderbolts 
and hissing serpents, we are free to confess, is not much to our 
taste. The charger he rides is fiery and effective in the pic- 
ture; and the pale, dead mother, with a dead child reposed 
on one arm, and a pale, beautiful, dying boy on the other, 
touching in the extreme. The picture has great episodes, and its 
lack of finish is relieved by the boldness of its sketches. We 
retire from it, feeling that a superior mind lurks amidst an ill- 
chosen theme, and rare beauties are enshrined amidst the gross- 
est ore. Itis the glorious poetry of Festus impearled in his 
bad poem. 

Do not say, reader, that we are smuggling in our criticism 
under false pretenses. We did design to write of nothing but 
beauties. Well, the shrimp-fishers. What say you to that? 
May we write of Achenback? Yes, you exclaim, he is always 
welcome. It is sunset, too, and the figures knee-deep in the 
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delicious water. Here are such lines as the sunset casts around 
the nestled bay at Newport. Here is magical effect—such as 
one feels while gazing at nature. Here is poetic shadow and 
atmospheric effect. One can not roam through the gallery, and 
not sigh that this small-sized picture is the only one from its 
masterly author. 

We forgot just now to express a few thoughts relating to the 
different departments of art. Of all requisites, drawing we con- 
sider the first. Composition, even, which is but the idea, can 
not be rendered to our minds without steadiness and accuracy 
in this. Next, to give shapes their truthful expression, the 
must be left in their unadorned beauty, or gloriously colored. 
If the loveliest face be rendered scarcely more lovely by its 
delicate bloom, lack of exquisite coloring in certain depart- 
ments of painting is as prejudicial as attempts to supply by 
cosmetics what nature has ceased to afford. Coloring alone can 
do little towards supplying the intellectual requisites. From 
this we pass, for the present, to a little sketch in red chalk, by 
Leonardo de Vinci of himself, which sustains the rank his repu- 
tation entitles him to. Though this can not be said of Salvator 
Rosa’s Diogenes ; pictures so low-toned as this lose their vitality 
by time. While the moderns have receded in ideality, they 
have advanced in scientific drawing and accurate anatomy. 
Then the moderns abuse the provinces of art when they make 
it consist in the representation of outward existences, rather 
than in that of spirit, which moves and animates them. One 
picture in these galleries may be considered as belonging to this 
school, which has sometimes been denominated the real; but 
with what high truth we are at a loss to determine, inasmuch 
as the Diana is just as much a reality in an intellectual as a 
hunchback is in a physical sense. We believe in the beauty 
of one; we see the deformity of the other. To the idealist, one 
is an accident, the other a reality. Goethe makes a distinction 
between the actual and the real, making the one nearly syno- 
nymous with the ideal, the other composed of accident and 
reality combined. 

Neither of these terms is suited to express what we now have 
in mind. If Horace Vernet be any part or parcel of this school, 
designated by the critics as realist, then is Wittkamp a repre- 
sentative in his execution in the picture of the Deliverance of 
Leyden of the mechanics of art. Here, instead of finely mould- 
ed heads, such as Vernet delights in, we have staring visages 
that stand off from the canvas with an iron rigidity, which not 
even a daguerreotype would give. If its admirers say that its 
unity of sentiment is well preserved, the theme happily chosen, 
we care little for the sentiment or its unity when the manner 
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of representing it is destructive of all sentiment. When pro- 
fessed art supplants noble forms and exquisite effects of color 
by such graphic delineations as would honor a sign-board, we 
wonder at the mechanical skill, but cry, Shame on those who, 
in honoring it as art, disgrace spirit by degrading it into the 
catalogue of paint. It does not fail in its attempts; its fault 
does not lie in this dizection. That it isa most graphic and 
striking pieture, is most true; but “pity ’tis, ’tis true.” A 
painter who, in so heroic a subject as Wittkamp has chosen, 
could find among an army of heroes who afforded actual exam- 

les of such patriotism as has sometimes been attributed to 

oman fable, little or nothing to portray, but grim, half-starved 
visages, who, throughout so large a space of canvas, could be 
content with color that actually smells of paint, with outlines 
that saw the air, must be pardoned at our hands for finding in 
the noble Netherlands, resolved to defend Leyden with their 
right arms, while their left remained to feed upon, nothing but 
flesh and blood. Art vindicates her majesty by repelling from 
her shrine all who would rob her of her high prerogatives by 
entering her temple through that mechanical skil], which at 
best is only an accessory, as it can never express her exalted 
epirit. If Wittkamp, in this great picture, claim the genius of 
mechanics, we can not award him the genius of art. Ilis great 
talent in representing material substance will not suffice for 
his omission of the noble spirit that should have pervaded it. 
Indeed, all is so opaque with earth, no soul could shine 
through it. 

We have spoken more at length respecting this picture for 
the reason that we see a great tendency in art to degenerate 
into mechanical skill, and also it is difficult, in a few words, to 
analyze the quality of a picture which we admire so little, and 
which has taken so high a rank. 

Art may be typical of an atheistic, pantheistic, deistic, or 
Christian age. Pantheistic art invests all its forms with divin- 
ity, while atheistic makes matter its god. The animals of 
Landseer bespeak an Egyptian deism and a refined Christianity. 
They combine the spirit of one and the grace of the other, 
while Ansdell sees nothing in dogs, horses, and game, save 
what the names imply. theistic art deals with all the forms 
of the universe as though they were shaped by some mechanical 
process, and by the same process set in motion. No art in this 
range can be animated with the fire of genius. Talent may 
deal with mechanics and matter, but genius kindles its flames 
on the altar of spirit. Ruined cloisters may be drawn with the 
skill of daguerreotypes, rocks project their flinty substance, 
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flesh be made to look grim with starvation; but in all these 
there is nothing of the poesy, the divinity of art. 

Look upon the tranquil stream, the lovely lines of the broad 
es. the varied shapes of the clouds, and the graceful 

anches of the trees. Is there not something in each and all 
of them, that, beyond mechanics, bespeaks a divine grace. 
Here we alone see fit examples for art; and when we look 
from nature’s noble forms to those of art divested of her no- 
bility, we feel that mechanical skill is fitly employed on steam- 
engines, cotton gins, railroads, and looms. In the cloud and 
tree there is nothing of iron exactness, but everywhere a grace; 
so must it be in enduring forms of art. Spirit that pervades 
these can not be measured by square and compass, or imparted 
by rule. The ideal is the poetical, the imaginative; the actual, 
the iron outline, such alone as the unintellectual man sees about 
him, to whom Madonnas and sunsets are as unpoetical as cab- 
bages and potatoes. In a materialistic age we will have exact- 
itude in shape if we have no soul with it. To complete our 
progress, let us join to the skill in drawing and anatomy of 
modern the great soul of ancient art. We are now based in 
the first principles, the elements, the shapes. Let our age add 
to these, pervading them all, the crowning glory of spirit. Thus 
uniting the actual and the ideal by enrobing the shapes of art 
with poetic vestments; thus forming the real. 

We are sorry to be obliged to say that the Hero and Lean- 
der of Steinhauser, as finely chiseled as the group is, is deficient 
in the direction of which we complain. Suspecting that some 
swain of more modern date than Leander reclined for a model 

n the breast of a Hero whose existence was equally modern, 
we pass with a reproach to ourselves for the irreverence of our 
sudden transition from profane to sacred ground. Reader, we 
shall return, but follow us now. Tread reverently; the keeper 
enjoins silence in the holy presence. The lovely group, with 
Bible on knee, have fallen asleep at the foot of the cross. Their 
youthful beauty mantles the spotless marble. And we feel like 
hushing the notes of the trumpet of the angel who bends slightly 
above them. But he awakens them not in this world; they 
return not to its sorrows. Retire in silence, disburdened by 
the heavy marble wings of the angel. Ye bear away a concep- 
tion the most poetical, the most touching and truly Christian. 
The purity of the idea and the marble, the holiness of the place 
and enjoined silence make up in effect for any lack of divine 
ideal forms. In this group of Steinhauser’s, in a recess in the 
southern aisle of St. Stephen’s Church in Philadelphia, Christ- 
ian art is typified. The city is honored in its possession, pater- 
nal affection immortalized in its incidental contribution to art. 
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Since we are now out in the free air, we will reserve our 
return till some other time to these interesting galleries. At 
such time we shall not fail to spend a delightful hour with 
Rothermel, Sully, Lambdin, Isabey, Weber, and other depen 
phia artists, together with Lossing and other foreign, not omit? 
ting the simile of Maria Louisa that Canova has chiseled in 
marble, nor the bust of Caracalla, and the Antinous, both after 
the antiquefand worthy of it. Time would fail us to enumerate 
all the things in the gallery worthy of note, and besides we 
should weary the reader’s patience. Let it suffice to prove the 
worthiness of the galleries to further attention, that we have 
omitted to speak of a large sea-piece by as celebrated a painter 
as Joseph Vernet. 

We will institute no odious comparisons between specimens 
of art or architecture in Philadelphia and New-York. While 
until recently the former-named city had few specimens of 
architecture, save Grecian, a broad field in art is certainly co- 
vered in the variety of specimens in her Academy. And ama- 
teurs in the country need not fear the intrusion of unwelcome 
thoughts when we suggest that, even amidst God’s works with- 
out your boudoirs would be graced by the Ganymede of Guido, 
which gleams in our memory, together with the stern energy 
of Caracalla and the marble form of the Antinous. 


INSTINCT VERSUS REASON. 


“ REASONING at every step he treads, 
Man yet mistakes his way, 
While meaner things, whom instinct leads, 
Are rarely known to stray.” 


Tue exercise of the reasoning faculty in man is the proud 
prerogative which confers his preéminent distinction and dig- 
nity in the scale of being; to institute a comparison, therefore, 
between it and the instincts of the inferior creation may well 
excite surprise, and possibly be deemed incongruous, if not ab- 
surd: yet, strange as it may at first sight appear, important 
moral lessons may yet be gathered from their teachings. It 
will also be remembered that the inculcation of moral precept 
in the form of fable, dates as far back as the days of sop; and 
this favorite expedient—so attractive and suggestive—has ever 
since been regarded as equally poetic, elegant, and impressive 
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in its influence and results. Need we higher authority for its 
adoption, it may be found among the earliest records of the sa- 
ered canon: “Ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee; 
and the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee;” while in 
other passages, we are instructed to gather lesssons from the 
lilies of the field, and to take example from the industry of 
the seemingly insignificant insects. But “creation’s lord,” 
blinded by the consciousness of his boasted superiority of intel- 
lect, renders himself inaccessible to the gentle poe: Pad the 
silent though eloquent persuasions of Nature’s voice. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to refer in the following pages, to some facts 
illustrative of the beauty and worth of the moral virtues, de- 
duced from this source. 

Instinct seems to be the incipient state of reason, although 
the instinctive sensations of which animals are the subjects can 
not be properly classed in the same category with the ideas or 
the rationative process of the human mind. Here isthe dividing 
line between instinct and reason, and yet it is a difficult prob- 
lem for the metaphysician to define the boundaries of each, 
since, as in the several kingdoms of nature—animal, vegetable, 
mineral—they seem to commingle where they unite. 

A recent author* thus writes on this subject: 

‘In taking a review of most, if not all, of the actions of the 
animal world, it must be obvious that, whether we allow them 
reason or not, the actions themselves comprehend those ele- 
ments of reason, so to speak, which we commonly refer to ra- 
tional beings. So that if the same actions had been done by 
our fellow-creatures, we should have ascribed them without hes- 
itation to motives and feelings worthy of a rational nature. It 
is certain that most animals, in their several rational acts, show 
every outward sign of consciousness or knowledge of the end 
of their actions, not like the fixed and uninformed operations 
of instinct, which is wholly employed in their self-preservation, 
or in providing for their young. 

“Tf we compare our own mental constitution with that of 
brutes, however we may excel them, as we certainly do, in 
some noble capacities and principles, exclusively belonging to 
our moral nature, yet we possess many faculties and powers 
precisely analogous to theirs; and the motives and combined 
operations of these, it is often as difficult to understand as it is 
in those of the lower animals.” + 

The reason of animals, it has been said, is limited to memory 
enlightened by experience ; the intelligence of man, on the con- 


* Schleiden. 
+ Lord Erksine, speaking of animals, and hesitating to call them brutes, hit upon 
a happy phrase—the “ mute creation.” 
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trary, is unrestricted and free. This constitutes his superiority 
over the lower creation. Yet it may be added in the couplet 
of Pope: 
“ Remembrance and reflection how allied, 
What thin partitions sense from thought divide.” 


To the student of natural history, the peculiarities and habits 
of animals constitute a theme rife with interest; and as a glance 
at some of the more prominent of these characteristics may not 
be inappropriate as introductory to our subject, we shall cite a. 
few of them. In Buck’s “ Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimi- 
ties of Nature,” we find many curious and important facts re- 
corded, some of which exhibit a striking analogy between hu- 
man characteristics and those of animals. “ Thus in the jay we 
may trace the petulant airs of a coquette; in the magpie, the 
restlessness, flippancy, and egotistical obtrusiveness of the gal- 
lant; while the green macaw is the perfect emblem of a suspi- 
cious and jealous spouse ; for if its master’s caresses are transfer- 
red to a dog, acat, a bird, or@ven a child, nothing can exceed its 
anxiety and fury, nor will it be appeased till he forsakes the new 
favorite and returns to it. Envious men and calumniating wo- 
men we may compare to the porcupine and the secretary-bird ; 
and the selfish will find their type in the rhinoceros, since it is 
said to be incapable either of gratitude or attachment ; while the 
inebriate may also be classed with the rougette bat, whose pro- 
pensity to become intoxicated with the juice of the palm-tree 
is no less proverbial. Again, obstinate or perverse persons 
may read their lineaments of character in that of the Lapland 
mouse, or the Arctic puffin; for if the latter should seize the 
end of a bough, thrust into its hole, rather than let it go, it will 
euffer itself to be drawn out by it and killed ; and the former will 
not move out of its course for any thing or any body.” Some 
indolent bipeds there are, also, who resemble a certain bird, 
the larus areticus, which is said never to fish for itself, but 
to live upon the good fortune of other birds, which it pursues 
for the sake of their spoil. Others again may be said to ex- 
hibit a fatal affinity of disposition with that of the ‘avoua 
parrot of Guinea, one of the most beautiful of its tribe, but 
which is really the most ferocious in its disposition when, to 
all appearance, it seems to be most inclined to caress, and en- 
list one’s sympathies. 

Thus writes the author of the Tin Ti-wmpet: “The implant- 
ed principle that determines the will of brutes, is generally 
limited to the great objects of nature—self-preservation, the 
procurement of food, and the continuance of the species. An 
intelligent being, having a motive in view for the performance of 
any particular operation, will set about it either similarly to others 
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or in a different mode, according to circumstances, his views and 
powers of action being almost infinitely varied ; but irrational 
beings never deviate from the instincts with which they are 
born, and which are adapted to their particular economy. 
Hence, animals are stationary, while man is progressive. Bea- 
vers construct their habitations, birds their nests, bees their 
hives, and the spider its web, with an admirable ingenuity ; 
but the most sagacious of them can not apply their skill to pur- 
poses beyond the sphere of their particular wants, nor do any 
of them improve in the smallest degree on their predecessors. 
Exactly as they respectively built at the time of the creation, 
so will they continue to build until the end of the world. To 
illustrate the contrary tendency and progressiveness of man in 
his habitations, we should compare a Hottentot’s kraal with 
St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s.” 

We quote from another authority the following: 

“Man has the power neither to eat, to walk, nor to speak, 
until he is taught. Being the most helpless of animals, the 
utmost of his earliest power is to suck, to move his limbs, and 
to weep. Nor is he the only animal that has the divine facul- 
ty of contemplation. Though the most intimate acquaintance 
with vegetable anatomy discovers no organ that bears any ana- 
logy with the seat of animal sensation, it would nevertheless be- 
tray a species of ignorance to deny sensation to age It 
would betray still greater to deny reason to animals, since the 
faculty of imagination is proved by their capacity of dreaming.” 

Aristotle concludes there “ are between man and animals facul- 
ties in common, near and analogous.” He ascribed to the ele- 
phant the character of being the most teachable and tamable ; 
but he adds, “one sole animal, man, can reflect and deliberate.” 

M. Flourens contends that there is a direct opposition be- 
tween instinct and intelligence, the former being blind, neces- 
sary, and invariable, while the latter is elective, conditional, 
and changeable. Horses learn to obey man, and understand 
some of his words by intelligence ; this intelligence, in a quali- 
fied sense, is teachableness by experience and instruction or 
training. Monkeys and cats are taught to drink tea, elephants 
to fire pistols, donkeys and pigs to find cards or numbers. 
Although brutes are not invested with reasoning powers, yet 
Plutarch, Montaigne, and other writers have sought to establish 
the fact. Something very analogous to this, however, they seem 
to possess; for indeed it is difficult to account for the proofs of 
sagacity and intelligence which in some instances they evince, 
on any other hypothesis. Thus serpents are said to obey the 
voice of their masters; the trumpeter-bird of America follows 
its owner like a spaniel; and the jacana acts as a guard to poul- 
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. try, preserving them in the fields all the day from birds of prey, 
and escorting them home regularly at night. In the Shetland 
Isles there is a gull which defends the flock from eagles; it is 
therefore regarded as a privileged bird. The chamois bound- 
ing among the snowy mountains of the Caucasus, are indebted 
for their safety, in no small degree, to a peculiar species of 
pheasant. This bird acts as their sentinel ; for as soon as it gets 
sight of a man it whistles, upon hearing which, the chamois, 
knowing the hunter to be not far distant, sets off with the great- 
est speed, and seeks the highest peaks of the mountains. The 
artifices which partridges and plovers employ to delude their 
enemies from the nest of their young, may be referred to as a 
case in point, as well as the adroit contrivance of the hind for 
the preservation of her young; for when she hears the sound 
of dogs, she puts herself in the way of the hunters, and starts 
in a direction to draw them away from her fawns. Instances 
of the effect of grief upon animals are also no less remarkable. 
The writer already cited says: “I knew a dog that died for 
the loss of its master, and a bulfinch that abstained from sing- 
ing ten entire months on account of the absence of its mistress. 
On her return it immediately resumed its song.” Lord Kaimes 
relates an instance of a Canary, which while singing to its mate 
hatching her eggs in a cage, fell dead : the female quitted her nest, 
and finding him dead, rejected all food, and died by his side. 
While man, therefore, makesso many mistakes, notwithstanding 
his vaunted possession of reason, which Congreve designates as 


“That power 
To guess at right and wrong—the twinkling lamp 
Of wandering life, that winks and wakes by turns, 
Fooling its followers betwixt shade and shining :”— 


another disparaging poet also confesses judgment : 


“ Man’s a poor deluded bubble, 

Wandering in a mist of lies, 

Seeing false or seeing double ; 
Who would trust to such weak eyes ? 


“ Yet presuming on his senses, 
On he goes, most wondrous wise; 
Doubts of truth, believes pretenses, 
Lost in error—lives and dies !” 


it may well tend to humble his pride to observe the indications 
of such exemplary morals among the inferior orders of creation. 
That most quadrupeds have all the bodily senses that man has, 
and that many of them feel the various passions by which our 
humanity is distinguished, would seem to be no matter of dispu- 
tation ; for even insects exhibit the emotions of fear, anger, sor- 
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row, joy, and desire, and many of them express those passions 
by sounds peculiar to themselves. Dupont de Nemours ima- 
gined he understood the language of beasts and birds. He act- 
ually published “Translations of the Songs of the Nightin- 
gale,” and the Crows’ Dictionary—‘ Chansons du Rossignol,” 
and “Le Dictionaire des Corbeaux.” Montague will have it 
that beasts have language, “and if we do not understand, it is 
not their fault.” Milton makes Adam master of the language 
of animals ; and the Deity thus to speak: 


“ What call’st thou solitude? Is not the earth, 
With various living creatures, and the air, 
Replenished, and all these at thy command, 

‘To come and play before thee? Know’st thou not 
Their language and their ways? They also know 
And reason not contemptibly !” 


The learned are of opinion that the Pyramids were erected 
in honor of bulls, not for the fame of kings; and to say no- 
thing of the folly of the ancients in worshipping reptiles, in- 
sects, birds, and quadrupeds, it will at least be fair to remind 
the reader of the memorable instance mentioned in Holy Writ 
of that supernaturally endowed animal, of a despised race, 
which administered a merited rebuke to an unrighteous and 
disobedient prophet. ° 

For the better illustration of our subject we shall now adduce 
some illustrative anecdotes; and as the dog is a very general 
favorite, we propose, first, thus to exemplify, not only his supe- 
rior sagacity, but his exemplary fidelity, which latter feature 
of character he seems really to possess in greater perfection 
than his master, if we allow any significancy to the remarkable, 
and certainly very disparaging inquiry of Solomon—“A faith- 
ful man who can find?” As in the case of the human species, 
the canine exhibits a great variety of character and disposi- 
tion—from the vicious and malignant to the docile and ami- 
able; nor are these various shades of moral development the 
less remarkable if we consider the family connections and asso- 
ciations of this animal; the dog being a near relative of the 
fox, the hyena, the jackal, and the wolf—creatures whose cha- 
racteristics are but of a very questionable moral caste. In 
many countries, especially the East, the dog wanders about 
wild; but in the more civilized communities his association 
with man seems to have imparted to his nature somewhat of 
the polish and temper of refined life. It is said that the dog 
in his primitive state is dumb, and that he first acquired his 
faculty of barking from his attempting to imitate the human 
voice. Many of the canine fraternity lead a miserably degraded 
existence, it is true; but the same may be affirmed of the race 
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of his master; for example, the inebriate degrades himself 
lower than the level of the brute. Who, indeed, is there that 
does not admit the claims of the noble and sagacious creature, 
for his usefulness, fidelity, and attractive, endearing manners? 
In the words of Dr. Bell: “ He has been the pampered minion 
of royalty, and the half-starved partaker of the beggar’s crust : 
in one form he appears as the high-bred hound of the chase ; 
in another, as the lowly but more useful keeper of his master’s 
flocks; in another, as the true and pertinacious tracker of 
human felons; in another, as the active destroyer of humbler 
nuisances; and in another, as the laborious beast of burden.” 
For instances of canine sagacity we refer to the following, 
related by the Edinburgh Weekly Register: “‘The animal be- 
longed to a celebrated chemist, who tried upon it the effect of 
a certain poison, and upon the next day administered a counter- 
poison, with the effect of preserving the creature’s life. The 
next day another dose was offered him, but he would not touch 
it. Different sorts of poisonous drugs were presented to him, 
but he resolutely refused all. Bread was offered, but he would 
not touch it; meat, but he turned from it; water, but he would 
not drink. To reiissure him, his master offered him bread and 
meat, of which he himself ate in the dog’s presence; and of 
that the sagacious animal hesitated not to partake. He was 
then taken to @ fountain, but he would drink nowhere but 
from the spot where the water gushed free and fresh. This 
continued for several days, until the master, touched by the 
extraordinary intelligence of the poor creature, resolved to 
make no more attempts upon him with his poisons.” Take 
another case, which is from a Glasgow paper: “A gentleman 
who was in the habit of walking out with his dog in the even- 
ing, on one occasion happened to be engaged beyond the usual 
hour for the walk, when ‘ Brush’ made his appearance, carry- 
ing a hat in his mouth. His master took little or no notice 
of the circumstance, thinking that the dog was acting accord- 
ing to the orders of some of the family; but in a little while 
he again walked into the room, carrying his master’s boots, sig- 
nificantly wagging his tail, and evidently satisfied that he had 
given a broad hint enough. It was found that the dog had 
been guided solely by his own instinct.” The following well- 
authenticated incident, taken from a celebrated French work, 
entitled, “ L’Histoire des Chiens Celebres,” shows that a well- 
educated dog, under exciting circumstances, can not only rea- 
son and act with wonderful decision and presence of mind, but 
can also manifest a feeling of revenge, which is not only foreign 
to his natural character, but which can hardly be surpassed in 
intensity by a Christian warrior. “Mustapha, a strong and 
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active greyhound, belonged to an artillerist of Dublin. Raised 
from its birth in the midst of camps, it always accompanied its 
master, and exhibited no alarm in the midst of battle. In the 
hottest engagements it remained near the cannon, and carried 
the match in its mouth. At the memorable battle of Fontenoi, 
when we broke the square battalions of the Hanoverians, the 
master of Mustapha received a mortal wound. At the moment 
when about to fire upon the enemy, he and several of his corps 
were struck to the earth by a discharge of artillery. Seeing 
his master extended lifeless and bleeding, the dog became 
desperate and howled piteously. Just at that time a body of 
French soldiers were advancing to gain possession of the piece, 
which was aimed at them from the top of a small rising-ground. 
Who would believe it, if the fact were not attested by several 
witnesses worthy of credit? Doubtless with a view to revenge 
his master’s death, Mustapha seized the lighted match with his 
paws, and set fire to the cannon loaded with case-shot! Seventy 
men fell on the spot, and the remainder took to flight. After 
this bold stroke, the dog lay down sadly near the dead body 
of his master, licked his wounds, and remained there twenty- 
two hours without sustenance. He was at length with difficulty 
removed by the comrades of the deceased. This courageous 
greyhound was carried to London, and presented to George II., 
who had him taken care of as a brave servant. Byron thus 
apostrophises this faithful animal : 


* «The poor dog! in life the firmest friend— 


The first to welcome, foremost to defend ; 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own ; 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone.” 


A few days before the overthrow of Robespierre, a revolution- 
ary tribunal had condemned to death a magistrate, who was a 
most estimable man. His favorite and faithful dog, a spaniel, 
was with him when he was apprehended, but was not permitted 
to accompany his master to prison. Day after day the dog repair- 
ed to the door of the prison, vainly seeking admission. At last 
his fidelity won upon the porter, and he allowed him to enter. 
The meeting of the old man and his devoted dog may be bet- 
ter imagined than described. The jailer, however, fearing for 
himself, shortly afterward carried the animal out, although he 
admitted him for a short time each successive day, as he regu- 
larly presented himself. When the day of sentence arrived, 
the dog, in spite of the guards, made his way into the hall, 
where he lay crouched between the legs of his master; and at 
the fatal place of execution the faithful creature was present: 
the knife of the guillotine fell, but he would not leave the life- 
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less body. After two days he was discovered stretched upon 
his master’s grave; and for three months the disconsolate ani- 
mal repaired each morning and evening to the spot, leaving it 
only to procure food from his new protector, who took pleasure 
in thus rewarding his surprising devotion to the memory of his 
deceased master. At the end of the period named he began to 
refuse food, his patience became exhausted, and for twenty- 
four hours he was observed to employ his weakened limbs in 
digging up the earth that separated him from the being he had 
served. His powers, however, here gave way; he shrieked in 
his struggles; and at length ceased to breathe, his last look being 
intently fixed upon the grave. If we admit that dogs possess 
the faculty of thought, which can not be doubted, here is a 
decided case of a dog dying of a broken heart. “A poor tailor, 
of Tooley street, Borough,” says Mr. Blaine, in his “Canine 
Pathology,” “left a small dog inconsolable for his loss. The 
little animal would not leave his dead master even for food ; 
and when the corpse was removed for burial, he followed the 
mournful train to the churchyard, and would have remained 
at the grave but for the sexton, whose ruder sensibilities 
prompted his expulsion. He was found the next day, how- 
ever, nested on the grave of his master, and there continued to 
repeat his visit, as often as he was expelled, till one day the cir- 
cumstance having become known to the clergyman, he had 
him supplied daily with food, and even built him a kennel on 
the spot, in order that he might indulge the bent of his incli- 
nation. Two years did this mirror of fidelity pass in thi#man- 
ner, till death put an end to his griefs.” Take another instance 
of canine devotion, that of a dog whose master desired him to 
guard a bag, which he had inadvertently placed almost in the 
middle of a narrow street, in the town of Southampton. 
While the faithful animal was keeping watch over it, a cart 
passed by; and such was the immovable determination of 
the creature to obey his master’s orders, that, rather than relin- 
quish his trust, he actually suffered the vehicle to crush him 
to death. As an instance of generous revenge on the part of 
this noble creature, there is a story told of a person who, being 
desirous of getting rid of his dog, took it along with him ina 
boat, and rowing out into the river Seine, threw it overboard. 
The poor animal repeatedly struggled to regain the boat, but 
was as often beaten off; till at length, in the attempts to baffle 
the efforts of the dog, the man upset the boat, and he fell into 
the water. No sooner, however, did the generous brute see his 
master struggle in the stream, than he forsook the boat, and 
held him above water till assistance arrived, and thus saved 
his life. Was not this dog morally superior to his owner, in 
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thus returning good for evil? Here is another example of 
generosity: A favorite house-dog, left to the care of its mas- 
ter’s servants, at Edinburgh, while he was himself in the coun- 
try, would have been starved by them had it not had recourse 
to the kitchen of a friend of its master’s, which it occasionally 
visited. Not content with indulging himself simply in this 
streak of good fortune, this liberally-minded animal, a few 
days subsequently, falling in with a poor solitary duck, which, 
possibly deeming it to be in destitute circumstances, he caught 
up in his teeth and carried to the well-stored larder which 
had so amply supplied his own necessities. He laid the duck 
at the cook’s feet, with many polite movements of his tail— 
that most expressive of canine features—then scampered off, 
with much seeming complacency at having given his hostess 
this substantial proof of his grateful sense of favors received. 
In the streets of London—so rife, alas! with the evidences of 
squalid poverty, as well as of surpassing opulence—instances 
of the strong attachment of the beggar’s dog may often be wit- 
nessed. Not only does he enact the guide to the blind, but he 
performs other services equally essential: taking up the alms 
dropped from the windows for his mendicant master, or hold- 
ing a cup to receive the contributions of the charitable; and 
often is he seen placing himself in an erect attitude, with a 
most beseeching visage, which tells well upon the pocket of the 
passer-by. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, relates some surpris- 
ing things about the exceeding fidelity and utility of the shep- 
herd’s dog on the highlands of Scotland. He is indeed indis- 
pensable in that capacity, for no flock could otherwise be kept 
together without his watch-care ; and many instances occur in 
which several hundred sheep are brought home from the 
ravines and rocks of that northern clime solely by the agency 
of this useful animal. While most other quadrupeds fear man, 
the dog seems, by a law seemingly of intuition, to regard him 
with feelings of strong attachment. How manifestly inhu- 
mane, therefore, must they prove themselves who fail to appre- 
ciate this remarkable trait of his character. According to Mr. 
Bell, the spaniel is the most grateful, affectionate, and patient 
under ill-treatment. If punished, it receives the chastisement 
with submission, looking up into the face of its offended mas- 
ter with a most deprecating expression of sorrow; whilst at 
the slightest returning encouragement, its indications of joy 
and delight are evinced with loud barking and positive ecstasy. 
Here, again, an important moral lesson may be learned by 
those who have not acquired the difficult and rare faculty of 
suffering wrongfully without repining or resentment. The 
Newfoundland dog is known to be superior to most others in 
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the power of swimming, for which it is peculiarly fitted by 
having the foot partly webbed. Numerous cases might be 
cited of their utility in saving persons from drowning. One 
instance of the kind may suffice for our purpose. Some years 
ago a nurse was playing with a child on the parapet of a 
bridge at Dublin, which accidentally made a sudden spring 
from her arms, and fell into the river. The screaming nurse 
and agonized spectators saw the waters close over the child, 
and imagined that it had sunk to rise no more, when one of 
these noble dogs seeing the catastrophe, gazed wistfully at the 
ripple in the stream made by the child’s descent, and rushed in 
to its rescue. At the same instant the poor little thing reiip- 
peared on the surface: the dog seized it, and with a firm but 
gentle pressure, bore it to the shore without injury. Among 
the spectators attracted to the spot was a gentleman who 
appeared strongly impressed with admiration for the sagacity 
and promptness of the dog. On hastening to get nearer to 
him, he saw with terror, joy, and surprise, that the child thus 
rescued was his own! Such was his sense of gratitude, that it 
is said he offered five hundred guineas for the noble animal. 
The well-known dogs of the Convent of Mount St. Bernard 
deserve also more than a passing tribute. If they find a child 
amid the snows, they stay not for instructions, but hasten with 
it to the hospitable monks. Of their own accord they roam 
about these desolate regions by day and night, seeking to relieve 
the distresses of travellers. One of these dogs has a cask of 
cordial tied about his neck, to which the sufferer may apply 
for support; and another has a warm cloak fastened to his 
back, to cover him. It is related that one of these indispens- 
able animals had saved the lives of twenty-two persons, and 
was at last buried in an avalanche, in attempting to convey a 
poor courier to his family, who were toiling up the mountain 
to meet him: all were lost in one common calamity. In many 
of the canine speeies we may also perceive an acuteness of 
perception and sagacity equalled only by that of the elephant: 
for there are unequivocal proofs of this faculty given by writers 
which place the matter beyond doubt; so common, indeed, are 
they to be seen in the family circle, in the field, and on all 
occasions, that it is needless to adduce further testimony. 

The elephant, unwieldy and uncouth as he seems, presents 
some remarkable features of character, combining the fidelity 
of the dog, the endurance of the camel, and the docility of the 
horse, with singular sagacity, prudence, and courage. There 
are many affecting instances of his fidelity on record. It is 
related of one of the soldiers of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, that, 
when fighting in the territory of Argos, he fell wounded from 
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his elephant, he rushed furiously among the combatants till he 
found his master, raised him gently from the ground with his 
trunk, and placing him on his tusks, carried him back to the 
town. A similar anecdote is given of King Porus, who, in an 
engagement with Alexander the Great, meeting with a similar 
casualty, his faithful elephant is said to have kept the enemy 
at bay till he had replaced the monarch on his back with his 
trunk; although the poor animal, in this heroic defense, was 
severely wounded. An Oriental traveller furnishes some amus- 
ing incidents respecting the docility and sagaciousness of this 

monstrous creature. In his journeys, he says, if he wished to 
| stop to admire a beautiful prospect, the animal remained im- 

movable until his sketch was finished; if he wished for man- 
goes growing out of his reach, this faithful servant selected the 
most fruitful branch, and, ‘breaking it off with his trunk for 
him, accepting very thankfully of any part for himself, respect- 
fully and politely acknowledging the compliment by raising his 
trunk three times above his head, in the manner of Oriental 
obeisance. Docile as he is, this noble quadruped seems con- 
scious of his superiority over the rest of the brute creation; a 
oroof of this may be seen in the following circumstance related 
another@astern tourist. Some young camels were travel- 
ling with the British army in India, when, having occasion to 
eross the Jumna in a boat, and the driver being unable to urge 
them forward, the elephant was appealed to to accomplish the 
task. The animal immediately assumed a furious appearance, 
trumpeted with his proboscis, shook his ears, roared, struck 
the ground right and left, and blew the dust in clouds towards 
them. The camels, in their fear of the elephant, forgot their 
dread of the boat, and they rushed into it in the greatest hurry, 
when the elephant resumed his composure, and deliberately 
returned to his post. The celebrated Locke says: “It seems 
as evident to me, that some animals do in certain instances 
reason, as that they have sense.” This certainly derives some- 
thing like corroboration from the following statement of facts: 
At the siege of Burtpore in 1805, the British army, with its 
countless host of followers and attendants, and thousands of 
cattle, had been for a long time before the city, when, on the 
approach of the hot season, the supply of water generally fails. 
On this occasion, two drivers, each with his elephant—the one 
large and strong, the other rather small and weak—were at the 
well together. The smaller animal was provided with a bucket, 
which he earried at the end of his trunk; but the other ele- 
phant, not being furnished with this needful appendage, seized 
the bucket, and easily wrested it away from his less powerful 
fellow. The latter was too sensible of his inferiority openly to 
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resent the insult, though he evidently felt it; but the keepers 
began to contend and abuse each other. At length the injured 
brute, watching the opportunity when the other was standing 
with his side to the well, retired backwards a few paces very 
quietly, and rushing forward with all his might, he drove his 
adversary into the well. It may be supposed great consterna- 
tion among the company was the result; and some fourteen 
hours’ assiduous and ingenious labor was required to restore 
the ponderous animal from his novel, though not unpleasant, 
because cool, situation. If a helpless living creature, or a 
wounded person, lie in his way, the elephant will protect and 
succor him. An incident is recorded in the history of the siege 
of Seringapatam, to this effect: “I have seen,” says the officer 
referred to, “the wife of a Mahoot give an infant in charge of 
an elephant, while she went about some business, and have 
been much amused in observing the sagacity and care of the 
unwieldy nurse. The child, which, like most children, did not 
like to lie still in one position, would, as soon as left to itself, 
begin crawling about; in which exercise it would probably get 
among the legs of the animal, or entangled in the branches of 
the trees on which he was feeding; when the elephant would, 
in the most tender manner, disengage his charge, eather by lift- 
ing it out of the way with his trunk, or by removing the im- 
pediments to its free progress. If the little creature should 
happen to stray away too far, its mammoth guardian would lift 
it back as gently as possible to the spot whence it had started.” 

Take yet another example of the shrewd wit of this colossal 
creature. Some men were teasing an elephant they were con- 
veying across ariver. In the boat that was towed alongside 
they had a dog which began to torment it by pulling its ears. 
The elephant was resolved to resent the impertinence, and 
what do you suppose was her expedient? She filled her pro- 
boscis with water, and then deluged the whole party. At first 
the men laughed at the manceuvre, but she persisted until they 
were compelled to bale to keep from sinking; when, seeing 
this, she redoubled her efforts, and it is said she certainly would 
have swamped the boat, had the passage across been prolonged 
a few minutes longer. Thus much—although much more might 
be presented—in behalf of the noble qualities of the elephant. 
We thus see that he is in no respect inferior to the dog in cha- 
racter, and yet—since the most excellent things are said to lie 
in a small compass—and the dog does not, like his monstrous 
contemporary, require two hundred pounds of solid meat per 
diem, or take up so much room—the prevailing preference for 
the canine will doubtless long continue to obtain among civil- 
ized communities. 
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Somnini mentions an elephant, at Naples, which was em- 
ployed with others in fetching water in a copper vessel, and 
perceiving that the water escaped from some fracture, he took 
it of his own accord to a smith’s for repair, in imitation of what 
he had seen done before by his master. 

Even pigs may lay claim to a species of moral character. It 
is true they are not over-nice as to their personal habits or de- 
portment; but then they seldom or never perpetrate the high 
misdemeanors of which some human beings are culpable. A 
facetious writer remarks: ‘‘ Whether food is best eaten off the 
ground or in a china plate, is, it seems to us, merely a matter 
of taste and convenience, on which pigs and men honestly 
differ. They ought, then, to be judged charitably. At any 
rate, pigs are not filthy enough to chew tobacco, nor to poison 
their breath by drinking whiskey. As to personal appearance, 
you don’t catch a pig playing the dandy, nor picking his way 
up muddy streets in kid slippers. Pigs have some excellent 
traits of character. If one chances to wallow a little deeper in 
some mire-hole than his fellow, and so carries off and comes 
into possession of more of the earth than his brethren, he never 
assumes an extra importance on that account; neither are his 
brethren stupid enough to worship him for it. The only ques- 
tion seems to be: ‘Is he stilla hog?’ Ifhe is, they treat him 
as such. And when a hog has no merits of his own, he never 
puts on any aristocratic airs, nor claims any particular respect 
on account of his family connections. They understand full 
well the common-sense maxim, ‘Every tub must stand upon 
its own bottom.’” If there is an absence of humor in the swin- 
ish race, the loss is fully compensated by the love of fun inher- 
ent with the monkey tribe. Dr. Guthrie relates an amusing 
anecdote of a reasonable monkey, which we must present. 

“Jack, as he was called, seeing his master and some compan- 
ions drinking, with those imitative powers for which his spe- 
cies is remarkable, finding half a glass of whiskey left, took it 
up and drank it off. It flew, of course, to his head. Amid 
their loud roars of laughter, he began to skip, hop, and dance. 
Jack was drunk. Next day, when they went with the inten- 
tion of repeating the fun, to take the poor monkey from his 
box, he was not to be seen. Looking inside, there he lay, 
crouching in acorner. ‘Come out!’ said his master. Afraid 
to disobey, he came walking on three legs—the fore-paw that 
was laid on his forehead saying, as plain as words could do, 
that he had a headache. 

“ Having left him some days to get well, and resume his 
gayety, they at length carried him off to the old scene of revel. 
On entering, he eyed the glasses with manifest terror, skulking 
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behind the chair; and on his master ordering him to drink, he 
bolted, and he was on the house-top in a twinkling. They 
called him down. He would not come. His master shook the 
whip at him. Jack, astride on the ridge-pole, grinned defiance. 
A gun, of which he was always much afraid, was pointed at 
this disciple of temperance; he ducked his head, and slipped 
over to the back of the house; upon which, seeing his predica- 
ment, and less afraid apparently of the fire than the fire-water, 
the monkey leaped at a bound on the chimney-top, and getting 
down into a flue, held on by his fore-paws. He would rather 
be singed than drink. He triumphed, and although his master 
kept him for twelve years after that, he never could persuade the 
monkey to taste another drop of whiskey.” 

From that admirable work, “Illustrations of Instinct,” we 
take the following: “A monkey tied to a stake was robbed by 
the Johnny Crows (in the West-Indies) of his food, and he con- 
ceived the following plan of punishing the thieves. He feigned 
death, and lay perfectly motionless on the ground, near to his 
stake. The birds approached by degrees, and got near enough 
to steal his food, which he allowed them to do. This he re- 
peated several times, till they became so bold as to come within 
the reach of his claws. He calculated his distance, and laid 
hold of one of them. Death was not his plan of punishment; 
he was more refined in his cruelty. He plucked every feather 
out of the bird, and then let him go and show himself to his 
companions. He made aman of him, according to the ancient 
definition of a ‘ biped without feathers.’ ” 

Examples of docility and patience are suggested to us, in a 
forcible degree, by the beautiful rein-deer, the camel, and the 
horse: the former, it is known, is of indispensable value to the 
Laplander, as the camel is to the wanderer over the sultry and 
sandy wastes, where there are no cool shades, nor refreshing 
water-courses. Caravans, consisting of from 500 to 3000 mer- 
chants, are often saved from perishing from thirst, in their weary 
passage over the arid and trackless desert, by the acute sense 
of smelling possessed by the camel: they are able to scent water 
at the distance of two miles. This remarkable faculty they 
seem to retain in an equal degree with the dog: they also 
evince a like teachable and tractable spirit with that favorite 
animal, while the noble and intelligent horse exhibits a no less 
illustrious example of these characteristics. ‘To say nothing of 
the symmetrical beauty and graceful bearing of this universal- 
ly esteemed creature, which it will be remembered is to be seen 
in all its pride of beauty in the land of its nativity, the Kast, 
its many excellent qualities would, apart from its attractive 
form, commend it to preference. Like other quadrupeds, it 
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possesses the faculty of memory in a singular degree, and also 
evinces no less its attachment for its owner. It may, moreover, 
be trained to many ingenious tricks, such as dancing, as the 
feats of the circus sufficiently attest ; and among others there is 
a story told of a horse kept by a gentleman of Leeds, who used 
to pump water from a well with wonderful dexterity, for his 
own use, by taking the handle in his mouth, and working it 
with his head, in imitation of his groom ; he also was taught to 
open and shut the gate for himself. In this connection, we 
might refer to the mule, the zebra, and the poor despised ass, 
as exhibiting examples of patience under suffering and burdehs 
—for, with the exception of the beautiful yet untamed zebra, 
they have been subjected to severe tests in this respect. The 
ass, indeed, seems almost behind the age, his movements being 
too tardy, and his laggard pace being rendered the more mark- 
ed by the lightning speed of the locomotive; and although he 
is almost unknown to us, yet in early times, and in the East, 
his fame was in the’ ascendant; and it will be recollected this 
was the animal chosen by the Saviour of mankind to bear him 
in his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. This demure-looking 
and docile creature retains a strong love of home, and is also pos- 
sessed of no mean share of intelligence, although his name is 
made synonymous with stupidity. It is true he is sometimes 
obstinate, and addicted to kicking ; but he is, in this particular, 
10 worse than many a biped under similar provocative circum- 
stances. Another zodlogical specimen which we propose to in- 
troduce to the notice of the reader is the cat—a sort of counter- 
part to the dog in most domestic establishments. Cats have the 
reputation of gteat vital tenacity-—_the possession of nine lives ; 
and juveniles seem by common consent resolved to test the fact. 
Angus Reach says: ‘ The cat also has the wretched reputation 
of always falling upon her feet, from whatever height she may 
. be thrown, and many a cruel experiment has been made to 
ascertain the fact. We repeat that people having a taste for 
dogs are seldom catholic enough in their animal fondness to 
extend it to cats. You never heard of drowning dogs, or pelt- 
ing dogs, or having dogs worried, for mere amusement. The 
creature’s more conspicuous gifts are appreciated by those rough- 
er-judging estimates, which are unable to make out the subtler 
delicacies of the cat organization. The man with a prime ter- 
rier for rats—or a mastiff which can throttle a bull-dog—or a 
hound which can pull down a red-deer—or even a poodle which 
can sit upon its hind legs and yelp at the word of command— 
not one of these amateurs but will discover and admire the 
points and motions of the creatures while performing these 
achievements; but it is twenty to one that they never studied, 
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or never thought it worth while studying, one of the most per- 
fectly graceful things beneath the sun—a cat curving herself for 
a spring; or one of the most dexterous performances which ani- 
mal nature is capable of—a cat picking her way among a series 
either of movable or hurtful petty articles, without touching 
a single one.” 

Cats differ as much in character as human beings do; and 
like human beings, their character is very much to be predi- 
cated from their countenances. No two are ever seen alike, 
and they vary as much in the conformation of their skulls as 
do the different races of mankind. Southey, in his “ Doctor,” 
gives a curious chapter upon the cats of his acquaintance—a 
chapter in which humor and natural history are agreeably min- 
gled together; he was evidently a close observer of the habits 
of poor puss, and took much delight in the whims, frolics, and 
peculiarities of his favorites. Proofs of the domestication and 
strong attachment of the cat might be adduced ad nauseain. 
The story of M. Somnini and his favorite cat may be recollect- 
ed as a case in point: “ This animal,” he writes, “ was my prin- 
cipal amusement for several years: how vividly was the ex- 
pression of her attachment depicted upon hercountenance! how 
many times have her tender caresses made me forget my trou- 
bles, and consoled me in my misfortunes! My beautiful and 
interesting companion at length perished: after several days 
of suffering, during which I never forsook her, her eyes, con- 
stantly fixed on me, were at length extinguished ; and her loss 
has rent my heart with grief.” Among the admirers of the 
sleek and gentle cat may be mentioned Mohammed, Rousseau, 
Petrarch, Johnson, Cowper, and we know not lrow masy other 
illustrious names. Madame Helvetius had a favorite cat, which 
at the death of her mistress, wandered about her chamber mew- 
ing most piteously, and after the body was consigned to the 
grave, it was found stretched upon the tomb lifeless, having 
expired from excess of grief. The Earl of Southampton— 
companion of Essex in the fatal insurrection—having been con- 
fined some time in the Tower, was one day surprised by a visit 
from his pet cat, which is said to have reached its master by 
descending the chimney of his apartment. The following anec- 
dote of combined attachment and sagacity rivals any thing 
that has been told of the dog, and places poor pussy in a much 
more favorable light than current opinion would allow. In 
the summer of 1800, a physician of Lyons was requested to in- 
quire into a murder that had been committed on a woman of 
that city. He accordingly went to the residence of the deceas- 
ed, where he found her extended lifeless on the floor, weltering 
in her blood. A large white cat was mounted on the cornice 
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of the cupboard, at the further end of the apartment, where he 
seemed to have taken refuge. He sat motionless, with his eyes 
fixed on the corpse, and-his attitude and looks expressing hor- 
ror and affright: the following morning the animal was found 
in precisely the same state, and when the room was filled with 
officers of justice, he still remained apparently transfixed to the 
spot. As soon, however, as the suspected persons were brought 
in, his eyes glared with increased fury, his hair bristled, and he 
darted precipitately from the room. The countenances of the 
assassins were disconcerted, and they now, for the first time 
during the whole course of the horrid transaction, felt their 
atrocious audacity forsake them. Cats, according to Mr. Bing- 
ley, often “ fraternize” with puppies, birds, rabbits, and some- 
times though of course rarely—rats. Although we admit 
the claims of the cat to be inferior to those of the dog, in the pos- 
session of courage, sagacity, and attachment, yet, it may be af- 
firmed that, taking them altogether, they are scarcely rivalled 
by those of any other quadruped. “No experiment,” says an 
intelligent writer, “‘can be more beautiful than that of setting 
a kitten for the first time before a looking-glass ; the little crea- 
ture appears surprised and pleased with the resemblance, and 
makes several attempts at touching its new acquaintance; and 
at length finding its efforts fruitless, it looks behind the glass, 
and appears highly astonished at the absence of the figure.” 
This certainly evinces a degree of intelligence. We might in- 
stance cases in which the reasoning process was evidently exhib- 
ited; but let the following, related by Dr. Smellie, in which 
ingenuity of performance was combined with sagacity, suffice. 
“A cat frequented a closet, the door of which was fastened by 
a common iron latch; a window was situated near the door: 
when the door was shut, the cat gave herself no uneasiness, 
for so soon as she was tired of her confinement, she moufited 
on the sill of the window, and with her paws dexterously lifted 
the latch and came out. This practice she continued for years.” 
Many instances of the kind are upon record, and we personally 
know of one, in which a cat, having been neglected at the re- 
gular dinner hour, which was usually accompanied by the ring- 
ing of the bell, would agitate the bell-wire. The sagacity of 
the feline race is so clearly evinced in the following anecdote, 
that we can not help repeating it. “Mr. Tiedemann, the famous 
Saxon dentist, had a valuable tortoise-shell cat, that for days 
did nothing but moan. Guessing the cause, he looked into its 
mouth, and seeing a decayed tooth, soon relieved it of its pain. 
The following day there were at least ten cats at his door—the 
day after, twenty; and they went on increasing at such a rate 
that he was obliged to keep a bull-dog to drive them away. 
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But nothing would help them. <A cat who had the tooth- 
ache would come any number of miles to him. It would come 
down the chimney even, and not leave the room till he had 
taken its tooth out. It grew such a nuisance at last, that he 
was never free from one of these feline patients. However, 
being one morning very nervous, he accidentally broke the jaw 
of an old tabby. The news of this spread like wildfire. Not 
a single cat ever came to him afterwards. It is extraordinary 
how the cats, in the above instances, acted like human beings, 
so extraordinary indeed, that we think we must have reached 
the culminating point of illustrations of instinct. We are com- 
pelled, rather abruptly, to close our present investigations into 
the moral developments of animals. ‘ 

We now propose to draw our illustrations from the history 
of the insect, and feathered tribes. Although one of the m1- 
nutest of living things, yet as the ant is placed by the inspired 
writer among the “four things which are little upon the earth, but 
exceeding wise ;” and as it is the lesson of wisdom or prudence 
which the habits of this interesting little creature so strikingly 
illustrate, that we wish to present, we shall first take a brief 
survey of its peculiarities. Insignificant and unimportant as it 
may seem to the unthinking observer, the ant has engaged the 
scrutiny and curious study of some of the greatest minds. With 
the single exception of their associates, the “ busy bee,” it is un- 
rivalled for its activity, industry, and its social economy ; and to 
such an universal extent has it attracted human observation, that 
it has long since passed into the synonym for some of the high- 
est virtues. The sluggard has been sent to the ant “ to consider 
her ways, and be wise ;” the prodigal to imitate her thrift ; the 
young are told that she “provideth her meat in the summer, 
— gathereth her food in the harvest ;” and the unruly and 
turbulent have a powerful monitor in the harmony of her busy 
communities. These traits are amongst the cardinal virtues— 
indeed they form the basis of all human happiness. The value 
of prudence indeed is so great, that without it even the most 
unremitting industry would prove of no avail. To find their 
excellence, therefore, so beautifully illustrated in this one of the 
tiniest of created beings, may well excite our wonder and 
warmly enlist our interest. Ants have parental, filial, and 
social affections and sympathies, and they are supposed by 
Huber to hold intercourse with each other by signs and the sense 
of touch. And as to their fruits of industry, in some countries 
their hills are twenty feet in height, and in Sweden, for instance, 
they erect structures which Dr. Clarke considers far more won- 
derful than the Pyramids of Egypt. According to the arrange- 
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ment of entomologists, ants form the seventh family of Hyme- 
nopterous insects, those having four membranous wings; this 
may surprise those who have been accustomed to regard them 
merely as wingless creatures, that burrow in little hillocks, but 
the discrepancy will disappear when it is recollected that, like 
other social insects, ants are of three sexes, and that it is only 
the perfect sexes that are furnished with wings—those of the 
neuter gender, called workers, being without. The former 
class form but a small proportion to the latter; the first-named 
being devoted to the re-production of their race, and the vast 
numbers of the wingless insect to the construction of their in- 
geniously-contrived dwellings, and the social duties of their 
several communities or colonies. There are numerous species 
of ants, distinguished by their size and color, but chiefly by 
their habits. Paramount with the erection of their habitations 
and the procuring of food, is the assiduous care they bestow 
upon their young, which usually extends, not only for a few 
days, but even weeks and sometimes months. If an ant-hill 
be molested, the first care of the workers is to protect the young; 
and they may be seen running about in a state of distraction, 
each carrying a juvenile, frequently as big as itself. Ants 
swarm once or twice a summer, when the youngsters build new 
habitations for themselves, and live together in the same social 
and orderly manner as their progenitors. The females are the 
queen-mothers ; but whether there is only one queen, as among 
bees, or several, is not determined by naturalists; the latter is 
thought most probable. The neuters or workies are true re- 

ublicans, for they enjoy equal immunities and do all that is to 
pe done of actual toil; and yet, if nature has assigned to them 
their allotted labor, she has also bequeathed to them a longer 
lease of existence, for after the winged males and females have 
left the hive in summer, a few days of “ aérial dalliance” limit 
the term of their natural being. The little conical mounds, 
familiarly called “ ant-hills,” evince wonderful architectural in- 
genuity and skill; with their arched galleries, domes, pillars, 
and partitions, which rise in pyramidal succession. As these 
nests are liable to be destroyed by heavy rains, by the accidental 
tread of colossal man, —_ require to be enlarged as the 
colony increases, the labor@ re-constructing or repairing affords 


an endless round of busy entertainment to these industrious 
little workers. Their cells have none of the geometrical re- 
gularity so much admired in the combs of the honey-bee; and as 
they do not, therefore, like their sweet neighbors, necessarily 
act in concert, they may often be found working at cross-pur- 
poses. Such an occurrence does not seem, however, much to 
disconcert them; for, more sagacious than human blunderers, no 
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sooner does he discover his mistake, than he sets to work to 
undo what he has erected, and follows instinctively that por- 
tion of the plan which was more advanced than his own. In 
general, however, when ants, according to Huber, commence 
any important undertaking, they convene a council in their own 
way, to deliberate upon some concerted plan of action, for the 
result seems to indicate the existence of design and a precon- 
ceived idea. The actual mode of working of these insects has 
been examined by the ingenious entomologist just referred to. 
According to his observations, there were two or three small 
openings on the surface of the nest, but none of the laborers 
were seen to pass out that way, on account of their being too 
much exposed to the sun, which these insects dread; for when 
the freshness of the air, and the dew invited the ants to take a 
valk, or survey their performances, they made new apertures. 

“T remarked,” says our naturalist, “that their habitations 
changed in appearance hourly, and that the diameter of those 
spacious avenues, where so many ants could freely pass each 
other during the day, was, as night approached, gradually 
lessened. The aperture at length totally disappeared, the dome 
was closed on all sides, and the ants retired to the bottom of 
their nest. 

“Tn further noticing the apertures of these ant-hills, I fully 
ascertained the nature of the labor of its inhabitants, of which 
I could not before even guess the purport; for the surface of 
the nest presented such a constant scene of agitation, and so 
many insects were occupied in carrying materials in every di- 
rection, that the movement offered no other image than that of 
confusion. 

“T saw then clearly that they were engaged in stopping up 
passages; and for this purpose they at first brought forward 
little pieces of wood, which they deposited near the entrance of 
those avenues they wished to close; they placed them in the 
stubble; they then went to seek other twigs and fragments of 
wood, which they disposed above the first, but in a different 
direction, and appeared to choose pieces of less size in propor- 
tion as the work advanced. They at length brought in a num- 
ber of dried leaves, and other materials of an enlarged form, 

vith which they covered the roofff®an exact miniature of the 
art of our builders, when they form the covering of any build- 
ing! Nature, indeed, seems everywhere to have anticipated 
the inventions of which we boast, and this is doubtless one of 
the most simple. Our little insects, now safely in their nest, 
retire gradually to the interior before the last passages are 
closed; one or two only remain without, or concealed behind 
the doors on guard, while the rest either take their repose, or 
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engage in different occupations in the most perfect security. 
I was impatient to know what took place in the morning upon 
these ant-hills, and therefore visited them at an early hour. I 
found them in the same state in which I had left them the pre- 
ceding evening. A few ants were wandering about on the sur- 
face of the nest, some others issued from time to time from 
under the margin of their little roofs formed at the entrance of 
the galleries ; others afterward came forth, who began removing 
the wooden bars that blockaded the entrance, in which they 
readily succeeded. This labor occupied them several hours. 
The passages were at length free, and the materials with which 
they nad been closed scattered here and there over the ant-hill. 
Every day, morning and evening, during the fine weather, I 
was a witness to similiar proceedings. On days of rain, the 
doors of all the ant-hills remained closed. When the sky was 
cloudy in the morning, or rain was indicated, the ants, who 
seemed to be aware of it, opened but in part their several 
avenues, and immediately closed them when the rain com- 
ntenced. Could the most enlightened reason, which ascribes 
such procedure to mere animal instinct, have done more?” 

The several species of ants found in warm countries are in- 
deed so numerous, that volumes might be devoted to the de- 
lineation of their character and habits, which in most instances 
are marked by the finest displays of instinctive sagacity. We 
need not, however, attempt even their enumeration ; for “every 
group of plants has particular’species, and many trees are the 
exclusive abode of a kind that does not occur anywhere else;” 
it may safely be admitted, therefore, that ants are amongst the 
most numerous forms of life on the globe, teeming as it 1s with 
animated existence. That such an insignificant, though inge- 
nious insect, should have been regarded as the standard emblem 
of foresight, industry, and perseverance — whether the result 
of unreasoning instinct, or of indubitable sagacity—need not ex- 
cite our surprise, although it may well elicit our profound ad- 
miration. “It is true,” says an ingenious writer on this subject, 
“that the organization of insects differs widely from that of the 
higher animals, and it would be erring against all sound philo- 
sophy to ascribe the same operations to organs so very dissimi- 
lar; yet what we call instinct, is as essentially dependent upon 
organization as are the highest efforts of reason. We indeed 
know but little of the cause of either; and are yet but the im- 
perfect observers of their results. 

“ Notwithstanding this imperfection, many speculations have 
been recently broached respecting the conditions of insect life. 
Some appear to regard them as endowed with the attributes of 
human reason in a modified degree; others admit the perfection 
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of their senses, and ascribe their conduct to instinct; while a 
third class will allow them neither sense nor feeling, but consider 
them mere animated machines, as it were, propelled in all their 
movements by a power they can not control. With the latter 
class, the writhings of a trampled emmet are not evidences of 
pain, any more than the movement of its antenne or feelers is 
of touch, or the direction of its eyes of sight. In fact, they 
deny insects the use of these organs altogether—a doctrine which 
will receive but few adherents; for however much their organs 
of sense may differ from those of man, it is clear that they 
were not given without some function to fulfill. It is absurd, 
no doubt, to ascribe memory, reflection, and the like, to crea- 
tures which have no brain ; but it is equally absurd, seeing that 
these creatures avoid obstacles, evince symptoms of pain, have 
a choice in food, and so forth, to suppose that their organs are 
not capable of sight, touch, and taste, Their sensations may 
be very different from those of higher animals, just as their or- 
ganization is different ; but whatever they are, there can be no 
doubt of their perfect aptitude to direct the animal in its mani- 
fold and highly curious operations.” 

We leave, however, the learned to settle a subject so involved 
and subtle; and proceed to give an illustrative anecdote, se- 
lected from many that might be adduced, of the ingenuity of 
this curious little creature in removing obstacles. 

“A gentleman of Cambridge one day observed an ant drag- 
ging along what, with respect-to the creature’s strength, might 
be denominated a log of timber. Others were severally em- 
ployed, each in its own way. Presently the ant in question 
came to an ascent, where the weight of the wood seemed for a 
while to overpower him: he did not remain long perplexed 
with it; for three or four others, observing his dilemma, came be- 
hind and pushed it up. As soon, however, as he had got it on 
level ground, they left it to his care, and went to their own 
work. The piece he was drawing happened to be considerably 
thicker at one end than the other. This soon threw the poor 
fellow into a fresh difficulty: he unluckily dragged it between 
two bits of wood. After several fruitless efforts, finding it 
would not go through, he adopted the only mode that even a 
man in similar circumstances would have taken: he came be- 
hind it, pulled it back again, and turned it on its edge; when, 
running again at the other end, it passed through without the 
least difficulty.” 

Some Indian species, according to an anecdote related by Col. 
Sykes, exhibit feats of dexterity which one can scarcely ascribe 
to mere instinctive sagacity. It is known, perhaps, that ants, like 
cats, have a repugnance to water; to prevent their approach, 
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therefore, the legs of a well-garnished sideboard of sweets, 
were immersed in water and detached from the wall; notwith- 
standing this precaution, however, they committed their depre- 
dations upon the Colonel’s good things. He was curious to dis- 
cover their mode of effecting their purpose, and he accordingly 
watched the process. He observed a solitary ant. climbing 
quietly up the wall of the room, and when it had mounted to 
rather more than a foot above the level of the sideboard, it took 
a spring to the sideboard; soon after, others followed the 
example of their pioneer, and each, with like success, safely 
reached their tempting bait, and presently a host of these car- 
niverous little epicures were regaling themselves upon the 
luxurious repast. Sagacious and dexterous as this interesting 
fraternity are seen to be, we meet with an amusing instance of 
their folly and want of concert. 

‘A wise and laborious ant was toiling up the bark of a chest- 
nut tree, and pulling after him an entire snail-shell, the size of 
a hazel-nut. He halted occasionally, as well he might, but he 
never lost hold of the shell, though the mere weight of it, one 
should have thought, would have pulled his mandibles out of 
joint. In a few minutes he had raised it upwards of three feet, 
and all was going on prosperously, when it so chanced that three 
or four idlers of the ant kind, and presently as many more, met 
him on his way. Our laborer had almost done his work; his 
hind legs were already within the hole into which it was his 
plain purpose to introduce the shell, when the new-comers (who, 
as we have seen, are always ready to help one another) proceed- 
ed to do just the reverse! They got upon the shell, they en- 
tered it, they persisted in sticking to it: he could not carry it; 
and then the shell swerved to one side or the other, according 
to the disposal of his friends within, who had not even the 
sense to trim the boat; still, by great exertion, he held fast, and 
might perhaps have accomplished his task, when two more 
strangers thought proper to contribute their weight, and brought 
on the catastrophe. The weary but persevering insect was 
obliged to ‘let go,’ and the shell, freighted with three ‘insides’ 
and half-a-dozen ‘outs,’ fell to the ground! They left the con- 
veyance in apparent alarm, and scampered off in all directions, 
while he remained for some time fixed to the spot of his dis- 
comfiture. The shell being subsequently examined, was found 
exactly to fit the hole in the direction in which the ant was 
dragging it, and in no other.” 

Ants possess not only an acute faculty of scent, they also 
have a mode of communicating intelligence by certain motions 
of their antenne, or prominent organs attached to their heads. 
A nest of ants in a nobleman’s garden discovered a closet, many 
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yards within the house, in which conserves were kept, which 
they constantly attended till the nest was destroyed. Some, in 
their rambles, must have first discovered this depét of sweets, 
and informed the rest of it. It is remarkable that they always 
went to it by the same track, scarcely varying an inch from it. 
though they had to pass through two apartments; nor could 
the sweeping and cleaning of the rooms discomfit them, or 
cause them to pursue a different route. Here the insects per- 
severingly followed the same track, a fact which leads one to 
suspect that they leave some scent or trace perceptible to one 
another. The ingenuity and intelligence discovered in their 
actions, whether single or combined, are indeed so surprising, 
that the Mohammedans have even assigned them a place in 
their heaven. It has been said, no man is hopelessly bad who can 
laugh: if we extend the application of the proposition, it may 
not be absurd to humanize their conduct, and to suppose these 
little specks of being capable of generous emotions and sympa- 
thies, 1f we judge by their evident habits of sportiveness. 

“Whether ants,” says Mr. Kirby, “with man and some of 
the larger animals, experience any thing like attachment to in- 
dividuals, is not easily ascertained ; but that they feel the full 
force of the sentiment which we term patriotism, or the love 
of the community to which they belong, is evident from the 
whole series of their proceedings, which all tend to promote 
the general good. Distress or difficulty falling upon any mem- 
ber of their society generally excites their sympathy, and they 
do their utmost to relieve it. M. Latreille once cut off the an- 
tenne of an ant; and its companions, evidently pitying its suf- 
ferings, anointed the wounded part with a drop of transparent 
fluid from their mouth: and whoever attends to what is go- 
ing forward in the neighborhood of one of their nests, will be 
pleased to observe the readiness with which they seem dispos- 
ed to assist each other in difficulties. When a burden is too 
heavy for one, another will soon come to ease it of part of the 
weight; and if one is threatened with an attack, all hasten to 
the spot to join in repelling it.” 

We now turn to the examples of economy and thrift as 
evinced in the habits of the bee. In all ages, bees have claimed 
the admiration of mankind as patterns of industry, economy, 
cheerfulness, and ingenuity. “ Wise in their government, dili- 
gent and active in their employments, devoted to their young 
and to their queen, the bees read a lecture to man that exem- 

lifies their Oriental name name Deburah—she that speaketh.” 
n tracing some of the peculiar habits and characteristics of 
this useful insect, we may possibly acquire fresh incentives to 
the cultivation of this most essential virtue. ‘A bee amongst 
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the flowers of spring,” says Paley, “is one of the cheerfulest 
objects that can be looked upon: its lifé appears to be all en- 
joyment—so busy and so pleased.” Would that the like lu- 
minous smile of cheerful contentedness shed its radiance over 
the brow of toiling humanity: how many a secret sorrow 
would it assuage, how many a weary hour would it beguile, 
and how much would it tend to enhance the aggregate of hu- 
man happiness. What valuable lessons of thrift and economy 
are to be learned from the habits of the “ busy bee.” Bees be- 
long to the same genera with ants: a colony of the former, 
occupying a hive, consists, besides the young brood, of one fe- 
male or queen, several hundreds of males or drones, and man 

thousand workers. This insect is so familiar to all, that it will 
not be necessary for us to refer to its peculiarity of structure, 
further than to state that the worker is invested with an extra 
stomach, which is called the honey-bag, in which it deposits 
the sweets or saccharine matter it collects from blossoms, fruits, 
and flowers. “The most profound philosopher, equally with 
the most incurious mortals,” says Kirby, “is struck with as- 
tonishment on inspecting the interior of a bee-hive: he beholds 
a city in miniature. He sees this city divided into regular 
streets, these streets composed of houses constructed on the most 


exact geometrical principles, and the most symmetrical plan—. 


some serving for storehouses for food, others for the habitations 
of the citizens, and a few much more extensive than the rest, 
destined for the palaces of the sovereign. He perceives that the 
substance of which the whole city is built, is one which man, 
with all his skill, is unable to fabricate; and that the edifices 
in which it is employed are such as the most expert artist 
would find himself incompetent to erect: and yet the whole is 
the work of a society of mere insects !” 
Shakspeare has thus sketched the subject :— 


“So work the honey-bees ; 
Creatures, that by a rule in nature, teach - 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts : 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, arméd in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor : 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey, 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executor’s pale 
The lazy yawning drone.” 
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A number of honey-combs, composed of cells for the most 
part hexagonal or six-sided, regularly applied to each others’ 
sides, and arranged in two strata or layers, placed end to end, 
are fixed to the upper part and sides of the interior of the hive. 
These combs are arranged vertically at a small distance from 
each other, so that the cells composing them are placed in a 
horizontal position, and have their openings in opposite direc- 
tions. The distance between the combs is about half an inch, 
sufficient to allow two bees to pass each other easily: besides 
these vacancies, the combs are here and there pierced with holes, 
which gerve as a means of communication from one comb to 
another, without losing time by going round. In the construc- 
tion of these cells, the singular skill of this ingenious insect is 
displayed in their strength and perfect adaptation and the 
economy of the wax, of which they are composed, as well as 
of the space they occupy. The patient processes by which they 
construct these cells no less evince their unremitting diligence 
and skill. As soon as the cells are ready for their reception, 
the queen-bee proceeds to deposit her eggs, and such is the as- 
tonishing fecundity of this insect, that, according to entomolo- 
gists, it has been known in a single season to produce the sur- 
prising number of one hundred thousand. On the expiration 
of four days, the infant bee makes its appearance, when the 
nurse-bees immediately tender their services very assiduously, 
supplying it with food. After five days more, the attend- 
ants seal up the cells with wax, when the inclosed nurseling 
spins in security its cocoon: in all these labors neither the 
queen nor the drones render any assistance; they are perform- 
ed exclusively by the workers, as in the case of the ants. In es- 
caping from its cradle, which is generally about the third week, 
without any previous instruction, full of life, and buoyant 
with vigor, it takes it first flight; visits, like the rest, the 
subjects of Flora, absorbs their nectar, covers itself with their 
ambrosial “dust, and returns, when tired of its gay gambols 
and delightful toils, richly freighted with sweets, to contribute 
its mite to the general stock of the colony. Many amusing 
if not extravagant stories are given by naturalists, respecting 
the exceeding loyalty of bees to their queen; their passion for 
monarchy indeed brings them into near connection with the 
ants. The following anecdote will illustrate this: “A young 
girl of my acquaintance,” says the narrator, “ was greatly afraid 
of bees, and she became completely cured of her timidity by 
the following incident. A swarm having come off, I observed 
the queen alight by herself at a little distance from the apiary ; 
I immediately called my little friend, that I might show her the 
queen; she wished to inspect her more closely; so, having 
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caused her to put on her gloves, I gave the queeri into her 
hand. We were in an instant surrounded by the whole bees 
of the swarm. In this emergency I encouraged the girl to be 
steady, bidding her to be silent and to fear nothing, and re 
maining myself close by her; I then made her stretch out hex 
right hand which held the queen, and covered her head and 
shoulders with a very thin handkerchief: the swarm soon fixed 
on her hand, and hung from it as from the branch of a tree 

The iittle girl was delighted beyond measure at the novel sight 

and so entirely freed from all fear, that she bade me uncover 
her face. The spectators were charmed by the interesting spec 

tacle. At length I brought a hive, oe shaking the swarm 
from the child’s hand, it was lodged in safety, and without in- 
flicting a single wound.” As an illustration of what may be 
accomplished by perseverance, we may next briefly allude to 
the habits of the spider—a creature we are accustomed to 
regard with aversion, but whose beautiful, silken net-work, 
dotted with dew and sparkling in the sunshine, affords traces of 
exquisite skill and patient toil. A steady continuance in a 
course of right action is essential to success; and if we would 
avoid much of the ills and woes of life, and secure its best in- 
terests, such a systematic course of conduct becomes indispen- 
sably necessary. 


Small sands the mountains, 
Moments make up time, and trifles, life, 


while all the great monuments of human skill and ingenuity— 
the memorials of the mighty past—are also the mementos of 
human perseverance: and yet stupendous as are its aggregate 
results, in the history of national progress, are we not too prone 
to undervalue the importance of the principle in the details of 
individual experience? The busy hive of human industry, 
whether in the department of the mechanic arts, or in the more 
subtle investigations of pure science, has its counterpart, as 
we have seen, in the several classes of the subordinate creation. 
An ingenious writer thus attempts their analogy: ‘“ Spiders 
are geometricans, as are also bees, whose cells are so construct- 
ed as, with the least quantity of material, to have the largest 
sized spaces and the least possible loss of interstices; the mole 
is a meteorologist ; the nautilus is a navigator, for he raises and 
lowers his sails, casts and weighs anchor, and performs other 
nautical evolutions; while the whole tribe of birds are musi- 
cians. The beaver may be called a builder or architect; the 
marmot is a civil engineer, for he not only constructs houses and 
aqueducts, but also drains to keep them dry; caterpillars are 
silk-spinners; wasps are paper manufacturers; the bird plocens 
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textor is a weaver; the indefatigable ants are day-laborers; and 
not to mention many others, which might be deemed more fan- 
ciful than real, the faithful dog is certainly found to surpass 
many human guardians in his exemplary truth and fidelity. 
The delicate fabric of the spider’s web is a miracle of skill; al- 
though so fine as to be scarcely visible without the aid of a 
microscope, the spider’s thread is nevertheless composed, not 
of a single line, as is usually supposed, but as we learn from 
good authority, of not less than four thousand strands. And 
this is true with respect to spiders not larger than a grain of 
sand, as well as the largest specimens. Many varieties of this 
singular insect exist, and many interesting details might be 
given illustrative of their habits; our restricted limits, however, 
— us from dilating upon them, and this is perhaps the 
ess necessary since it is an insect so well known, The gauze- 
like texture of the web of the house-spider, as well as the beauti- 
ful net more commonly found among the foliage, composed of a 
series of concentric circles, united by radii diverging from the 
centre, are both exquisite specimens of insect skill. Not only in 
the ingenious construction of its web, the meshes of which are 
dexterously spread for the capture of its prey, does the spider 
evince its remarkable habits of industrious perseverance; it is 
also endowed with a strong instinctive love of its offspring, 
and discovers, like most other members of the animal creation, 
wonderful fertility of invention. Looking abroad into the 
world, how incessantly are we reminded of the great ruling 
condition of our being, that of activity and diligence: the book 
of Nature ever teaches us the lesson. Day and night, summer 
and winter, cold and heat, succeed each other in their untiring 
course. The tides of ocean and the rivers ebb and flow; the 
endless variety of the vegetable kingdom is ever changing into 
new and fresh forms of beauty—flowers, fruits, and foliage, and 
all animate things are seen disporting in air, earth, and water, 
joyously obedient to the mandate, and basking in the sunshine 
of their beneficent Creator. 

Although parrots are excessively amusing in their small talk, 
yet as they can not be supposed to be conscious of what they 
say, we can only refer to them here, en passant, on the ground 
that they bear some seeming analogy, in this respect, to some 
human talkers. Mrs. Lee, in her “Anecdotes of Birds,” men- 
tions the instance of a parrot that had lost one of its legs, and 
no sooner did any one remark this, or ask how it had been lost, 
than it replied: “I lost my leg in the merchant’s service; pray 
remember the lame.” 

The following story has often been recited before, but it will 
bear repeating : 
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“ A tradesman who had a shop in the Old Bailey, opposite 
the prison, kept two parrots, a green anda gray. The green 
parrot was taught to speak when there was a knock at the 
street-door ; the gray, whenever the bell rang; but only 
knew two short phrases of English. The house in which they 
lived had an old-fashioned, projecting front, so that the first 
floor could not be seen from the pavement on the same side of 
the way ; and, on one occasion, they were left outside the win- 
dow by themselves, when some one knocked at the street-door. 

“ Who is there?” said the green parrot. 

“The man with the leather,” was the reply; to which the 
bird answered : 

“Oh! oh !” 

The door not being opened, the stranger knocked a second 
time. 

“* Who is there ?” said green poll. 

“Who is there?” exclaimed the man. “Why don’t you 
come down ?” 

“Oh! oh!” repeated the parrot. 

This so enraged the stranger, that he rang the bell furiously. 

“Go to the gate,” said a new voice, which belonged to the 
gray parrot. 

“'T'o the gate ?” repeated the man, who saw no such entrance, 
and who thought the servants were bantering him. “ What 
gate?” he asked, stepping back to view the premises. 

“‘ New-Gate ?” responded the gray, just as the angry appli- 
cant discovered who had been answering his summons. 

Wordsworth has devoted some exquisite lines to that favor- 
ite of the feathered choristers of England—the sky-lark; in 
which he is apostrophised as the emblem of cheerfulness—a 


“Type of the wise, who soar—but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 


It has been well observed, that while “ mirth is like a flash of 
lightning that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters 
for a moment, cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day-light in the 
mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity.” The 
matin-song of the lark was in ancient Greece the signal for the 
reaper to commence his toils: these were suspended during the 
heat of the day, when the bird was silent, and resumed when 
the sun began to verge towards the west, and this blithe cho- 
rister filled the air anew with its warblings. Other birds may 
sing gaily, but the sky-l#tk is jubilant and jocund, almost sub- 
lime, as in his heavenward flight, he pours forth the rich me- 
lody of his hymn of joy. The early spring is the best time to 
hear the lark’s cheerful and exhilarating song: the bird rises 
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on quivering wing, almost perpendicularly, describing a sort 
of curve in the air, singing as he flies; yet so powerful is his 
voice, that his wild, rapturous notes can be heard distinctly 
when the pained eye can trace his course no longer. An ear 
well tuned to his song can even then determine by his notes 
whether the bird is still ascending, or on the descent. When 
at a considerable height, should a hawk appear in sight, or the 
well-known voice of his mate reach his ear, the wings are closed, 
and he drops to the earth with the rapidity of a stone. What 
a beautiful and touching picture have we here of cheerfulness and 
conjugal affection: it is impossible to witness it without feel- 
ing its beneficent influence. The presence of a cheerful spirit 
has been compared to “a sudden sun-shine that awakens a se- 
eret delight in the mind:” happy indeed are they who, like 
this joyous bird, can rise with alacrity, amid the cloudy atmo- 
sphere of adversity, upon the bright pinions of cheerful hope, 
and dispel the surrounding gloom with the halo of its own hap- 
py thoughts. Dark days of trial await us all, but thrice bless- 
ed are they of earnest soul, and steady gaze, who amid the 
storms of life, can bravely steer their tempest-tossed bark by 
the “star of hope,” and at length safely cast anchor in the 
wished-for haven of rest. True cheerfulness and contentment is 
a well-spring of happiness—a treasure more precious than ru- 
bies, and well wok the best efforts we can make to secure it ; 
and by God’s grace it is within the reach of all. The love of 
home, another of the cardinal virtues, is exemplified in the 
habits and characteristics of the dove. Whatever our condi- 
tion.in life, whether affluent, or restricted to the simplest neces- 
saries, there is a fascination and a charm attached to that “ pal- 
ace of the affections,” which impart to its hallowed precincts a 
preéminent interest. The love of home is an instinctive feeling 
possessed by many of the lower animals in common with man: 
the dog, sheep, cat, and even the despised ass, evince the ruling 
influence of this passion; but the dove, especially the carrier- 
dove, or pigeon, discovers this wonderful faculty in a preémi- 
nent degree, and under circumstances the most remarkable. 
From the earliest ages, doves have been regarded, as emblems 
of gentleness and innocence; poets have celebrated the praises 
of these affectionate creatures, and frequent mention of them is 
made in Holy Writ. The dove, it will be remembered, was 
the messenger sent forth from the Ark, to ascertain whether 
the waters had subsided from the earth; and returning with 
an olive branch in her mouth, she b@&came henceforth the em- 
blem of peace. Even the Divine Saviour took occasion to cite 
the gentle dove, when cautioning his disciples to become in 
the midst of enemies, “ wise as serpents and harmless as doves ;” 
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and the highest honor was conferred upon this gentle creature 
when it was made the type of the Holy Spirit of God, and thus 
became the symbol of all that was pure, peaceful, and holy. 
The cooing of doves is a plaintive and expressive sound, which, 
it has been fitly said, harmonizes well with the subdued mur- 
muring of brooks, and the sighing of the breeze in the quiet 
and sequestered spots which these birds frequent. 


“Deep in the wood thy voice I list, and love 
Thy soft complaining song—thy tender cooing ; 
Oh! what a winning way thou hast of wooing ! 
Gentlest of all thy race—sweet turtle dove.” 


The instinctive love of home, characteristic of this bird, has 
been turned to good account among mankind from an early 
period, and their importance as letter-carriers is well known. 
The plan adopted is as follows: The bird is first transported to 
the place from which any letter is to be conveyed, and with a 
a altogether unaccountable and wonderful, the aérial 
etter-carrier speeds its way direct to its former home. A regular 
system of posting was once established in the East by this 
means ; lofty towers having been erected by the Turkish gov- 
ernment at the distance of thirty miles apart, and each of these 
was provided with a due supply of pigeons, under the manage- 
ment of sentinels, whose business it was to receive the winged 
messengers, and transmit the intelligence they brought by 
others. The message or letter was written on a very thin slip 
of paper, and inclosed in a small gold box almost as thin as 
the paper itself, which was fastened to the neck of the bird. 
This expedient has been adopted even down to within a late 
date, for the more speedy transmission of important news, in 
various parts of Europe, and in our own country; but the 
electric telegraph has doubtless since superseded their use. 
Here we close our remarks about the winged and walking 
things of earth, whose characteristic developments are so sug- 
gestive of moral instruction to “the paragon of animals ;” and 
although the lessons they teach are fraught with deepest inter- 
est, and can not but reflect a beneficial influence, yet it is to 
be feared but too many may be found inaccessible to their 
power, and inaudible to their teaching. As to the determining 
the line of demarcation between instinct and reason, we leave 
that with the reader, although we think Prior will not tend 
greatly to facilitate the attempt : 


“ Evil like us they shun, and covet good ; 
Abhor the poison, and receive the food. 
Like us they love or hate ; like us they know 
To joy the friend, or grapple with the foe. 
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With seeming thought their action they intend, 
And use the means proportioned to the end ; 
Then vainly the philosopher avers 

That reason guides our deeds, and instinct theirs. 
How can we justly different causes frame, 

When the effects entirely are the same? 

Instinct and reason how can we divide ? 

"Tis the fool’s ignorance and the pedant’s pride.” 


MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 


“On! that mine adversary had written a book.” This is an 
ejaculation of the suffering Job, and many persons once sup- 
posed that the sentence meant to express a desire on the part 
of Job that a hard task should be imposed on his would-be 
comforters, as a punishment for their evil counsel. To wish 
any one to write a book, is in modern times received as a com- 
pliment. It pre-supposes the ability to write one. Thousands 
now live who write without waiting to be asked whether the 
have or have not ability. It is more than probable that the 
converse of the request, if complied with, would render essen- 
tial service to the cause of good taste and to a pretty large 
portion of the community, and that many who now write, 
would be better employed by devoting themselves to other 
occupations. 

We have a multitude of books, much too many of a certain 
kind—too few of other kinds. Is there a book written that will 
convey to later generations a correct idea of our present cha- 
racter and manners? We do not know of one. And if any 
one should undertake to write such a book, even if the narra- 
tive should be clothed in fiction, would he not run the risk of 
losing caste? It is to be feared that he would be found not blind 
enough to our faults, not wide-awake enough to our virtues. 
Whom can we find willing to portray living men as was done by 
La Bruyére who lived under a severe monarchical government? 
Who will give a picture of manners, as we find done by Scott 
and many German writers, of their own countrymen? In our 
biography there is a want of judicious discrimination; in his- 
tory a too marked bias. If the biography be of a living sub- 
ject, or of one very recently departed, it is apt to be colored 
either all black or very white, particularly if the subject happen 
to be a political character. A hero may offer materials to make 
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a fine portrait, but if they are worked by an unskillful artist, 
the picture becomes a bad likeness of a fair person. We care- 
fully study the ancients, we cherish their thoughts, even quote 
their very words, yet avoid their simplicity. Their chief strength 
lies in their naturalness; we think ours is increased by multiply- 
ing words. Let it not be supposed that we are about to set our- 
selves up as an Aristarchus, or that our censure is intended to be 
universal—far from it. We have the pleasure to know several 
writers of taste and judgment, the perusal of whose works 
afford pleasure and profit. Would that the number were larger. 
Neither let it be believed for a moment, that an attempt is made 
to undervalue books in general. For those that are well written 
and contain knowledge or amusement, we have a regard little 
below what is due to our kin, but an avowal is forced from us 
that in the progress of life, experience has taught us to be select 
in our acquaintance. Perhaps we are fastidious; on the other 
hand our new acquaintances may be obtrusive. Book-making 
is now common, and much of it may be called a trade, where a 
writer is paid so much money for every page he brings forth, 
and the more he writes, the more money he receives. This is an 
encouragement, not so much to talent as it at first appears, but 
rather to the most laborious worker; for the man who works 
from morn till night merely to fill up pages, receives as much, 
sometimes more, than the one who slowly reflects on his sub- 
ject, methodizes his thoughts, and develops them in language 
at once chaste and attractive. This stimulus to write much is 
the reason why many publications are so verbose. The same 
idea is often repeated, or sometimes, and that not unfrequently, 
a writer wanders from his subject, because he must fill up his 
yage, whether his topic be relevant or not. Expletives aid a 
aa brain, and big" words are often chosen to fill space, 
even when, in many cases, small ones would give more clear- 
ness to the sense. Some of our young orators are tainted with 
this mania, which is the more surprising inasmuch as we are 
republicans and talk much of simplicity. Perhaps these orators 
have discovered that this simplicity lies chiefly in story, and 
that the purely simple are those only who are kept so by 
poverty. However, this flowing style is unbecoming. It may 
excite wonder, but it fails, either in oratory or in written works, 
to convince thinking people. It-is a great misfortune for us, 
besides being a stumbling-block for foreigners, that we possess 
three kinds of language all derived from the same source. One 
is pure English, such as is written by educated men; the other 
is the one employed in ordinary intercourse, and in which are 
found many local terms and expressions; the last is a dialect 
called slang, which may be noticed not only in the lowest grades 
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of society, but also in newspapers and various other publications 
purporting to diffuse intelligence. Here may be often seen 
adverbs transformed into adjectives, adjectives into nouns, and 
nouns into verbs in a most unmerciful manner, besides many 
words being changed from their original signification. There 
are not wanting many wise persons who consider this as show- 
ing the flexibility and copiousness of our language, whereas 
it more frequently exhibits the bold invention or want of 
education of thoughtless speakers or writers. To speak with- 
out thinking may be pardoned, but to write without reflection 
should not be tolerated. 


“Learn to write slow ; all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 


Good reason existed in ancient times why the world could not 
be flooded with books as it now is. Writings were all in manu- 
scripts which were perishable, and when it was required to have 
copies, it was necessary to transcribe by hand. This was a 
tedious process, that could be performed only by monks who 
had little else to do. Small encouragement was given to author- 
ship, for writers were ill-paid and readers were few. Whata 
fearful change has taken place! Formerly there were too few 
works; now there are too many. Every body now writes, and 
the invention of paper and the art of printing put it in the 
power of every one not only to print, but to throw his works 
on the public. Even criticism which enters for a part, and 
which should have a salutary effect, has not power to check 
the torrent. People will write, and doubtless we must all read. 

Among many works composed for the benefit of mankind a 
few offer rules for personal conduct, with hints on the last es- 
tablished laws of etiquette. These are thought essential as 
guides of youth on their first entrance into society, but no work 
has as yet been seen that pretends to contain, what is infinitely 
more important, good common-sense precepts for holding con- 
versation. This is an art, and one more difficult to acquire 
and practise than most people imagine. In our social circles 
how small is the number of individuals who know well how to 
conduct conversation! Each one seems to think that his thoughts 
are of more importance, or more entertaining, than those of his 
interlocutor, so that when he begins to speak he does not know 
when to stop. Now, this is not conversation. If we might be 
allowed to give counsel, we should say, Deliver yourself in short 
or moderate-length sentences, so that there may be a slight pause 
occasionally, when the person you converse with may put in 
his word if he choose. Listen with patience, and never inter- 
rupt. Avoid telling a story, unless by way of immediate illus- 
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tration, and then warn your friend of your purpose. Let it be 
short and very pertinent. If you begin, “ Many years ago 
when I was quite young, etc.,” all your neighbors will be 
alarmed and look round for a place of retreat; it will be worse 
than, “Once upon a time, etc.,” which we all know is the be- 
ginning of a child’s story which never ends. If you are convers- 
ing with a learned man who speaks for the purpose of instruct- 
ing you in what you wish to know, he does you a kindness 
and you should be a mere listener; if he speaks only to show 
his learning, you do a kindness in listening tohim. This re- 
mark does not absolutely apply to the unreserve of private in- 
tercourse, but rather to argument, which some people are apt 
to fall into, even to the interruption of agreeable chit-chat. 
Above all things avoid engaging in conversation with a 
man who has only one idea. It would not be conversation, 
but prosy monologue, perhaps on some favorite scheme to im- 
prove the condition of mankind: women’s rights, abolition, 
temperance, perhaps on his own particular occupation, or, what 
is insupportable, on his personal maladies—his gout, his rheu- 
matism, or other minor ills which people as they advance in years 
are fond of dwelling upon, foolishly believing the recital interests 
others. All this is what Sterne calls a hobby-horse; the man 
must ride him even if he be unruly and kick the by-standers. 
If you want to hold conversation, such a man is to be shunned. 
You may seek those with whom you desire to have a discussion, 
but choose those with whom you wish to converse. A man 
to be able to converse well, besides a good knowledge of books, 
should have travelled, seen much of the world, mingled with 
society of all classes, be gentle in manners—in short, have ac- 
quired the familiar graces so as to attract, and be fluent without 
being voluble. Further, he should have experience in the art 
by practice, so as to be able to choose topics likely to please 
the person he speaks to; or if he starts a subject not in accord- 
ance with the other’s opinion, should urge his own without 
vehemence. 

It is not intended to insist that all these qualifications and 
advantages are so essential that no one can converse well with- 
out possessing them all. Many persons who have them par- 
tially are yet good conversers. It is. meant merely to show 
what constitutes a solid foundation for those who wish to build 
a reputation. Bacon says: “The honorablest part of talk is 
to give the occasion, and again to moderate and pass to some- 
what else; for then a man leads the dance.” He should not 
always be striving to say good things; but let the conversation 
flow without apparent effort, and bring them in sparingly. B 
this means he will make a greater impression ; for if he attempt 
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too much, the chance is he will make some remark not over- 
witty. Reason and good sense may be exhibited under the 
mantle of gayety, and often with the greater effect. There is 
no harm in giving facts; but it is better, in conversation, to 
give ideas. 
“Though nature weigh our talents and dispense 

To every man his modicum of sense ; 

And conversation in its better part 

May be esteemed a gift, and not an art ; 

Yet much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, 

On culture, and the sowing of the soil. 

Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse, 

But talking is not always to converse.” 


A pre-requisite for a good talker is to be a willing listener ; next 
to this is to know when to speak and when to be silent. This 
last is of more importance than people imagine. It is one of 
the secret means of discovering the sentiments of others; for 
while you listen, you can watch the countenance, the expres- 
sion, the gesture ; perceive the effect produced by what you 
have previously said; and catch the right method of convey- 
ing your thoughts so as to give and receive amusement or in- 
struction. 

These remarks, as will be seen, apply exclusively to men. 
It is wrong to bestow notice on them only. Education being 
fairly apportioned, females are better conversers than men. 
They have quicker perceptions, less egotism, more sensibility, 
more disinterestedness, and what gives a charm by its spright- 
liness, they have more imagination ; this may not be under so 
good control as that of the men, but it is always more chaste. 
They incline to speak as the heart prompts. Of course, their 
expressions are not studied. This gives to their manner more 
grace and nature. Men are apt to wait for the slower working 
of the understanding ; hence they are often deficient in ease. 

It will be readily admitted by any one who has the least 
knowledge or taste, that no representation of natural scenery 
can be perfect, or even worthy of regard, unless it be drawn 
with a - mingling of light and shade. The brilliancy of 
light is best attained by a skillful disposal of shadow; and the 
artist who has a pure perception of chiaroscuro will, by a pro- 
per arrangement of his coloring, give the greater effect to his 
work, and thereby be most true to nature. <A tint of shade 
will not, therefore, weaken the general tone of the picture we 
have drawn of female power. The very circumstance that im- 
parts life and spirit to the conversation of some women, and 
which gives them, in this particular, a superiority over men, 
sometimes abates the pleasure of social intercourse with them. 
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Their vivacity is not always well governed. Full of ideas 
which they are anxious to throw out, they do not stop to get 
an opinion from others, but often check an attempt to reply. 
They are a little apt to imagine they convince, when, in fact, 
they confound or silence by redundancy of words. This is a 
great fault, which shows the effect of bad training. When 
practised by men, it is a species of brow-beating; when by 
women, it is loquacity produced by bad habit. In the one it 
‘is culpable; in the other it is want of thought. The conversa- 
tion of a sensible man is doubtless edifying; but that of a woman 
of cultivated mind, with knowledge of the world, is delightful. 
The impression is deeper, when conveying, ds it often does, 
quite as much instruction under a more pleasing form. Apart 
from physical organization, which sympathizes so intimatel 

with the mental faculties, education, when properly applied, 
comes in aid to give softness to the feminine character. The 
mind is strengthened by portions of the studies adopted in 
schools ; but it is at all times easy to perceive how much more 
females are attracted by works wherein the more gentle pas- 
sions are portrayed, and how much this course of reading has 
an influence on the character. Women being thus formed, as 
well by art as by nature, are wisely adapted to the society of 
men, and this fitness is rather strengthened by the contrast the 
two present. The rugged nature of men who are destined to 


toil, to brave all the vicissitudes of life, to be in the foreground: 


of a constant struggle, is meant to be tempered by the example 
of patient endurance; while the seeming feebler powers of 
women, when properly exercised, seldom or never fail to che- 
rish hope and soften the most obdurate heart. Even without 
a mandate from the highest authority, it would be self-evident 
that men and women are made to live and associate with each 
other. Women, then, should be permitted to exert this influ- 
ence in the manner most congenial to their nature and educa- 
tion; this is, by sober precept, or by the more enlivening yet 
not less potent charm of social intercourse. Women have 
more penetration than men. Their peculiar sphere renders 
necessary the study of character, and this, with a tact which 
seems like intuition, enables them to obtain a knowledge of 
men and things which is of essential use in their course of life. 
Men are too indolent to undertake this labor, or feel them- 
selves too independent to require it; whereas, women, brought 
up with less freedom, are driven to practise skill where 
strength is denied. If, then, they become more knowing in 
the characters of.men, they are better able to adapt their man- 
ners and conversation to men’s disposition or turn of mind; 
of course many render themselves instructive monitors, while 
VOL. IV.—NO, II. 17 
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they are more pleasing companions, not so much by their 
acquirements as by their natural qualities. 

Ve have discoursed after a fashion on men and women, be- 
sides saying something on books. It may be thought that the 
pict#e drawn of the last subject is a little sombre. Let us 
take another look to see if it does not contain a few bright 
tints which have been overlooked. Surely nothing can be 
more delightful than commerce with a book — the silent 


monitor, the amusing companion, the consoler, the encourager,’ 


the beguiler of care. A learned writer, whose name is not 
now remembered, says of books: ‘They are masters who in- 
struct us without rods or ferules, without words or anger, with- 
out bread or money. If you approach them, they are not 
asleep; if you seek them, they do not hide; if you blunder, 
they do not scold; if you are ignorant, they do not laugh at 
Few things are more entertaining than to pore over a 

cok-stall. There are few here as they have them in Europe, 
in the open street, where a passer-by may saunter, look at the 
various titles, or dip into a volume. This is rather to be 
lamented for loungers, aye, even for book-worms, as great 
lovers of books are called. The latter person often sees works 
that are not to be found elsewhere, and is often treated with 
novelty amid old musty rubbish that no one could ever sup- 
pose contained any thing new. And then you are smitten by 


* the cheapness, or what you think is cheapness ; for be it known, 


that whenever you see a book you like and are determined to 
buy, it is always cheap. A book does not come to you as an 
intruder. You seek it; and by reflecting as you read, you 
hold converse with a new acquaintance; you compare each 
other’s minds without danger of violent collision. If you do 
not approve of what he says, you turn from him quietly, with- 
out hard words passing. If you approve, you dwell upon the 
expressions and read them over again. Here is at once a 
double pleasure. La Bruyére says: ‘ When a person of feel- 
ing and discernment reads a book, and it excites in him 
elevated thoughts, he may:be sure the work is good, and he 
needs no other mode of proving it.” 

While thus displaying our passion for books and indulging 
in their praise,some of our readers may accuse us of falling 
into the error we advised people to shun. We too may have 
a hobby-horse and all at once are on his back. If this be true 
we will remove all fear by showing that our animal is not un- 
truly. Much as we are devotees of books we will admit they 
are not the fountain of all knowledge. Knowledge is not 
power in the unlimited sense some thinkers give to it. So far 
from this power being universal, it is often the greater by being 
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special. Some people imagine that he who reads most must 
know most, but this does not follow, for many men are hard 
students yet have a very confined knowledge; that is, without 
possessing the art of conducting well their own affairs or ruling 
others. When one man acquires a great variety of knowledge 
he certainly obtains a great amount of power, yet this great 
variety often creates confusion, so that it were betta he pos- 
sessed a moderate measure well, than that his mind should over- 
flow and his knowledge be of small avail. Those who acquire a 
diversity and afterwards bend their minds to one pursuit are 
likely to succeed, which if they do, they acquire power as far 
as their particular knowledge carries them. A great portion of 
knowledge (not all kinds) reciprocates, one part aiding another 
part; for this reason it is best to begin by obtaining a reasonable 
variety. By this, the mind becomes stored, the judgment will se- 
lect, and as the understanding becomes disciplined by learning, 
and above all by reflection and observation, the kind of know- 
ledge in which the individual is likely to excel will be chosen 
and then he will possess power. If this reasoning be correct 
it is evident that a fund of knowledge does not alone bestow 
power, but that this is obtained by drawing from the general 
stock so much, as being well managed shall elevate the capacity 
and enable its possessor to benefit the world. When Watt ex- 
hibited his first steam-engine he said: “‘ Here I create what all 
men sigh for—power.” And so he did, but it was by particular, 
not universal knowledge, although doubtless different elements 
of knowledge did enter into this creation. It was not intellect- 
ual culture alone. This is what some people consider as the 
only true knowledge, but they mistake. Many men have ac- 
quired power who were far from being intellectual; they had 
good natural capacity which they improved, not merely by 
studying books but by observation corrected by personal ex- 
perience. This sort of knowledge goes by the name of 
common-sense, which is a safe guide when the associations 
have been good, and after all, is the power which has the great- 
est influence in the government of the world. This is said 
without intending to disparage intellectual cultivation, neither 
is it meant to refer to physical force. Mental culture, practical 
wisdom, plain common-sense, the capacity which enables to 
comprehend certain things quickly, the faculty of adapting 
one thing to another, so.as to enlighten the mind or make it 
useful in common life, these form full knowledge. Here is 
what is called genius, not that it creates out of nothing as some 
people define genius, but that it collects from various sources, 
theories or things that have been previously formed, and ge- 
nerates, combines, and adapts the whole to a special purpose. 
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This little digression is to be considered merely as an attempt 
to show that book-learning is not alone all-sufficient to make a 
fullman. Delightful as is a good book, yet a person desirous to 
be well informed, should at the same time cast his eyes abroad 
to see what books are made to teach, and in what manner they 
perform the task. How many new books are necessary to cor- 
rect old Pheories which experience has proved to be fallacious ! 
Even history, which purports to contain only facts, must be 
read with caution; and to arrive at truth, requires an examina- 
tion of different relations of the same events. This is a noble 
exercise that gives healthy employment to the thoughts and 
greatly invigorates the mind. And then again the different 
requirements in different periods of life, besides the difference 
of taste exhibited by the aged, render such books necessary. 
Happily, books are now composed for all classes, ages, and 
capacities, and each person as he travels the path of time 
finds a book suited to his new wants always close beside him. 
As language varies, men’s ideas undergo a change, and even 
the thoughts of ancient authors once bowed to, if repeated, 
must be dressed in new forms. Even what was serious, per- 
haps dull prose, is now served up in fiction; and sober truth 
that once made us drowsy, now keeps us wakeful by being 
transformed into an enlivening tale. This so far from calling 
forth sadness should afford satisfaction, inasmuch as if instruc- 
tion and amusement can be combined, the reader is largely a 
gainer. Sometimes it induces a thoughtful person to consult 
the source of the fiction, in which case the novelist has uncon- 
sciously rendered a double service. As the number of readers 
is greatly increased, books are multiplied to meet the increased 
demand, and more than one book must be written on the same 
subject to bring it to a level with the different capacity of 
readers. This, on the whole, is an advantage, by presenting a 
wider diffusion of knowledge, besides placing within reach of 
a larger number the means of enlightening their minds. It is 
said by some one, that to take from the moderns is plagiarism, 
but to purloin from the ancients is erudition—be it so; this is 
one of the rare cases wherein the end justifies the means, and 
we should be lenient to a culprit who makes us wiser while he 
adds to our happiness. 
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GREECE— PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
A History of Greece, from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest, 


with Supplementary Chapters on the History of Literature and . 


Art. By Wm. Smirn, LL.D., Editor of the Dictionaries of 
“Greek and Roman and Mythology,” 
and “Geography.” With Notes and a Continuation to the Present 
Time. By C. C. Feuron, LL.D., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. 670 pp. Published by 
Hickling, Swan & Brown, Boston. 1855. New-York: 
R. B. Collins: Leavitt & Allen. 


“Wer know Greece better than did the Greeks,” is the con- 
clusion at which many of the best modern Greek scholars have 
arrived, nor is the assertion so presumptuous as at first sight it 
appears. To the ancient Hellenist, Greece, with its almost in- 
finitesimal subdivisions, could not in all its diverse and varying 
aspects be brought under the eye in one comprehensive view, 
with the facility with which this has been accomplished by the 
well-directed labors of the modern ethnologists, antiquarians, and 
historians who have spent lives of unremitting toil in the work 
of restoring and elucidating the peculiar features of ancient 
and medieval Hellas: indeed the works of Findlay and Grote, 
with their co-laborers in special branches of the same general 
subject, have gathered and combined such a mass of erudition 
and critical comment, as to leave little to be desired in regard 
to any important era of Grecian history; while the ethnologi- 
cal labors of the German scholars have materially aided and 
illustrated the works of the former. * But the very perfection 
of the best of these productions has made them too elaborate 
and massive for general circulation, and though regarded as a 
necessity by the classical scholar, and by all who are ambitious 
of a thorough acquaintance with the subject, a more compact 
and condensed work was still needed for that portion of the 
reading public, who have not lives, but only hours, to give to 
literary pursuits. The work which we have selected for the 
groundwork of a few remarks on the past, present, and future 
of Greece, is designed to place within a reasonable compass, 
the sum of what is now known of Greece, and to exhibit in a 
shape fitted for general perusal, the latest stage to which Gre- 
cian scholarship has arrived. And the results of the latest re- 
search of these elaborate writers are tested, and their value 


enhanced, by the lucid notes and addenda of the editor, Prof. 
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Felton, who to the advantage of a perfect familiarity with the 
Greek tongue, adds a personal knowledge of the country, ac- 
quired during a recent visit to that land of legends and his- 
torical fame—of arts, orators, and heroes. 

Greece is not an exhausted subject; and if her past has been 
a hackneyed theme, her present position, her relation to Rus- 
sia, and the attitude she has ever maintained towards that 
power, gives her a fresh lease on the public attention. But 
the American, who remembers that to Greece the world owes 
all acquired ideas concerning human liberty, and whose faith 
in Republicanism is supported by the indubitable fact, that 
Greece was greatest when she was freest, and that her glory 
and her democracy faded together, will need no adventitious 
circumstance to keep alive his interest in all that relates to 
her, while the peril in which she is now placed between the 
contending powers in Eastern Europe, must add something of 
anxiety as regards her ultimate destiny. The disturbances in 
the Turco-Greek provinces on the breaking out of hostilities 
between Russia and the Western Powers, were the immediate 
signal for a descent of the Allies on Greece, and the armed oc- 
cupation of her territory ; and her peculiar position towards the 
combatants, and particularly towards one of the original prin- 
cipals in the quarrel, Turkey, will of course put her in the po- 
sition of a subject to be disposed of, at the pleasure of the 
winners in the present struggle. The proclivities of the 
Greeks are towards a Russian, rather than an English or 
French alliance, and the reason is* obvious; the Western 
Powers regard Greece, and have always treated her as merely 
one of the blocks which go to build up that much-lauded 
theory of a political equilibrium in Europe: while Russia puts 
herself in competition, under the character of a sympathizer 
and defender of the National Church, and through the Church, 
becomes the professed champion of the entire Greek popula- 
tion. Nor has Russia scrupled to hold out to Greece the pro- 
mised fulfillment of that first article in the political creed, 
which is burned into the heart of every true Hellenist—the ex- 
pulsion of the Turks from “ery Nor can any one ac- 
—— with this monomania of the Greeks, be surprised that 
they refuse to ally themselves in the present crisis, with those 
powers who espouse the cause of those whom, from long habit, 
they have come to regard as thei. natural enemies, or that they 
should, upon the earliest opportunity, endeavor to molest the 
Turks on their exposed northern frontier, and so distract and 
divide their efforts at the commencement of the war. And 
though they effected nothing of consequence, their disposition 
thus openly evinced, will leave them little to hope from the 
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magnanimity of the Allies, should the Western powers emerge 
from the conflict in a state enabling them to impose conditions 
on their weaker enemies and lukewarm friends. The Greeks, 
it must be remembered, have never been satisfied with the 
boundaries which were affixed by the treaty of 1832, and in- 
deed it could not well be worse for them, as there is, in this 
arbitrary frontier, no natural boundary—such as the mountain 
range of the Cambunans affords a little farther north, and 
which would have included, as it should, Epirus and Thessaly. 
This artificial division of a nearly open plain, has been the oc- 
casion of a petty border warfare between the Greeks and 
Turks almost ever since the establishment of the Bavarian- 
Greek kingdom ; and these skirmishes have done much to keep 
alive the original hatred of these ill-consorted neighbors ; and 
not only this, it has kept on the qui vive a latent party, ever 
open to Russian influence, whenever that influence promised 
to aid in injuring or humiliating the Turk; and though Russia 
has on several occasions—as in 1768, 1787, and in 1821—failed 
to meet the expectations of her would-be allies, hope in her is 
not yet exhausted, and as the present attitude of the parties 
prove, Russian influence is still powerful in Greece, and at this 
moment effectually prevents the Allies from deriving the least 
advantage from the joint protection of the three great powers, 
who for the last quarter of a century have had the kingdom of 
Otho in their august keeping. England chooses to consider 
this very ungrateful, but the simple solution of the Greek dis- 
quiet is, that they find two of their former protectors-in arms 
to maintain the integrity of the Turkish dominions, which 
they above all things desire to see broken up, and they very 
naturally side with-the third party, who sympathizes with them 
in this, if in nothing else. This may be considered settled, that 
the Greeks now and ever, will be found ready to coiilesce with 
any power who aims at the expulsion of the Turks from what 
they still consider their own rightful heritage. 

Though the superficialities of Greek history are so familiar, 
and its dramatic points have so long served as the reservoir of 
oratorical ornament, though the present representatives of old 
Hellas have been so frequently, and we may add, so flippantly 
discussed, there is still wanting such an intimate knowledge of 
her internal condition, as leaves many indiscriminate readers 
greatly misinformed .as to the real sources of those vitalities 
which three thousand years of checkered fortune, and centuries 
of misfortune and misrule, have failed to extinguish. ‘The real, 
practical difficulties which stand in the way of the social pro- 
gress of the Greek nation are overlooked. 

In treating this subject, we must so far return to the period 
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of Hellenic glory, as to lay bare those idiosyncrasies of charac- 
ter which appear innate to the Greek mind, and which are in 
full operation even at the present time. 

Greece has passed through several distinct phases of national 
existence: emerging from the mythical or heroic age, we see 
an acute and energetic people, gradually awakening to the im 
fluences of their unequalled geographical position; personifying 
in their mythic heroes the triumph of mind over the power of 
matter; under the joint influences of a keen imagination, a sin- 
gular activity and penetration of mind, an extreme susceptibi- 
lity to physical esthetics, and to heroic sentiments ; at the same 
time forming a practical standard of heroism which has never 
been exceeded, and producing a fascinating system of mythology 
unequalled for beauty of conception, and as attractive to the 
student of to-day as to the young Greeks of the ante-Christian 
era. The political crystallization of the different natural divi- 
sions of ancient Hellas rapidly followed the formation of sepa- 
rate States, and at the same time the growth of a national cha- 
racter, through the innate similarity of mind, a national religion 
and national festivals, in which all the diverse elements of this 
young and in many respects heterogenous nation were blended, 
socially, but unfortunately not politically. The intense indivi- 
duality of the separate kingdoms and miniature republics was 
productive of a rivalry which led to an extensive system of 
colonization: the Greeks were no longer confined to the insig- 
nificant peninsula which limits Greece on the maps of modern 
Europe; rich and prosperous cities were founded on the shores 
of Asia Minor, Italy, the adjacent islands, and Africa—all hay- 
ing home-ties, though united by no federal compact—which 
spread Hellenic influence, language, arts, philosophy, and liter- 
ature over a great part of the known world. Rich in states- 
men, warriors, artists, and poets, making undying history, pre- 


serving European civilization from the flood of barbaric Orient- 


alism which surged its mighty waves upon her shores, under 
the flaunting banners of Persia, Greece reached her culminat- 
ing point two thousand years ago; still, the prestige of her 
name in foreign parts was unbroken, but the suicidal period of 
her history commenced with those insane internal wars for 
supremacy which opened the way for the usurpation of Philip 
of Macedon, and the foreign expeditions of Alexander; and 
though the latter carried the fame of Greek arms, and the fear 
of the Greek name, to the uttermost bounds of the national 
ambition, his soldiers brought back as much corruption as glory, 
and opened a broad pathway for the ingress of Persian luxury, 
Persian gold, and a semi-Persian policy. The original Greek 
character was essentially vitiated by this unfortunate contact 
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with Orientalism ; the leaders having new objects of ambition, 
were more easily corrupted, and the public spifit of the people 
declined when they learned to depend on foreign conquests to 
fill the national coffers. And worse still, during the internal 
wars which followed the Alexandrine period, resort was had 
to their ancient enemy, Persia, for assistance and arbitration in 
their domestic affairs : this species of appeal to a foreign power 
was the first unequivocal sign of a material defection from their 
ancient spirit, and paved the way for all the misfortunes which 
followed. The establishment of the Achzan league was a bril- 
liant and hopeful ray of light which shot athwart the darkening 
sky of Greece; but it was the glory of the setting, not of the 
rising sun; it was a-return to a better mind, but made too late 
to retrieve the errors, follies, and dissensions which had per- 
plexed and weakened Greece for a hundred years. he 
Achzean confederacy was the nearest approach to a federal union 
which the States of Hellas had ever made; had it been more 
—— — it would undoubtedly have been more en- 
uring, but the idea of a voluntary and equal union of free 
states, with a central controlling power, was never thoroughly 
conceived by the Greek mind, and this last and best attempt for 
the preservation of Grecian liberty was adopted at too less a 
aye in her history to save her from the powerful rival which 
1ad grown, almost unnoticed, at her side; a power which was 
ever on the alert to profit by the dissensions of neighboring 
states ; and this, in theory, the most promising period of ancient 
Grecian history, closed with the imperial eagles of Rome domi- 
ciliated in Corinth, Athens, and Sparta. With the exception 
of the last quarter of a century, all the external influences of 
the last nineteen hundred years, have, almost without interrup- 
tion, been exerted towards the denationalization of Greece. 
The establishment of the Roman court at Constantinople 
tended rather to Latinize the Greeks, than to Grecianize the 
Latins, and the subsequent establishment of the Eastern Empire 
only operated yet more effectually to depopulate and weaken 
Greece proper, by drawing from her soil the wealth and talent 
of the nation, which were soon absorbed in the pageantries of 
that most venal court. And to complete the desolation of the 
Peninsula, the Morea was subjected to the inroads of a race 
then new to Southern Europe—the Slavonians. These, in the 
eighth century, entered almost without opposition on the de- 
serted lands of the Peleponessus, and appeared for a while com- 
pletely to have overlaid the remaining native population, ex- 
cept in the sea-ports and fastnesses of the mountains: indeed 
some writers, including the learned Professor Falmereyer, have 
maintained that they totally exterminated the Hellenic popu- 
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lation. Professor Felton thus refers to this singular episode in 
Greek history. 

“They [the Slavonians] took possession of the valleys chief- 
ly, and the interior of the provinces, and have left traces of 
their possession in the still remaining Slavonic names which 
are scattered over the surface of Greece. The Greeks them- 
selves still held the sea-coasts, and the large towns, the old 
Greek names of which were for the most part still retained. 
From time to time, the old and the new inhabitants came into 
collision, and wars raged here and there. Twice, at least, the 
aid of the Emperor was supplicated, large armies were sent from 
Constantinople, and the Slavonians were partially conquered, 
and compelled to pay tribute to the imperial government. But 
the singularity of this chapter in Greek history, consists in the 
fact, that this great body of intrusive settlers disappeared from 
the soil of Greece, as mysteriously as they came. Some had, of 
course, mingled with the Greeks, were converted to Christiani- 
ty, and in the course of time, by the blending of families, be- 
came Hellenized in language, manners, and blood, and to all 
intents and purposes Greeks, just as the descendants of a for- 
eign settler in England, mingling his blood with the native 
race, lose the original nationality of their ancestors, and be- 
edme Englishmen. Professor Falmereyer, indeed, in his learn- 
ed and entertaining work, written in German—the History of 
the Peninsula of the Morea—maintains that the Hellenic popu- 
lation was entirely exterminated, and that the people who call 
themselves Greeks at the present day, are nothing but descendants of 
these Slavonian hordes. His book has called forth several re- 
plies; and his unfounded assumptions and numerous misrepre- 
sentations of historical facts, have been ably exposed by Zinkei- 
sen, in his excellent History of Greece. But in truth, it is 
quite unnecessary to enter largely into historical research, to 
show the fallacy of Falmereyer’s opinion. The Slavonians are 
light-haired, blond-complexioned, and blue-eyed; the Greeks 
have dark hair, brown complexions, and sparkling black eyes. 
The Slavonians are broad-faced, stout, and somewhat clumsy ; 
the Greeks are lithe, slender, nimble, graceful. The same fea- 
tures that we admire in the ancient statues, nature still produces 
everywhere in Greece. The intellectual qualities of the races 
are strikingly different. The Greek is lively, quick to under- 
stand, adroit, eloquent, curious, eager for novelty; the Slavo- 
nian slow, indifferent, not easily moved to take an interest in 
any thing that does not immediately concern himself, and, what 
is more, the traveller in Greece falls in, here and there, with 
descendants of the Slavonians and other foreign settlers—some- 
times occupying an entire village by themselves. Even in 
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Athens, there is a quarter inhabited almost exclusively by Al- 


_banians, and not ten miles from Athens, there is a village 


where Greek is not understood. Now it is impossible for the 
most careless observer to mistake these people for one an- 
other, either in their looks, or théir speech, or in their mental 
characteristics.” 

This and the immediately succeeding period, or the medizval 
era, has been less commented on than that of any other portion 
of Greek history; every.school-boy can give the outlines of 
Greek history, down to the time of the Roman conquest, and 
every man of mature age is familiar with the overthrow of the 
Ottoman power in Greece. But with the conquest of Greece 
by the Norman Crusaders, the establishment of the Frankish 
dominion, the reign of the French, Spanish, and Florentine 
Dukes in Athens, which filled up the period from 1081, until 
the advent of the Turks in 1452, we are much less familiar than 
with either the preceding or succeeding eras. This period, so 
full of romantic interest, has been sunk beneath the weight of 
former glories, or lost in the greater misfortunes which followed ; 
but it was, nevertheless, a period of comparative brilliancy in 
contemporary fame. The Dukes of Athens, under the Frank- 
ish dominion, were among the most powerful and influential 
princes of the empire of Romania, as the Greek division of the 
Romaic empire was then called, and to which era we trace the 
Roman language—which is but the Greek in undress. Says 
our author: 

“The fame of the brilliant court of Athens resounded through 
the west of Europe, and many a chapter in old romance is filled 
with gorgeous pictures of its splendors. One of the heroines 
of Boccaccio’s Decameron, in the course of her adventurous 
life, is found at Athens, inspiring the Duke by her charms, 
Dante was a contemporary of Guy IL, and Walter de Brienne ; 
and in his Divine Comedy, applies to Theseus, king of ancient 
Athens, the title so familiar to him, borne by the princely 
rulers in his own day. Theseus, is, like Otho, or Walter, ad 
Duca d’ Atene—the Duke of Athens. Chaucer, too—the bright 
herald of English poetry—had often heagd of the Dukes of 
Athens, and he, like Dante, gives that title to Theseus. And 
finally, in the age of Elizabeth, when Italian poetry was much 
studied by scholars and courtiers, Shakspeare, in the delight- 
ful scenes of the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ introduces the 
illustrious Theseus, the conqueror and the lover of Hippolyta, 
the warrior-queen of the Amazons, as the Duke of Athens.” 

From the period of Turkish supremacy, following the capture 
of Constantinople, until the revolution in 1821, there is but 
little to mark in the history of Greece, save the sufferings and 
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vices inseparable from a state of slavery ; and instead of being 
impatient at what some are pleased to consider the ill-success 
of liberated Greece, we feel rather confounded and overwhelmed 
with astonishment at the unparalleled courage of a people, who, 
with such tremendous odds against them, ventured to say, after 
four hundred years of bondage under a foreign yoke, We are 
still alive. That even a remnant should be in existence, with 
spirit enough to assert their independence, after the disastrous 

uctuations of one thousand nine hundred years, exhibits a 
degree of vitality unequalled by any other nation. This is the 
marvel; not, that a quarter of a century has failed to retrieve 
all the misfortunes of ages. Looking back, then, for the causes 
of this extraordinary vitality, we find several concurring, and 
of them all, none has proved more influential, than that much- 
decried national trait, “Greek vanity.” 

How oftensoever Greece has been compelled by superior 
strength to yield an apparent submission, the popular mind 
has never been debased to a level with the conqueror. At the 
darkest periods of her external history, her people have retain- 
ed the belief—may we not justly say, the consciousness of being 
mentally superior to their masters; and this consciousness has 
preserved them from that deepest of all degradations—a willing 
servitude. The “noblest Roman of them all,” who ever trod 
the streets of Athens, was regarded as a barbarian, when com- 
pared with the beloved native poets and philosophers of Hellas. 
And with a deeper detestation of the Turk, who was abomi- 
nated as a Mussulman, there was mingled a feeling of contempt 
even in the bosoms of the very slaves whom he trod under his 
feet. The foot of the Ottoman was never heavy enough to 
crush out the self-esteem of the victim. No single attribute, 
has, we believe, been so effectual in preserving the spirit of the 
Greeks as this same vanity, which ever prevented them from 
feeling that there was any real superiority in the powers which 
successively rose above ion in military strength. Their hands 
and feet have been bound by many masters, their hearts and 
minds bynone. This has been a vital element in their national 
preservation. . 

Another preservative element was their early adoption of the 
Christian religion. During the first centuries of the modern 
era, Christianity was the reformative and progressive party, in 
social life and in the state. The adherents of the rotten pagan- 
ism of Rome, and the old worn-out philosophies of Greece, 
were the “old fogies” of those times; and the people. who 
accepted the new teachings most readily, and assimilated them 
most perfectly, must necessarily be in advance of their con- 
temporaries, who clung to those old and corrupt systems of 
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state religion, which the young Christian party first repudi- 
ated and then assailed. The Roman dominion in Greece had 
deprived the people of their wonted occupation and amusement 
of political discussions, (for politics were both amusement and 
occupation to the Greék;) and when the tenets of the new 
faith were submitted to their examination, it found the whole 
nation at leisure to bestow all the powers of their acute reason- 
ing on the novel theme, first promulgated from Mars Hill. 
The natural consequence was a more general adoption of the 
new faith in the Grecian cities than in any other portion of the 
Roman empire. This new impetus to their great natural men- 
tal activity gave to the Greeks an additional superiority over 
their slower-moulded if heavier-armed neighbors, and did 
much towards preserving that third great element of their 
nationality—their language. Having preceded the rest of the 
world in their general reception of the most vivifying element 
of the age, and received it into their social polity, it became to 
them a new bond of union among themselves, and of opposi- 
tion to all others, for many centuries. The division of the Christ- 
ian Church into Eastern and Western, or Greek and Latin, 
has had far more influence on the politics of Europe than 
superficial observers have usually ascribed to it. The first 
serious check which the Papacy received was from the stand 
taken against its infallibility, in the sixth century, by the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople; and the final division, in the tenth 
—which the Latins call a schism, but which the Greeks deny 
to be schismatic on their part, claiming for it a priority of 
existence—wrested from Rome more than half of her Christ- 
ian subjects, including all the Grecian churches scattered 
throughout Greece and the Grecian isles, Egypt, Abyssinia, 
Nubia, Lybia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, Palestine, 
and subsequently included the Turkish provinces of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia, and those vast regions over which the Rus- 
sian Czar wields the imperial sceptre. In fact, territorially, 
the Greek in the eastern hemisphere is much more extensive 
than the Romish Church. Had the Greek Church remained 
attached to the see of Rome, the leal subjects of the Pope 
would be to-day thirty millions more numerous than they now 
are. This is not an unimportant result; but to the Greeks 
themselves its best special effect was in preserving their lan- 
guage and literature separate from that great stream which for 
a while inundated all other scholarship in Europe. And 
whether for good or evil, this rivalry between the Greek and 
Latin Churches laid the foundation of that quarrel in which 
Eastern and Western Europe are now involved. The Crusades, 
carried on mainly by the Latin Christians, yet indebted for 
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assistance, and, in several instances, to the protection of the 
Greek emperors, finally resulted in obtaining conditional pos- 
session of several of the “holy places.” The question of pri- 
ority of right to enter and keep the keyg of these is the question 
on which the Emperor of Russia threw down his gauntlet in the 
face of Europe, in behalf of his protégés, the Greek Christians. 

The Greek Church throughout the East recognizes in the 
Emperor of Russia not a pontifical head, but simply their 
strongest defender and protector; and though the late Emperor 
chose to consider himself the head of the Russian Church, as 
the English sovereigns claim to be the head of the Episcopacy, 
the Greek Church, out of Russia, owes its allegiance not to 
any sovereign or temporal prince, but to its several bishops 
and the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch ; 
and the Church itself, though overloaded with superstitions and 
puerile ceremonies, is both purer and less assuming than that 
of Rome, to perceive which it is only necessary to mark these 
distinctions: The Greek Church acknowledges no vicegerent 
of Christ on earth, or infallible head, and repudiates the prac- 
tice of granting indulgences, either by way of gift or for money. 
Their Christianity has had this other good effect of preserving 
them from voluntary amalgamation with the Turks, and thereby 
introducing an inferior element into the national character, 
while it proved no insuperable obstacle to intermarriages with 
the Franks and other western nations which, previous to the 
Ottoman supremacy, had obtained a permanent footing in some 
of the larger cities of the Grecian peninsula. But these lesser 
advantages, though by no means insignificant, are not to be 
compared to that most potential influence of Christianity 
which aided so materially in keeping in common use the Greek 
tongue. 

Ethnological research has established this fact, that no ex- 
tremes of fortune, and no lapse of time which the world has 
yet seen, are sufficient to obliterate the national characteristics 
of a people who have preserved their language; no matter 
what other vicissitudes have befallen them. National pecu- 
liarities may be modified or exaggerated, under the pressure of 
external circumstances, but they are not lost. Under some 
phases of fortune one or more qualities may be prominently 
displayed, while others suffer a temporary eclipse; but they 
are not erased, and will assuredly reiippear under favoring cir- 
cumstances. While a people preserve so much of their nation- 
ality as to persevere in the use of their own language, instead 
of adopting that of their conquerors, their peculiar mental 
idiosyncrasies will never be exchanged for those of others. But 
whenever that most distinctive mark of the races, language, is 
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abandoned by any people, it is time to write their epitaph—for 
them there is no resurrection. Neither the intimate contact of 
centuries, nor the intermingling of social polity, made the 
Grecian mind Roman, nor the Roman Grecian; though for a 
long period the Greek language was “the fashion” among the 
elite of the Roman empire, who deemed the acquisition of 
the Greek tongue a necessary accomplishment of the young. 
Tacitus alludes to this with some little spleen when he ob- 
serves: ‘“ Now the new-born child is put under the care of 
some Greek maid;” and Cicero with equal truth remarks: 
“The Greek writings are read in almost all nations; those of 
the Latins within their own narrow limits.” And this affecta- 
tion of the Romans, in preferring the Greek to their own 
tongue, is made the mark of one of Juvenal’s severest satires : 


“Por what so nauseous and affected too, 
As those that think they due perfection want 
Who have not learned to lisp the Grecian cant ? 
In Greece their whole accomplishments they seek : 
Their fashion, breeding, language must be Greek. 
But raw in all that does to Rome belong, 
They corn to cultivate their mother-tongue. 
In Greek they flatter, all their fears they speak, 
Tell all their seggets, nay, they scold in Greek. VIth Satire. 


The latter accomplishment certainly shows the language to 
have been very generally and thoroughly learned. But as the 
Greek was preserved in Greece, nature prevailed over fashion 
in Rome, and the mass of each nation used their “ mother- 
tongue.” And as Greece resisted Latinity, it withstood also 
the Frankish dialects, though during the dukedom of Walter 
de Brienne, and some of his successors, “ French was spoken 
in the streets of Athens as purely as in the streets of Paris,” 
(see Muntaner, and Hist. Greece, p. 580;) and never has it 
coiilesced with the Turkish. Even where the dominion of the 
Ottoman was most absolute, the slave clung to the language of 
Homer and Plato: the Greek remained Greek, and the Turk 
continued Turk. 

In this matter of language, and its great importance in the 
preservation of national life and character, we have only to 
take a retrospective glance at our own ancestors to produce 
conviction. The territory of England was as decisively con- 
quered by the Normans as was Greece by the Turks; and all 
the means which tyranny could suggest for the extirpation of 
the Saxon language was adopted by the conquerors. It became 
the legal language of the courts, of the palace; was universal 
among the feudal lords, and all those who would commend 
themselves to the favor of royalty; but it found no place in 
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the hearts of the people. The Saxon language conquered the 
invaders; and instead of England becoming Norman, the Nor- 
mans became English. Had the reverse occurred, and the 
Norman-French been the language of Great Britain to-day, 
how different would have been the past of that Britain. Had 
William of Normandy succeeded in conquering the Saxon 
language, the world might yet have waited for Magna Charta, 
the Bill of Rights, Open Parliaments, Trial by Jury, and a 
Free Press. But the islanders saved their language, and with 
it that national character which we recognize, wherever we 
meet with it, as Anglo-Saxon. 

In the preservation of their language, then, we find a sufli- 
cient cause for the tenacity of national life in the Greek people ; 
and though we are aware that the Greek has been vulgarly 


believed to be a dead language, and though acute German | 


scholars have logically proved it to be so, (as what have they 
not proved?) yet pm fies never been the literal fact. There 
have ever been, both in the Hellenic cities and among the 
mountains of Greece, a people who have preserved the language 
of their ancestors —disfigured, it may be, by local patois, 
encumbered with the accretions of Latin, Stavonic, French, 
German, Italian, and Turkish words, accumulated through 
centuries of subordination ; and they®tave suffered to become 
obsolete some few words and phrases, for which their altered 
circumstances found no use—retaining the body, substance, 
and spirit of the language; so that the work of their modern 
native philologists has been, not to re-construct a dead language 
from the parchments of the past, but rather to prune and dress 
the living vine, which the heart of the people has cherished 
through all vicissitudes. All competent scholars are now 
agreed that the language has undergone no material change 
since the delivery of the Phillipics; and though at Oxford and 
Heidelburg, the dictum of the schools has established an arbi- 
trary rule of Greek pronunciation, which is not found to accord 
vith that of native Greek scholars, this is the self-inflicted mis- 
fortune of the schools, not the fault of the natural guardians 
of the language. 

Another quality inherent to the Greek mind, but which has 
frequently been denied—especially to the moderns—is patriot- 
ism. And though numerous glaring exceptions, in their pub- 
lic men, start up like unlaid ghosts as we name it, the main fact 
is indubitable still, that the Greeks have endured more in de- 
fense of their country than any other people, not excepting our 
own. Though by force of arms the great mass of the Grecian 
people were compelled to submit to the Turkish yoke, there 
were parts of Greece which were never entirely subdued ; 
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there were some hardy souls, and these not a few, who, when 
liberty was lost on the plains, fled to the mountains—ever the 
last strongholds of freedom. Those of the inhabitants who 
clustered around Pindus, Agraphe, Olympus, and Pelion, were 
never disarmed, and so indomitable was their courage, and so 
secure were their retreats, that the utmost terms which the 
conquerors of Hellas could obtain from them, was the payment 
of a small annual tribute. These people, from the circumstance 
of their being allowed to retain arms, were called Armatoloi, 
and the districts which they occupied and protected were 
known as Armatolics. That their numbers were not altogether 
insignificant, we may infer from the fact, that there were at one 
time seventeen of these Armatolics acknowledged by the Turk- 
ish government. Among these Armatoloi was maintained a 
kind of independent sovereignty—the military chieftainship, 
or office of capitano, being handed down with true hereditary 

recision, from father to son, or the nearest relative capable of 
eading these independent bands. 

But there was a still more formidable class than these—the 
Kelphts; the regular banditti of the country—the Robin Hoods 
of Greece. In feats of personal strength and endurance, they 
were unequalled; and the imaginings of romance scarcely 
reach to the authenticated exploits of some of these classic 
robbers. “It was a special piece of good fortune to carry off a 
Turkish Bey or Aga, and keep him guarded*in their rocky 
eyries until ransomed at a round sum,” says Professor Felton. 
Their highest aspiration was to die with arms in their hands, 
opposed to the invaders of their country. A standing toast 
at their banquets was, “welcome the bullet.” 
Those who were so happy as to die in battle, were called 
“victims ;” but the bodies of those who died by sickness, or 
any less heroic death, were styled “ carcases.” As may be 
supposed, these people had little of that which can be called 
literature among them ; but they excelled in a spirited species 
of ballad, many of which are, of course, on warlike themes, 
though some are adapted to festival occasions, and others have 
a wonderful mingling of the heroic and pathetic. “The follow- 
ing is literally translated from a collection published last year 
by Zampelios, a Greek of Lucadia. It illustrates at once the 
intolerable oppression of the Turkish rule, the seducing charm 
of Kelphic life, and the love of nature, which was ever spring- 
ing freshly up in the hearts of this people.” 

‘‘ Mother, I tell thee I can no longer be a slave to the Turks; 
I can not; my heart struggles against it. I will take my gun 
and go and Foca a Kelpht ;—to dwell on the mountains 
among the lofty ridges; to have the woods for my companions; 
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to hold converse with the beasts; to have the snow for my 
covering, the rocks for my bed; with the sons of the Kelphts 
to have my daily habitation. I will go, mother; but weep 
not; and give me thy blessing. And we will pray, my mother 
dear, that I may slay many a Turk. And plant the rose, and 
plant the dark carnation; and give them sugar and musk to 
drink. And as long, O mother mine! as the flowers blossom 
and put forth, thy son is not dead, but is warring with the 
Turks. And if the day of sorrow comes, the day of woe, and 
the two fade away and the flowers fall, then I too shall have 
been slain, and thou mayest clothe thyself in black. * * * * * 

“Twelve years have passed and fifteen months, when the 
roses blossomed and the Sole bloomed; and one spring morn- 
ing, the first of May, when the birds were singing, and the 
heaven was smiling, at once it thunders, and lightens, and 
darkens. The carnation sighed, the rose wept—both withered 
up together, and the flowers fell; and with them the hapless 
mother became a heap of earth.” 

It will readily be believed that a people who cherished such 
songs as these, would prove continual thorns in the side of the 
oppressors of their countrymen. And in fact, the Armatolois 
and the Kelphts were the main dependence for filling the ranks 
of the sevdiieniae during their seven —_ struggle; and 
wherever patriotism might flicker and fail, hatred and opposi- 
tion to a foreign foe never ceased among these brave moun- 
taineers. We do not forget the charges of rapacity and ferocity 
brought against them, even by good friends to Greece; but 
those must know little of human nature who would expect to 
find the gentler amenities and refinements of life in full develop- 
ment among voluntary outlaws; though their cause of exile 
was an unquenchable love of liberty. 

Greece never was a unit: this has involved her early history 
in obscurity, and subjected her later years to misrepresentation 
and misconstruction. On this account we often seem called 
upon, under the name of Greece, to justify and condemn, to 
admire and despise, in the same breath, and at the same epoch 
of time. We are astonished at one point by some deed of 
matchless courage, and at another, not far distant perhaps, we 
are as much shocked at some instance of duplicity or weakness. 
Greece thus assumes kaleidoscopal aspects, which greatly ob- 
struct at once a decided and perfectly just verdict on her past 
and present. We believe, however, that it is to the minute 
subdivision of their patriotism, rather than to its absence or 
weakness, that we must mainly look for the justification of a 
part, and the explanation of much, which casts ineffaceable 
shadows over some portions of her fair fame. Each consider- 
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able city, it must be remembered, was, for all purposes of legis- 
lation and defense, a state; and to the ancient Greek, the 
interests of his city were paramount to all else. The Greek 
cities, or portions of them, did indeed sometimes form tempor- 
ary unions; but they usually dissolved with the passing away 
of the fortuitous circumstances which produced the alliance, 
and thus, when relieved from the fear of foreign invasion, we 
find them ever ready to war, on slight pretext, with each 
other. This was the inherent vice of the Greek system. And 
from the comparatively narrow portion of territory which the 
Greeks occupied, the effect was worse than it would be in this 
country, if each State were an independent government, with 
Presidents, Cabinets, Navies, and Armies of their own; for the 
narrower limits of Greece, and the dense population, made fre- 
quent collisions under similar circumstances almost unavoid- 
able. And while their rivalry and strife for preéminence led 
to displays of great munificence among the rich, and an intense 
public spirit among all classes, adorning their temples and cities 
with unapproachable works of art, it was the final cause of 
their overthrow by the Latins, and of their later subjugation 
by nations in many respects inferior to themselves. Their 
patriotism lacked breadth and comprehensiveness ; its found- 
ations were too narrow; it was civic rather than national, and 
though intensely active, was often fatally misdirected. 
Activity, mental and bodily, is one of the marked character- 
istics of the Greéks: they are no fatalists, nor ever incline to 
sit mute under the imaginary awards of destiny. In nothing 
is there a greater contrast between the Turk and Greek than 
in this. The Turk will yield to circumstances with a natural 
inertness, amounting almost to stoical indifference, seeing in 
them only the hand of God and the will of the Prophet; the 
Greek submits to nothing disagreeable, of which he can possi- 
bly rid himself by exertion. In their long and eventful his- 
tory, there never has appeared a possibility of throwing off a 
foreign yoke, which they have not availed themselves of, to 
strike a blow for Greece and for freedom; and these efforts 
have frequently been made with much less than a prudent 
hope of success. In military and especially in naval exploits 
has this activity delighted to find expansion, and in all litera 
ursuits, none need to be reminded of the niceties of Gree 
ogic, or the beauty of Greek diction—the superiority of Greek 
verse. This activity is not exhausted ; previous to the break- 
ing out of the present European war, according to M’Culloch’s 
Commercial Dictionary, over 1800 vessels had entered the 
harbor of Syra alone in one year; and the entire tonnage of 
Greece had increased since the Revolution from 61,449 to 
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247,666. And if the trade of the Mediterranean has been 
annoyed by Greek pirates, the Allies must remember, that by 
their blockades and destruction of Greek commerce, they have 
forced an immense body of merchants, sailors, fishermen, and 
regular marines, from their legitimate employments, with scarce- 
ly an alternative between piracy and starvation. ‘The semi-war- 
riors and semi-robbers of the Levant are the direct produce 
of the coércive system adopted towards the mercantile interests 
of the country. Indeed, the triple protectorate of Greece, 
though perhaps necessary when first established, to preserve 
her from renewed subjugation by the Turk, has been of little 
benefit to any party, and of much and decided injury to her 
social character and progress. The establishment of a mon- 
archy on Grecian soil was the first wrong; the people wanted, 
and were best fitted for,a republic. The second great wrong 
was the introduction of a foreign prince, and a cabinet which 
understood not a word of Greek; (see Findlay’s “ Hellenic 
Kingdom ;”) the third was leaving the people without a consti- 
tution—the powers of the king being absolute. The people 
have since righted this, by forcing on the king, eleven ‘years 
ago, a constitution which grants very nearly universal suf- 
frage to the people. But the evil of the foreign court still 
remains, and the public revenue, instead of being applied to 
the making of roads, the improvement of harbors, and other 
objects of internal improvement, is consumed in embellishments 
of the royal palace and precincts, and in the fopperies of court 
ceremonies. Instead of looking to the real interests of Greece, 
the cabinets of the several parties to the protectorate, have 
chiefly striven to use her for their own special advantage; yet 
despite all these obstacles, Greece has made commendable pro- 
gress in all respects, save that important branch of political 
economy, agriculture. This interest remains in about as bad 
a condition as it well can. Its depression arises from these 
causes; the bad state of the roads and lack of all modern 
facilities for cultivating the soil and getting the produce from 
the interior to ports of exportation, which are indeed minor 
evils, which would soon be remedied were the senseless system 
of taxation in kind abandoned by the government, and some 
simple scheme of commutation, by money payments, intro- 
duced. The agriculturist in Greece pays his entire land-tax 
in kind; his harvest is often delayed, it his crops half-ruined 
because they can neither be housed nor sold until the tax- 
gatherer has visited the district and received his dues: the 
system is inherently vicious, wasteful, and destructive of the 
prosperity of the country, by discouraging improvements, 

eeping down the value of lands, and preventing capitalists 
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from investing their property in the soil. Until a thorough 
reform is effected on this subject five sixths of the population 
of Greece must remain wretchedly poor. It is much to be 
regretted, that the large body of learned and _ intelligent 
men in Greece who have done so much to perfect the political 
theories of the country, and whose entire devotion to its best 
interests can not be suspected, should have given so little atten- 
tion to this vital subject of agriculture. Schools of all grades, 
from the primary to the university, are in prosperous opera- 
tion; in the city of Athens alone, there are published sixteen 
newspapers, and yet with all this mental activity, and a per- 
fect capacity for improvement, the great agricultural interest 
is allowed to remain in a condition better befitting the days of 
the patriarchs than the middle of the nineteenth century. And 
while the literati of Athens are enthusiastic over a restored 
particle, or are quibbling over some grammatical rficety, the 
produce of the country, on which its essential prosperity de- 
pends, is being wearily transported over dilapidated bridges 
and broken-down roads, on the backs of mules! Not a rail- 
road, canal, or electric telegraph to aid the business of the 
country, exists in Greece; the only steamboats are employed 
in the business of the court—and on that court rests the shame 
and the blame of this wretched condition of the country. 

The question is sometimes asked, Why strive to keep up the 
name and state of Greece if the nation can not maintain its 
integrity without external aid?—if the time of her death has 
come, why-not let her die? The question has been asked, 
but never by the scholar, the poet, or the grateful recipient of 
Hellenic teachings. It has been asked by the strong and sel- 
fish, the unzsthetic men, the men of statistics, of politico-eco- 
nomic facts, the Gradgrinds of society ; and yet, even to these, 
a reason might be rendered. But to those whose earliest en- 
thusiasm has been touched by the story of her glories, whose 
sympathies have been excited by her wrongs, and whose ma- 
turer judgment has been enlightened and instructed by her 
varied history, and whose veneration for her great names and 
yet undaunted spirit is a living reality—to these, to blot out 
Greece from the map of Europe would be to erase the “ Prov- 
idence of God in History” for three thousand years—to make 
blank the lessons written all over the face of Hellas, from 
which statesmen, historians, and scholars have drawn inspira- 
tion and power for ages. 

In the Patent-Office at Washington, we find, in a compara- 
tively small space, thousands of concrete ideas, illustrated 
in metal, wood, textile and other fabrics. Instead of travelling 
all over the country to see the best way of performing different 
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mechanical operations—instead of going to Maine to see log- 
sawing; to Massachusetts, to see spindles and looms; to New- 
York, to see wheat-grinders; to Pennsylvania, to see coal- 
screeners; to Alabama, to see cotton-gins; to Louisiana, to see 
sugar-presses; and to California, to see quartz-crushers, we 
have all of these operations concentrated for inspection, within 
the compass of a few rods of ground in the capital of the 
country. What the Patent-Office is to the mechanic, Greece is 
to the politician; Hellas is the political patent-office for the 
whole civilized world. For within the limits of ancient Hel- 
las the Providence of ages has garnered up the models of al- 
most every species of human government, and shows us in 
succession theocracies, monarchies, republics, democracies — 
the growths of the greatest possible variety of human society, 
and the effects, immediate and remote, of all kinds of political 
machinery. 

And to the unlearned lovers of liberty, the increased de- 

ression or obliteration of Greece, would be scarcely a greater 
oss. To this race must they remain indebted for the first ex- 
ample of a regularly-organized civilized society on a democratic 
basis—a people who made the earliest approach to a federative 
republic; whose earliest voice, hoarse with the antiquity of 
even fabulous ages, was a cry for liberty ; and whose latest 
wails and defiant shouts were for freedom—a people, without 
whose example, Heaven alone knows in what late era of time, 
mankind would have arrived at their present stage of intellect- 
ual and civic progress—the people, A when the sovereigns 
of Europe met in an un-Holy Alliance, were the point and 
illustration of the necessity of a league between despots to 
keep the peoples in subjection—for this good deed, if to no 
other—the defiance of that infamous alliance, Greece should 
always have a place in the hearts of all lovers of rational lib- 
erty. But to the mere politicians, for whom the past has no 
voice, and on whom benefits conferred excite no gratitude, to 
whom the “making of two bushels of wheat to grow where 
only one grew before,” is the chief good of humanity, it may 
be shown, that if Greece is not all she might be, there is no 
feasible mode of disposing of her, which the great powers of 
Europe could probably be induced to adopt, that would lead 
to that all-important consummation. Should the Western 
Powers attempt to punish King Otho, by ceding the country 
back to Turkey, what would be gained to the productive in- 
terests of the world? Given up exclusively to France or Eng- 
land, a few forts and naval stations would be the principal in- 
signia of their dominion. Yielded to Russia, Greece would be 
but the political lever by which Western Europe would be dis- 
turbed and unbalanced. 
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Nations can not repeat their missions, any more than can 
individuals. Greece - performed hers in long ages past. 
But though she can never resume her ancient position, and be- 
come again the teacher and leader of European nations, she 
may become a respectable power, and still do a useful if no 
more a brilliant work. The best hope for her, and that which 
affords the only prospect of her being finally permitted to ful- 
fill the expectations of her native patriots and distant friends, 
is, that in the settlement of the present disorders in Europe, 
or at some not very distant period, the foreign dynasty which 
has set like an incubus upon the land, may be removed, to 
make way for a native government, which would naturally 
have the good of the country more at heart, and whose ener- 
gies would be directed to the renovation of her antiquated 
fiscal customs, and the development of her internal resources, 
instead of absorbing the public revenues in the maintenance 
of court pageantries. Greece is a small country and ought to 
have a cheap government, which a monarchy can not be; and 
it is evident that she has yet another revolution to effect, if she 
is ever to get out of the leading-strings of her “ protectors.” 
And though with the limited light of the ante-Christian era, 
she did uot discover the value of the federal principle, there 
can be no doubt that with the larger experiences of the pre- 
sent age, Greece would readily adopt and gladly maintain a 
federal republic—the form of government for which the 
genius of her people is eminently fitted. Let the leading 
powers of Europe keep their hands off her, and their tools out 
of her councils—this is the best protection they can afford her. 
But whether she will ever be allowed thus to work out her 
own destiny, is, like every other European question, involved in 

resent obscurity—and until the larger states have divided the 

onors and spoils of the present conflict, or emerged from its 
mists of defeat and disgrace, it is to little purpose that we 
speculate about the future of that country, in fact however low, 
in fancy ever classic, ever revered. 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND ITS POLITY. 


From the dominions of the Kaiser, King of Austria, to the 
Ottoman Empire, is but a step: only the easy transit of the 
River Danube. 'TheCrescent and the Cross are in close neigh- 
borhood; and the faithful Moslems, since their descent on 
Europe, have, through past ages, often carried their red banner 
into the heart and capital of Austria. Time, the growth of 
other nations, and the effect of their own institutions in peace, 
have curbed the Moslem ambition to its present boundaries. 
To gain a full view of this anomaly in the map of Europe, 
without again repeating the oft-told descriptions of Oriental- 
ism — that stereotype since the era of Abraham — to illustrate 
the Empire of Islam as it is, it is essential to interweave the 
narrative with extracts from the Koran, the fountain of their 
religion, and devoutly followed in all secular relations and 
affairs. The Koran, or the Moslems’ Holy Scriptures, is in 
fact the key of Orientalism —the authority, religious and 
secular, for every action in the life of the follower of Islamism. 
The Creed, so well known, and called forth on the silent air 
five times a day, by the Muezzims, from the minarets of every 
mosque — ‘La illahe tllallah Mohammed recoul allah. Hei aless- 
salat hei alelfelah. Allah ekber.” ‘*God is the Lord, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet. Hasten to prayer and to good works. 
God is great” — announces plainly that the cardinal object of 
the faith and practice of all the faithful of Islam should be, as 
the word imports, “submission to God” and to his appointed 
Prophet. Predestination is of course the first element of their 
faith ; and implicit, unquestioning obedience, ready to perform 
every comprehended dictate of the Koran; and this cardinal 
belief pervades every action of life. The remote silence of 
Arabia ; the comparative obscurity of the Apostle Moham- 
med, or the “illustrious”; the clashing sects into which the 
Christian Church was divided at his era, who, with the Jews, 
all united to malign and excommunicate the simple theology 
of the Desert Prophet, and become the main channels of our 
knowledge of him and his faith; may, together, form some of 
the reasons why controversy has not even yet subsided, why 
the most opposite conjectures of the authorship of the Koran 
are still entertained, and the most conflicting reports of the 
morality and daily life of the Prophet are and will continue to 
be believed. But the lapse of twelve hundred years, during 
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which sich myriads of men have implicitly embraced and fol- 
lowed his precepts, and propagated the faith of hirh, the first 
Moslem, by the sword, and the joyful sacrifice of their lives 
and fortunes, and on which so many millions still rely as their 
guide on earth and to Paradise, demonstrates too strongly for 
contradiction the transcendant mental power of Mohammed. 
Apart from all comparison of his system with Christianity, I 
am still not unwilling to confess that the spectacle of an illiter- 
ate Arab’'lifting himself up above the immemorial darkness of 
the idolatries of his nation, and all surrounding Asia, and pro- 
claiming to the sensual, benighted Orientals, the solemn truth 
of a self-existent, almighty, all-present Spirit, as the true God 
and Creator of all things, whom only they should worship in 
spirit and in truth, has in it every element of moral grandeur, 
from whatever source he derived his message. Perseverin 
through years of ridicule and opposition, he constantly susetheal 
the same great doctrine, until after his flight from Mecca to 
Medina — the Hegira of 622 —he became acknowledged and 
installed at Medina, among his small but increasing band of 
followers, as the last of the prophets or messengers of the one 
true, eternal Deity — the living exponent of his will and final 
revelation to man. From that era, established Islamism went 
forth, conquering and to conquer, until the larger portion of 
Asia, the Roman Empire of the East, Southern Europe, and 
Spain fell under the sway of its Caliphs. 

The fifteenth century released Spain, whose modern history 
has shown little to equal the splendor of the Moorish dynasty ; 
and our own century now witnesses perhaps the last great con- 
flict of the Cross and Crescent on the fields of Europe, between 
the armies of the Sultan and the Czar. The Turcomans, or 
Turks—a tribe of Tartars, who became the hired soldier- 
guardians of the thrones of the Persian Caliphs of Bagdad — 
growing too eames for their masters, whom they deposed at 
will, spread their conquering cavalry over the plains of Arabia 
and Asia Minor, and under Othman, or Ottoman [I., as their 
leader, became an organized military nation in 1298. Con- 
stantinople yielded to their repeated assaults in 1453; and the 
Saracenic and Turkish conquerors of the Crusaders were then 
transplanted and firmly settled in Christian Europe. Ages 
have since rolled away; new continents and new and vast 
nations come into being; Christianity has won great and 
enduring conquests; but still the successors of Othman, and 
the millions of Moslems under their sway, have retained, un- 
altered in its simplicity and their devotion, the faith of their 
Prophet, and a constant and uniform obedience to the precepts 
of the Koran, with every leading characteristic of the manners 
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of their ancestors. Isolation—really impossible to ‘a nation 
through all ages a military propagandist — if it could be sup- 
posed, would hardly suffice to explain this anomaly existing at 
the very doors of the Church in Europe. Commerce and war 
have brought the Ottoman Empire into treaty relations, and 
immediate and constant intercourse with Christian nations for a 
long period. The Passport and the Custom-House, recently in- 
troduced and scarcely observed, oppose slight barriers, and ships 
of every nation freely visit the City of the Sultan. Christian 
missionaries have been long settled there; but there are no 
converts made from the Turks; their fruits are of the Arme- 
nians; and Turkey and Moslemism still retain their character 
of devotion to Mohammed and the Koran. The Koran, or the 
alleged Revelation to Mohammed, although its narratives are 
coufused, erroneous, and often trivial, still, in its proclamations 
of the unity and character of God, and the practical precepts 
of life, is frequently sublime and always impressive. Though 
composed in the purest Arabic, and thus addressed to a nation 
at that era one of the most learned and polished, and to whom 
we owe much of our astronomical and mathematieal science, it 
is not a book of arguments, but of direct, authoritative com- 
mands of moral duty. Whilst it recognizes the inspiration of 
the Christian Scriptures, and the divine mission of its Prophets, 
it denies the Divinity and Intercession of Christ, or any other 
advocate than the prayers of Mohammed for all true believers. 
It condemns the practices of the monks of the Church; pro- 
claims a new Paradise and place of torment for men and genii; 
ranks Mohammed as the last and greatest of all the Prophets, 
all unbelievers as idolaters; enjoins a religion of prayers, fasts, 
alms, and pilgrimages — without an altar, sacrifice, or priest- 
hood; and directs its followers to propagate their inviolable 
faith, by their swords, among all the nations of the earth. 
Among many passages in the Suras, or chapters of the Koran 
announcing the character of God, we read the following: 


“ God! there is no God but he; the living, the self-subsisting : neither slum- 
ber nor sleep seizeth him; to him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and on 
earth. Who is he that can intercede with him but through his good pleasure ? 
He knoweth that which is past, and that which is to come unto them, and they 
shall not comprehend any thing of his knowledge, but so far as he pleaseth. 
His throne is extended over heaven and earth, and the preservation of both is 
no burden unto him. He is the high, the mighty.” 

“There is no God, but God the living, the self-subsisting : he has sent down 
to us the book of the Koran, with truth confirming that which was sent before 
it: for he had formerly sent down the Law and the Gospel as a direction unto 
men.” 

“Verily, Christ Jesus, the Son of Mary, isthe Apostle of God : and his Word 
which he conveyed unto Mary, and a Spirit proceeding from Him. Believe, 
therefore, in God and his apostles, and say not there are Three Gods. God is 
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but one God; far be it from him he should havea son. Unto him belongeth 
whatever is in heaven and on earth, and God is a sufficient protection. Christ 
does not proudly disdain to be a servant untoGod. ‘They are infidels who say, 
‘Verily, God is Christ, the Son of Mary.’ Verily, God will not pardon the 
giving him a companion, but he will pardon any crime besides that, unto whom 
he pleaseth. We believe in God, and that which has been sent unto us, and 
that which was down to Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, and 
the tribes, and thaf which was delivered to Moses, and Jesus, and the Prophets, 
from their Lord : we make no distinction between any of them ; and to him are 
we resigned. Whoever followeth any other religion than Islam, it shall not be 
accepted of him ; and in the next life, he shall be of those who perish.” 


Of Mohammed and his Koran, we read : 

“T say not unto you, The treasures of God are in my power, nor, that I know 
the secrets of God: I follow only that which is revealed unto me. Believe 
therefore in God and his apostle, the illiterate prophet, who believeth in God 
and his word. I am the messenger of God unto you all. I am the first Mos- 
lem. Verily, I am commanded to be the first who professeth Islamism ; and 
it was said unto me, Thou shalt by no means be one of the idolaters.” 

“ This book, (the Koran,) the verses whereof are guarded against corruption,” 
(Moslems believe their Koran to have been written on eternal tables in the 
heavens, shown to,and transcribed by, the Angel Gabriel, for the Prophet,) “and 
are also distinctly explained, is a Revelation from the wise, the knowing God : 
that ye serve not any other gods, and that ye ask pardon of your Lord and 
then be turned unto him. The Koran is not a new-invented fiction, but a con- 
firmation of those revealed before it, and a distinct explication of every thing 
necessary in respect either to faith or practice, and a direction and mercy unto 
people who believe.” 


Our purpose in these extracts could not be attained, unless 
we add a few more sentences exhibiting the practical precepts 
of the Koran, the authority of perpetual control over all Mos- 
lems. The cardinal duties of the religion of Islam are four-fold : 
Prayer, Alms, Pilgrimages, and Fasts, or the observance of the 
sacred months. These are constantly enjoined; and.from the 
innumerable commandments on these duties, we select the few 
following : 


“ Pray regularly morning and evening, and in the former part of the night ; 
for good works drive away evils. O true believers! when ye prepare yourselves 
to pray, wash your faces, and your hands unto the elbows; your head, and feet 
unto the ankles ; and if ye find no water, take fine, clean sand. Pronounce not 
thy prayer aloud, neither pronounce it with too low a voice, but follow a middle 
way between these, and say, Praise be unto God, who has not begotten any 
child, who hath no partner in the kingdom: and magnify him by proclaiming 
his greatness. We have seen thee turn about thy face towards heaven with un- 
certainty, but we will cause thee to turn thyself towards a Keblah that will 
please thee. Turn, therefore, thy face towards the holy temple of Mecca, and 
wherever ye be, turn your face towards that place.” 


In selecting Mecca, the depository of the Caaba, or the sacred 
stone of the abode of Abraham, a traditional idol of Arabia, 
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Mohammed easily engrafted his religion by acompliance with fae 
national custom. The Moslem Keblah in the first year of the 
Hegira, A.D. 622, had been Jerusalem, and this change was 
made in the second year of their era. 


“ Regularly perform thy prayer at the declension of the sup, at the first dark- 
ness of the night, and the prayer of day-break, for the ae of day-break is 
borne witness unto by the angels. And watch some part of the night in the 
same exercise; and say, O Lord! cause me to enter (my grave) with a favor- 
able entering, and cause me to come forth with a favorable coming forth, and 
nt me from Thee an assisting aa Arise to prayer and continue therein 
uring the night, during the one half thereof.” 


The next great practical injunction is alms-giving, of which 
the Koran says: 


“O true believers! bestow alms of the good things which ye have gained, 
and of that which ye have produced out of the earth, and choose not the bad 
thereof, to give it in alms, such as ye would not accept yourselves. And what- 
ever alms ye give, or whatever vow ye shall vow, verily God knoweth it. If 
ye make your alms to appear it is well, but if ye conceal them and give them 
unto the poor, this will be better for you, and will atone for your sins ; and God 
is well informed of what you do, and ye shall not give alms unless out of desire 
of seeing the face of God. They who distribute alms of their substance, night 
and day, in private and in public, shall have their reward with the Lord; on 
them shall no fear come, neither shall they be grieved.” 


Of pilgrimages, we find the injunction: 


“ Perform the pilgrimage of Mecca, and the visitation of God; the pilgrim- 
age must be performed in the known months, (that is, the sacred ‘ months’.) 
erily the first house appointed unto man to worship in was in Mecca, blessed 
and a direction unto all creatures ; the place where Abraham stood, and who- 
ever entereth therein shall be safe. And proclaim unto the people a solemn 
ilgrimage ; let them come unto thee on foot and on every lean camel, arriving 
rom every distant road, let them put away all leaven of unbelief, let them ac- 
complish their vows, and let them make the circuit of the Holy House.” 

“* Make provision for your journey, but the best provision is piety, It shall 
be no crime in you if you seek an increase from your Lord by trading during 
the pilgrimage. And when you go in procession, remember God near the holy 
monuments, and ask pardon of God for he is gracious and merciful. And 
when ye have finished your ceremonies, remember God according as ye remem- 
ber your fathers.” 


The remaining religious injunction of the Prophet to the 
faithful Moslems, is the observance of the appointed fasts, and 
the sacred months; and however remarkable that it should be 
strictly enjoined on voluptuous Orientals, accustomed to the 
indolent indulgence of warm climates, nothing is better attested 
than their most careful observance : 


“The month of Ramadan shall ye fast, in which the Koran was sent down 
from Heaven, a direction unto men, and declarations of direction and the dis- 
tinction between good and evil.” 
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This month of Ramadan, as all the Turkish months are lunar, 
changes its place yearly. Of the sacred months, in which the 
Mecea pilgrimage is to be performed, the Koran, adopting the 
early custom of the Arabians, and the months thereby conse- 
crated, does not otherwise name them than by prohibiting war, 
crime, and excessive indulgence in those months, of which it 
says: 


“The complete number of months with God, is twelve months ; which were 
ordained in the book of God, on the day whereon he created the heavens and 
the earth; of these, four are sacred; O true believers! violate not the sacred 
months; the pilgrimage must be performed therein. God hath ordained the 
sacred months.” 


These months, conformably to the ancient custom of Arabia, 
are the first, seventh, eleventh, and twelfth in each year. The 
Mohammedan era begins from the Hegira, or Flight of Mo- 
hammed from Mecea to Medina, A.D. 622; and this is said to 
have occurred on the night of the 16th July, 622, from which 
anniversary day of the month, their year commences. It con- 
sists of twelve lunar months, each containing twenty-nine days 
and thirteen hours; and the entire year, three hundred and fifty- 
four days, nine hours. But a year not of an integral number 
being inconvenient, they have arranged that in every cycle of 
thirty years, there should be nineteen years of three hundred 
and fifty-four days, and eleven years of three hundred and fifty- 
five days; five hundred and twenty-one of our years equal five 
hundred and thirty-seven of the Turkish years, and the present 
year, A.D. 1855, is the twelve hundred and seventieth year of 
the Hegira. 

Among the other injunctions of the Prophet, I will quote the 
following, as to their conduct towards unbelievers: 


“War is enjoined you against the infidels; fight for the religion of God 
inst those who fight against you, but transgress not by attacking them first, 
for God loveth not the transgressors ; and kill them wherever ye find them, 
and turn them out of that whereof they have dispossessed you, for temptation to 
idolatry is more grievous than slaughter. This shall be the reward of infidels. 
But if they desist, God is gracious and merciful. Fight therefore against them, 
until there be no temptation to idolatry, and the religion be God's; but if they 
desist, then let there be no hostility, except against the ungodly. Moreover, if 
ye be slain or die in the defense of the religion of God, verily unto God shall 
ye be gathered.” 


Of usury: 


“O true believers! fear God, and remit that which remaineth of usury, if ye 
really believe, but if ye do it not, hearken unto war which is declared against 
you from God and his apostle; yet if ye repent, ye shall have the capital of 
your money.” 
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This is interpreted by Moslems to prohibit any interest of 
money, so as to preclude a government, as we'! as private loan 
on interest. 

Of marriage, divorce, and women: 


“Tf ye fear to be unjust unto orphans, fear also to be unjust towards your 
wives ; marry only two, three, or four.” 

“Ye may divorce your wife twice, and then either retain them with humanity 
or dismiss them with kindness.” 


This power of divorce is extended to three times, under 
many regulations, somewhat similar to the Jewish law. 


“O Prophet! speak unto thy wives, and thy daughters, and the wives of the 
true believers, that they cast their outer garments over them when they walk 
abroad ; this will be more proper, that they may be known to be matrons of 
reputation, and may not be affronted by unseemly words or actions. If a man 
die without issue, and leave a sister, she shall have the half of what he shall 
leave; and if there be several, both brothers and sisters, a male shall have as 
much as the portion of two females.” 

“O my people! verily this present life is but a temporary enjoyment; but 
the life to come, is the mansion of firm continuance. Whoever worketh evil 
shall only be rewarded in equal proportion to the same; but whoever worketh 
good, whether male or female, and is a true believer, they shall enter Paradise, 
they shall be provided for therein superabundantly.” 


Of other precepts: 


“ They will ask thee concerning wine and lots: answer in both there is great 
sin. O true believers! surely wine and lots, images and divining arrows, are an 
abomination of the work of Satan, therefore avoid them that ye may prosper. 
Satan seeketh to sow dissension among you, by means of wine and lots, and to 
divert you from remembering God, and from prayer ; will ye not therefore ab- 
stain from them ?” 

“Ye are forbidden to eat that which dieth of itself, and blood and swine’s 
flesh, and that on which the name of any besides God hath been invoked ; and 
that which hath been strangled, or killed by a blow, or by a fall, or by the 
horns of another beast, and that which hath been eaten by a wild beast, except 
what ye shall kill yourselves, and that which hath been sacrificed unto idols.” 

“No man can die unless by the permission of God, according to what is 
written in the book concerning the determination of things. The fate of every 
man have we bound about his neck ; and we will produce unto him, on the day 
of his resurrection, a book wherein his actions shall be recorded. It shall be 
offered him open, and the angels shall say unto him, Read thy book ; thineown 
soul will be a sufficient accountant against thee this day. When the two 
angels deputed to take account of a man’s behavior, take an account thereof, 
one sitting on the right hand and the other on the left, he uttereth not a word, 
but there is with him a watcher ready to note it.” 


The Moslems have a tradition that when a man does a good 
action, the angel of the right hand writes it down ten times; 
and when he commits an ill action, the same angel says to the 
angel of the left hand: Forbear setting it down for seven 
hours; peradventure he may pray, or may ask pardon. 

Of their worship : 
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“ O true believers! when ye are called to prayer on the day of the assembly,” 
(Friday is not expressed in the Koran; but previous custom and tradition 
have set it apart,) “hasten to the commemoration of God, and leave merchan- 
dising ; and when prayer is ended, then disperse yourselves through the land as 
ye list, and seek gain of the liberality of God, and remember God frequently, 
that ye may prosper. When the Koran is read, attend thereto, and keep 
silence, that ye may obtain mercy; and meditate on thy Lord in thine own 
mind, with humility and fear, and without loud speaking, evening and morning. 
In the houses which God has permitted to be raised, that his name be 
commemorated therein, men celebrate his praise morning and evening, whom 
neither merchandising nor selling diverteth from the remembering of God, and 
the observance of prayer, and the giving of alms.” 


These extracts from the Moslem Bible may suffice to show 
some of the authorities for the leading precepts of their faith 
and daily life, without burdening our paper with more copious. 
details of their theories and precepts, religious and social. I 
have given them in full, inasmuch as the sources of the religious 
and social practices of Islamism are not often detailed or 
known. The more immediate purpose of this paper is to fur- 
nish a succinct view of the actual condition of the Ottoman 
Empire; but its religion, whose leading traits and precepts 
have been stated, is the great, active, and controlling element 
of its life. 

A people for ages nurtured in this faith and practice, with 
Asiatic habits and luxury, implicitly obeying their Sultan or 
Khan and their Prophet, like their kindred Tartars under 
Tamerlane, a mighty host of conquering cavalry, they overran 
the sacred soil of Asia Minor; and finally, in 1453, succeeding 
in the conquest of Byzantium, spread themselves over the 
Garden of Europe, where they then and have ever since 
remained encamped, separated by religion, language, manners, 
and customs from Christian Europe. Their vitality, during 
this great period of four hundred years, seems unsubdued, and 
with the exception of Greece, their European territory undi- 
minished; and the Empire, either actual or tributary, spreads 
along the southern shore of the Black Sea, Mecca, Medina, and 
Ethiopia ; over Asia Minor, Tripoli, and Tunis, Egypt, the 
islands of the Archipelago, and extends along the Adriatic, 
the Danube, and the west coast of the Euxine, with a popu- 
lation of over thirty-five millions, of which about one third 
are Osmanlis, or descendants of the conquerors, and the 
residue their subject races. Their Sultans, or successors of 
the Caliphs, sat enthroned in barbaric pomp among their 
Janissaries and obsequious slaves, in the slothful seclusion and 
excesses of the seraglio; and their people were as distant 
from all influence of the advancing civilization of Europe as 
the recluse Chinese ; and age after age rolled over the unbroken 
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surface of Islam, until this century for the first time introduced 
the spirit of Europe and reform. Diplomatic intercourse had 
been always maintained on the footing of the capitulations of 
the era of their conquest. Piracies were enacted with impuni- 
ty, or complaints silenced by bribes. The resident Christians, 
or rayahs, being held amenable to their own laws, administered 
by the Chancellor of their resident diplomatic representative, 
and no communion, social, political, or religious, was ever 
allowed between the Moslem and the Frank. Intolerant Islam- 
ism excluded all contact. In 1826, under Sultan Mahmoud, 
the over-grown power of the Janissaries, which threatened the 
subversion of the state, was crushed. The Sultan assembled 
them in the Hippodrome, adjoining the mosque of Achmed. 
Within the mosque he spread forth to the gaze of the immense 
multitude, as the last appeal of the sinking Empire, the sacred 
banner of the Prophet, never otherwise displayed, and con- 
jured them to union and fidelity to the throne. The appeal 
was at once successful, and the massacre of the Janissaries 
which ensued, destroying the ancient army of Turkey, opened 
the pathway of reform, and left the energy and intelligence of 
the Raltan to start a system untrammelled by the agents of the 
past and stubborn obstacles of progress. Some regiments were 
at once organized on the European plan, and became the 
nucleus of their modern army. Many European officers were 
employed, many other reforms projected; but the Russian, 
Greek, and Egyptian wars ensued, and the completion of these 
salutary measures was deferred to the reign of the present Sul- 
tan Abdul Medschid, his son and successor, who came to the 
throne in July, 1839. 

Upon the third day of November, 1839, in the Ghulkhané, 
or the inner court of the old Seraglio, in the presence of the 
Sultan and an assemblage of all the great dignitaries of the 
Empire and foreign ministers, was proclaimed the Zanzimat, or 
the first political Magna Charta of Turkey, for its constitutional 
and administrative reérganization. 

It is in effect a constitution, wherein, for the first time, the 
rights of the subject are recognized and the functions of power 
defined and limited. It should be here recited in substance. 

In the name of the Sultan, this instrument commences by 
declaring : 


“That it was known to all, that in the first ages of the Ottoman Empire, 
the precepts of the glorious Koran and the laws of the Empire were always 
obeyed and respected, whereby the Empire and its subjects increased in power 
and prosperity. But within one hundred and fifty years past, through a suc- 
cession of accidents and different causes, they have to conform them- 
selves to the sacred code of laws and the regulations which proceed from it, 
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and the force and prosperity of the nation have changed to weakness and: 
voverty, inasmuch as an empire loses all stability when it ceases to observe the 
aws. 

“That these considerations had been unceasingly present to the mind of the 
Sultan ; and from the day of his accession, the thought of the public well- 
being, the amelioration of the state of the provinces, and the relief of his sub- 
jects had not ceased to occupy his mind entirely. If they should consider the 
geographical position of the Empire, the fertility of its soil, the aptitude and 
intelligence of its inhabitants, they would be convinced that, in applying them- 
selves to find the efficacious means, the result which, with the help of God, we 
hope to attain, can be secured in the course of a few years. 

* Therefore, fully confiding in the help of the Almighty, supported by the 
intercession of our Prophet, we think proper to seek, by new institutions, to 
secure to our empire a good administration. 

“ These new institutions should have three principal aims : 

“1. The guarantees which secure to our subjects life, honor, and fortune. 

‘**2. Regulations for the levy and collection of taxes. 

“3. A regular system for the levy of soldiers, and term of service.” 


After some generalities, it proceeds : 


“Although, by God's favor, our subjects have for some time been delivered 
from the curse of the monopolies heretofore unwisely used as sources of revenue, 
the venal concessions, or system of farming taxes, known as Iltizam, still exists, 
producing only disastrous effects, whereby the civil and financial administration 
of a province are committed to the unchecked cupidity and violence of an un- 
scrupulous farmer of its revenue. 

“It is therefore necessary that, henceforth, every subject should be taxed at 
a fixed rate, and proportioned to his fortune. 

“ That special laws fix and limit the military and naval expenditure, regulate 
the contingent to be furnished by each district to the army, according to actual 
necessity, and to reduce the term of service to four or five years. 

“That henceforth the cause of every man shall by a public trial be adjudged, 
according to the Koran; and none shall be allowed to use poison or torture to 
his adversary, or to attack his honor. od 

“ Every man shall possess and dispose of his property with perfect liberty, 
and the innocent heirs of a criminal shall not be deprived of his property by 
confiscation. 

“All these concessions and guarantees extend to all subjects, of whatever 
sect or religion, and perfect security of life, honor, and fortune, as required by 
the Koran, is hereby assured to the inhabitants of the Empire. 

“As to other matters of detail, the Grand Council of the Empire will be 
convoked, to determine the laws concerning the security of life and fortune, and 
the levy of taxes; and those concerning the military service will be prepared 
by the Military Council ; and all laws will be presented for our approval, and 
if approved, shall be confirmed by our Imperial sanction. As a pledge of our 
promise to enact no laws inconsistent herewith, we shall, after having deposited 
the laws in the chamber containing the glorious mantle of the Prophet, in pre- 
sence of all the Ulemas and dignitaries of the Empire, take an oath, by the 
name of God, to that effect, and cause the Ulemas and dignitaries to take the 
same oath after us. 

“Tf, afterwards, any Ulema, dignitary, or any other person shall violate 
these institutions, he shall suffer the penalty of his crime, on due pzoof, without 
regard to rank, consideration, or credit. As all public agents receive now a 
suitable compensation, or their salaries, when inadequate, will be adjusted, a 
rigorous law shall be directed against the traffic in offices, which is reproved by 
the divine law, and is one of the principal causes of the decline of the Empire. 
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* These decrees being an alteration and complete renovation of the ancient 
usages, this Imperial Rescript shall be published at Constantinople and in all 
places of our Empire, and communicated to the resident ministers of friendly 
powers, that they may be witnesses of the enactment of these institutions, 
which, if it please God, shall be perpetual. May God have us all in his holy 
keeping, and may every one who shall violate these decrees become the object 
of the Divine malediction, and be cut off from all happiness.” 


The promises of this organic decree or constitution have 
been, so far as the government was responsible, faithfully car- 
ried out. The young Sultan came to power at an epoch of na- 
tional weakness; the last invasion of Russia, 1828-9, had been 
successful ; and the army of the North had been bought off 
by the concessions of the treaty of Adrianople; the revolted 
province of Greece, by the aid of the Western alliance, had been 
severed from the empire, and raised to the independent king- 
dom of Hellas; and Mehemet Ali succeeding in his revolt, his 
Pachalic became also in a measure independent, though tribu- 
tary. Witha territory thus restricted and revenues diminished, 
without a navy, with irregular militia for an army, its subjects 
steeped in the drowsiness of ancient Oriental indolence, with 
not a passable carriage-road in the empire, without speedy and 
por Aad reform, what other prospect for the empire and their 
ancient race, but certain extinction ? 

Redschid Pacha, then and since Grand Vizier, formerly am- 
bassador to London and Paris, was the ruling spirit of the cabi- 
net; and from the date when he first read the 'Tanzimat to the 
assembly at the Ghulkhané, to the present hour, a continued 
series of sagacious measures of reform have been enacted under 
his auspices. It will be remarked that not a word about reli- 
oe or its institutions occurs in the Tanzimat. The popular 
f.naticism was too powerful; and any attempt at reform in its 
administration had to be avoided. Religion in Turkey—so ab- 
sorbing as we have seen with the Moslem—is enthroned in pro- 
digal splendor. The imperial mosques of Constantinople sur- 
pass in beauty, grandeur, and expense, although of simple 
white marble, without interior ornament, all the palaces of the 
empire, and equal, if not far surpass. in architecture the cathe- 
drals of Western Europe. The religious wealth of the empire 
is formed of what are denominated vacou/s, or the “consecrat- 
ed ;” a name first applied to that portion of land assigned to the 
mosque in the division of the spoils of conquest, which land 
was by law declared inalienable, and exempt from confiscation 
and taxes. An immense number of charitable foundations, 
colleges, libraries, baths, hospitals, khans, etc., have been simi- 
larly endowed with inalienable revenues, and are usually found 
in the immediate vicinity of the mosques. Another large source 
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of revenue to the mosques is the fruit of the ancient system of 
governmental tyranny and assumed universal proprietorship. 
The owner of property makes a gift or mortgage of it to the 
mosque, under the name of vacou/, and by paying a rent or in- 
terest of ten or fifteen per cent of its estimated value, continues 
in its possession, and transmits it to his descendants, under the 
legal immunity of vacouf. The mosques of Stamboul are all 
provided with galleries, in which are immense piles of merchan- 
dise and valuables, left under their protection by the owners, 
on departing for foreign countries or pilgrimages. They accu- 
mulate there for centuries; a receipt and entry in writing are 
made on deposit, and on production of the receipt or other evi- 
dence, they are restored at any interval of time. When at 
Stamboul I heard of a case of such return to a remote descend- 
ant of the depositor of property remaining unclaimed for more 
than one hundred and fifty years. 

Besides the mosques, which, from their vast endowments, 
support an immense number of imaums, priests, Ulemas, teach- 
ers of the law, and subordinate officials, and the medressehs or 
colleges, with their teachers and pupils, who are there educated 
at the expense of the fund, for service as imaums, there are the 
vast number of mendicants or Dervishes, whose establishments 
or monasteries are likewise liberally endowed. The Shiek-ul- 
Islam, or high-priest of Islam, is a codrdinate power with the 
Sultan in the civil government, without whose official sanction 
or fetva no imperial decree becomes a law. 

The Ulemas, or the learned class, from which the ministers 
of religion and the law are provided, is one of the most ancient 
elements of the nation ; largely endowed and remunerated ; the 
products of many years’ study of the Koran, its commentaries, 
and the Sunna, and embodying in themselves all the learning 
of the empire; scrupulously divided into ranks, office, and em- 
ployment, they form a vast aristocratic body, as yet untouched 
by reform, and whgse destruction would uproot the whole fab- 
ric of the social system. Since the settlement of the empire, 
after the warlike eras of the early Caliphs, the splendid court 
of Bagdad created the zeal for learning, and the power of this 
class, which by early concessions, or otherwise, fulfilled the ju- 
dicial and religious functions of the caliph, who, besides being 
the military and civil leader, was in the habit, like Mohammed, 
of addressing the faithful in the mosques on Fridays, and giv- 
ing judgment in civil causes. Their other duties soon became 
too great, and the Ulemas became necessary for the service of 
the state, in the administration of law and religion. The offi- 
cers of the law are much superior in general esteem to those of 
religion, although of the same generic class or order of Ulema. 
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An observant reader of the Koran will readily perceive that 
its author has left a vast number of questions of practice and 
detail to be settled by other authorities; and from the first cen- 
tury of Islamism, commentators from the class of the Ulemas 
have flourished in great authority ; besides the Sunna, or tra- 
ditionary commands and practices of the Prophet, which have 
been sacredly preserved by the fathers of their faith, and unite 
to form large ‘ibraries and constant field for new decisions or 
fetvas, as they are termed, of the judiciary. From these tradi- 
tions comes the practice of circumcision, which is not in the Ko- 
ran; and their ceremonies of marriage and funerals, with others. 

This hierarchy of the Ulemas is generally recruited from the 
poorer orders: on quitting the primary school, usually at about 
the age of twelve years, the student enters a medresseh or 
college, attached to a mosque, where he passes ten or twelve 
years in a course of study of the Arabic language, logic, moral 
philosophy, rhetoric, theology, philosophy, jurisprudence, the 
Koran and its commentaries, and the Sunna. He is humbly 
lodged and fed by the fund of the mosque, and gains a pittance by 
acting as scribe or copyist, or even by assisting to cleanse and 
sweep the mosque. On his examination, if successful, he receives 
from the Shiek-ul-Islam his diploma of moulazim, or candidate, by 
which he is qualified for appointment as cadi or judge; but if 
he be ambitious of the honors of his class, he must study seven 
years longer, when, on a second examination, he reaches the 
grade of muderris or professor, which is the second degree, 
trom which rank he can demand the highest office of the law ; 
and after passing through the ten classes of the professors, may as- 
pire by the favor of the Sultan, to the dignity of Shiek-ul- 
Islam or Primate. 

The judiciary is composed of mollahs, chief judges; mu/ftis, 
whose province is not to sit on the bench, but to give written 
opinions or fetvas to parties, on the questions at issue: these 
opinions are brief, in the form of the question and answer, for 
a fee of twenty paras, or about two cents of our money: to 
these succeed cadis, and naibs, inferior judges, and their assist- 
ants. The muftis answer only to questions of law; the other 
judges to questions of fact: the tribunals are conducted with- 
out advocates or jury: and the pacha or governor of the dis- 
trict, by the armed police, as sheriff, executes the judgment. 
The criminal law is administered by the same tribunal, with 
the aid of the Council of the Province, but no capital sentence 
can be inflicted until the proceedings have been reviewed by 
the supreme council of justice at Constantinople. 

As to the litigations of the Christian or Rayah, with the 
Turks, mixed tribunals of commerce and police have been cre- 
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ated: the Patriarch or Rabbi of the Armenian or Jew having 
jurisdiction over their respective nation, subject to an = 
to the mollah : these mixed tribunals are composed of ten 'Turk- 
ish judges, and ten Christian judges, nominated by each ambas- 
sador, from resident merchants of their respective nations, the 
consul or dragoman attending and supervising its proceedings. 

Great minuteness and care are shown in the Firman of their 
creation, dated April, 1847, for the preservation of the rights 
of the parties. 

Foreign Consuls are invested, by the ancient treaties, with 
judicial powers over the subjects of their respective flags. Last 
year by a firman of April, 1854, the mixed tribunals have been 
extended over the province of Salonica, and the last bulwark 
of Islamism, which precluded the oath of the Christian from 
being received against that of a Moslem, was abolished; and 
among its many salutary regulations creating a new criminal 
court for the trial and sentence of crimes, committed between 
Ottomans and the subjects of foreign powers, for the provinces, 
equal weight is given to the oath of the Christian and the 
Turk. The emoluments of the law are comparatively large ; 
beside the revenue of vacouf, they receive fees, and the cadi 
enjoys one quarter of each judgment. 

The ministers of religion, the second branch of this hierarchy 
of the Ulemas, are the “ Chiekhs,” or preachers; an Ulema of 
the order of muderris or professor; the “ Khatibs,” or those 
who are charged with the duty of offering the official prayer 
on the Fridays, when the Sultan attends. The marble pulpit 
seen in every mosque is then used, and this simple prayer with 
his symbol on the coin, (with the present Sultan, as a token of 
youth and hope, the symbol is an opening rose-bud,) constitute 
the emblem of his sovereignty. Next the “ Jmaums,” who per- 
form the other duties of the mosque, and the ceremonies of 
marriage, circumcision, and funerals; and the ““Muezzims,” whose 
office of calling the faithful to prayer, is well known. 

All these orders are found in the large and well-endowed 
mosques, but are frequently interchanged in those less wealthy. 
There is no consecration or dedication requisite; they form no 
priesthood in our sense of the term; the ¢maum can act as 
judge, and the judge as imaum, at the same time, without 
violating their respective functions. The donor of funds or 
vacouf to a mosque, usually provides that a certain family, or 
class shall be for ever educated, and from its support minister 
in the mosque. These funds are often so small that these 
ministers, although educated in the mode we have described, 
are very poor and obliged to n> their families by other 
employments and mechanical trades, in which every Turk by 
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ancient custom is in some degree instructed. Religious wor- 
ship is enjoined by the simple precepts of the Koran, which we 
have read, but prayer and reading of the Koran are its only 
ceremonies; prayer is silent in all cases, except the official 
srayer for the prosperity of the Sultan, recited in his presence 
y the Khatib. The Moslem is required to wash his hands and 
feet, and pray five timesa day; the hours fixed by immemorial 
usage, and authority of the Sunna—for they are not defined in 
the Koran—are the prayer of day-break, at forty-five minutes 
before sun-rise; the prayer of mid-day, at forty minutes after 
noon; the third prayer at the moment which separates equally 
the interval from noon to sun-set; the fourth prayer at forty 
minutes after sunset; and the fifth prayer two hours after the 
fourth. At these fixed periods, the M/uezzim appears at the door, 
of which there are four, facing the cardinal points, opening on 
the gallery of the minaret of the mosque. His dress is a white 
turban and a black loose robe, the uniform of the ministers of 
religion. Before each door he stands, holding his palms on 
his cheek-bones, and with bowed head calls forth in the air in 
lengthened accents long-drawn out, the formula of Islam: “ La 
illahe illallah: Mohammed recoul allah. Hei aless salat hei alel-felah. 
Allah ekber. At this sound every Moslem, wherever he may be, 
whether at labor, or bargaining in the bazar, or in his house, 
or garden, immediately desists from his occupation, goes to the 
nearest fountain, washes his hands and feet, spreads his prayer- 
carpet, or without it throws himself prostrate on his face in 
silence; then rises erect, with his eyes turned towards Mecca, 
the Tomb of the Prophet and the sanctuary of the sacred 
Caabh, immovable as a statue, with folded arms and silent 
lips worships the one true God, without any other external 
act or syllable of language. This continues for about a quarter 
of an hour, when he resumes his interrupted temporal affairs. 
They seem so absorbed that nothing earthly could divert their 
fixed attention; it has been often said, and I believe on good 
authority, that they submit to death rather than to yield their 
rigid devotion. In battle and active warfare they are excused 
from strict performance. 

Before God, in their belief and practice, all men are equal; all 
ranks, from the Sultan to his meanest subject, perform their 
daily prayers in the same way, and when together on the floor 
of the mosque all social distinctions are disregarded for the 
highest object of their life. Entering the mosque, after washing 
at the numerous fountains or water-jets in the court, the slippers 
are left at the door of the porch; the soldier lays down * so 
his sword or musket, the artisan his tools, all in one mass and 
in perfect security, and perform their devotions, each silently 
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and separately standing with folded arms, and eyes fixed on 
the Mihrab, the niche in the wall in the direction of Mecca, at 
the lower end of each mosque, in the same relative position to 
the front, 2s ‘ue altar-table in the English Cathedrals. 

The mosques are always open, the great front door being 
screened by a leather curtain. Provided with the required fir- 
man, I have often visited almost all the imperial mosques of 
Constantinople. There is no consecrated day or sabbath di- 
rected by the Koran. The mosques are always open to the 
faithful—though Friday, called by them the “ Day of Assembly,” 
is more especially devoted to visiting the mosque; and at noon 
on that day, the Sultan, from ancient custom, goes in state to 
some of the numerous mosques; his selection is not generally 
known till the morning of the day. This usage is fixed and 
invariable, and Sultans have been brought out for this purpose 
in their last sickness and died on the way. Each of the chief 
mosques is provided with a gilt latticed gallery, facing the 
Mihrab, with connecting baths and retiring rooms for the use 
of the Sultan. At noon cannon announce his departure from 
some one of his numerous palaces, and if his destination be the 
shores of the Bosphorus, a fleet of six large white and beau- 
tiful barges, each manned by twenty-four rowers in their scarlet 
caftans, with canopied ottomans at the stern, and gilt or silvered 
doves at the prows, moving with the regular beat and stateliness 
of swans, over the blue waters and through a panorama of 
beauty of which earth has no equal. On the red canopied 
ottomans or thrones, sit the Sultan and his suite, with their 
attendants standing facing them. 

The only drawback to this Oriental picture is the costume 
of the monarch, and his court and army, and all the govern- 
ment employés—introduced by his father, the Sultan Mahmoud, 
on the abolition of the Janissaries, in the apparent effort to ef- 
face the memory of their pompous costume, preserved now 
only in the museum of the ministry of war. The turban and 
the flowing robe of the immemorial East are abandoned for the 
close, ill-fitting, and umseemly red fez, or skull-cap of scarlet 
cloth, with blue sewing-silk tassel, blue frock-coat, standing 
collar, pantaloons of same color, and boots; a costume the most 
ill-adapted to their climate and customs. On the right temple . 
of the fez, and the coat collar, are wrought in gold lace the 
symbol of the present Sultan. The Sultan and his pachas, alike 
in their dress, wear generally some of the diamond stars, the 
decorations of the orders founded in this and the previous reigns. 
On arrival at the mosque, the green carpet, the color of the 
Prophet, spread from the landing, the Sultan is received by 
the pachas of his cabinet, bowing their heads to the ground, and 
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ushered into his gallery, when after his private devotions, the 
khatib ascends the pulpit and pronounces the prayer for the 
empire and the monarch before him, and the ceremonies are 
concluded. The state barges which brought him and his suite 
leave on his arrival, and he returns in a smaller single barge 
with but few attendants, who hold over him a red umbrella—a 
curious contrast, but always observed. On these occasions, it 
is customary for the Sultan to receive petitions, and it is some- 
what interesting to witness the rush and eager efforts of the 
suppliants to attract his notice. Abdul Medschid, the present 
Sultan, is now thirty-six years of age, but his appearance, either 
from debility or disease, indicates twice that age. He is about 
five feet six inches high, has a very dark olive complexion, 
prominent nose, small languid eyes, large mouth and black hair, 
a very slow and uneasy gait, with an inflexible expression, like 
an effort of weakness to withstand the universal gaze. Shut 
up in the harem until his majority, without any knowledge of 
the world, and with little education, he was then suddenly in- 
vested with the attributes and care of an empire, at that period 
demanding the greatest energy and ability in its government ; 
and indeed what has been accomplished since his accession 
seems almost miraculous. The main-springs of the reforms are 
the influence of his father, the benevolent nature of the son, and 
the ability of his Grand Vizier. 

Redschid Pacha is a tall,-corpulent, though muscular Turk, 
with bright keen eyes, and expressive and large features; 
and as he walks by the side of the feeble, diminutive Sultan, 
seems like a father guiding his steps. The other branch of 
worship, as we have said, enjoined by the Prophet, is the read- 
ing or exposition of the Koran. Enter any of the mosques on 
any day, and you will be almost sure to see chiekhs or preach- 
ers squatted in the Oriental fashion, on a large feather cushion 
of striped damask red and white satin, with a copy of the Koran 
on vellum manuscript, (itis never allowed to be printed,) open- 
ed on a little desk as high as his chest, of rose-wood and pearl, 
before him: around recline or squat his hearers, each provided 
with a Koran, and he selects his text and expounds it with the 
vehement energy of our field-preachers. On the vast floor of the 
mosque of Mahmudieh, I have seen and heard eight preachers ad- 
dressing their respective audiences in this manner, at the same 
time, without confusion. All mosques are built alike; they differ 
in size and number of minarets, (of which that of Achmed sur- 
passes all, in having six,) and exterior ornament. They are 
of white marble, and their circle of pillars within supports a dome 
which is flanked by tall marble spires or minarets. The domes 
of the chief mosques of Stamboul are gilded on the exterior: 
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no ornament and no seats are to be found within: inscribed 
on the vault of the dome, in gilt Arabic letters, are the names 
of the four great caliphs, the first successors of Mohammed : 
Abou-beker, Omer, Osman, and Ali. On strings from the roof 
sometimes hang ostrich-eggs, and small glass lamps for the illu- 
minations on the great feasts; on all sides is the gallery, and in 
front the Sultan’s private oratory, facing the mzhrab, or prayer- 
niche; and to the right of the mihrab stands the marble pulpit 
with canopy and stairs of marble, attached to which is a broad, 
elevated marble platform, used on the great festivals; to these 
details add, thatin size, St. Sophia and Achmed mosques are only 
surpassed by St. Peter’s of Rome, and you may embody an im- 
age of the most severely simple and sublime temples of the 
Most High. Externally all the mosques are entered through 
marble courts, lined with fountains and water-jets, shaded by 
the cypress and acacia, and surrounded by the buildings of the 
colleges and hospitals supported from its endowments. They 
are of course the chief feature of scenery in the East, and I can 
conceive of nothing more beautiful than these swelling marble 
domes with graceful minarets, rising in majesty among their 
surrounding heavy foliage. The great festivals at the close of 
Ramadan, the Bairam, the circumcision, and the Courban Bai- 
ram—though, with the exception of the fast of the Ramadan as 
we have seen, they are not enjoined in the Koran—are sanction- 
ed by ancient authority and custom, and are celebrated with 
greatsplendor of illuminations, firing of artillery, and public pro- 
cessions of the Sultan and his court, who in person presides 
over their pomps and solemnities. They are held in the square 
of the Atmeidam or Hippodrome of Constantine and Justi- 
nian, in front of the mosque of Achmed. The details of their 
magnificence are familiar by the descriptions of travellers, and 
additional relation would be foreign to our main purpose. 

The Dervishes, or the monks of Islam, form another large and 
separate religious order; mendicants, belonging to weil-endow- 
ed monasteries, although in direct conflict with the Koran, 
which abjured all monachism, their extraordinary modes of 
worship, such as howling, turning, and self-inflicted tortures, 
which have so often been described, and their repute of supe- 
rior sanctity, have always maintained them in vigorous exist- 
ence. Some of the most violent and excessive of their orders 
were abolished by Mahmoud, but their successors may now be 
seen in their pristine power and all their revolting displays, at 
their mosques at Pera, and Scutari; and in their conical felt 
hats, and gowns, and uncleanliness, anywhere about the streets 
of the metropolis. Their system of faith, whilst recognizing 
the Koran, presumes to discover a further meaning than its 
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words disclose; and on this basis they erect a system of East- 
ern mysticism: they teach that their adepts have reached moral 
perfection, to whom vice and virtue are alike indifferent ; that 
to attain this inner view of God and truth, the mind and body 
must be wrought up by their mode of worship, to an ecstasy, 
a condition in which they are insensible to all earthly influ- 
ence or contact, and in immediate communion with God and 
Truth: the stabbings, burnings, and whippings used by them, 
are offered as proofs of their having attained this condition of 
ecstasy, or supreme happiness. 

The Turkish empire is a government of laws, which from 
the era of the Prophet have been promulgated by his suc- 
cessors, first disciples, commentators, the Ulema by their fet- 
vas, and by successive caliphs and sultans, who are the source 
of all temporal power and authority. Although these laws 
are often odmirable for their justice and propriety, : history 
shows them to have been but a feeble check on the sovereign, 
one of whose greatest supports was the corps of the Janissaries, 
or Pretorian Guards. For many ages they raised and de- 
throned monarchs, their crowned slaves, and furnished them , 
with the power to wreak their will on the abject minions of 
their court. From ancient custom, the fruit of this long barbar- 
ism, one portion of the goods of the grandees and employés of 
the state, condemned to death, was confiscated to the Sultan, 
the residue to the mosques. This continued as the law and 
practice until 80th June, 1826, a few days after the destruction 
of the Janissaries, when this inhumanity was abolished by an 
imperial decree of Sultan Mahmoud. The Tanzimat opens 
a new era by investing private subjects with civil rights, and 
forbidding punishments except by due process of law. 

The Sultan now receives a civil list of about three and a 
half millions of dollars a year, besides enjoying an immense 
fortune inherited from his father. Males only are eligible. 
The Salic law is promulgated by the Koran, in the words, 
“There is no happiness or safety for a people governed by a 
woman.” The coronation or investiture of the Sultan takes 
place five or six days after his ezcession. The new monarch, 
at the head of a procession of the chief officers of state, the 
Chiekh-ul-Islam, and the body of the Ulemas, proceeds to the 
mosque of Eyoub—one of the favorite disciples of the Pro- 
phet, over whose tomb this mosque is erected on a hill upon 
the Golden Horn, near the Sweet Waters of Europe —on his 
way visiting the tomb of his predecessor, where he hears the 
reading of the Koran; and on his arrival at the mosque, the 
chief of the Emirs recites the prayer for the stability and pros- 
perity of his reign. He is then invested by the chief of the 
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Dervishes with the sabre of Osman, with certain ceremonies 
and homage, and the coronation is complete. The procession 
is dismissed, and the Sultan returns to Stamboul in his barge. 
His titles of office are immense in number ; the slow accretions 
of centuries. Among others, “Sultan of the Glorious Sultans; 
Emperor of the Powerful Emperors; Distributor of the Crowns 
to the Kings; the Shadow of God upon the Earth ; the Serv- 
ant of the Illustrious Cities of Mecca and Medina, the Holy 
Places ; Protector of every City, Island, Province, and Fortress, 
by name separately in his Dominions; the Centre of Victory; 
Origin of Felicity,” ete. He is called by his subjects “ El 
Padischah,” the Emperor. His Cabinet or Divan is composed 
of the Grand Vizier, the Chiekh-ul-Islam, the Seraskier Pacha, 
or Minister of War; the Capitan Pacha, or Minister of the 
Marine ; the Grand Master of Artillery and Governor General 
of the Fortresses ; the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of Finance, 
of Commerce, of Public Works; the Counsellor of the Grand 
Vizier, or Minister of the Interior; the Minister of Police; the 
President of the Council; the Governor of the Mint; and the 
Superintendent of the Vacoufs, or the funds of the mosques 
and charities. 

Their meetings, which are private, and often in the presence 
of the Sultan, are held at the Sublime Porte, which is the de- 
signation of the palace of the Grand Vizier, in the inclosure of 
the Seraglio, in front of which stands a lofty marble arch or 
gateway, which, by old usage, has given an official title to the 
Empire and its Cabinet. The Divan ordinarily assembles twice 
a week, and is convoked at any time by the chief ministers of 
the state. Each of the ministers of state, with the exception 
of that of foreign affairs, is provided with a Board of Council, 
who, under his control, prepare the details of all measures to 
be submitted by him to the Divan. The Empire is divided 
into thirty-six governments, or eyalets — fifteen in Europe, 
eighteen in Asia, and three in Africa. These governments are 
presided over each by its Vali, or Governor General, who can 
appoint and dismiss all civil functionaries of the provinces, vil- 
lages, and hamlets in his jurisdiction; make requisitions for 
the army ; and can, by his edicts, subject to the imperial sanc- 
tion, make regulations on all subjects within his government, 
in concert with the Receiver General, the Judges, and Tax Col- 
lectors. All his acts are subject to appeal and review by the 
General Government. Every presiding officer, either of an 
Eyalet, province, village, or hamlet, is provided with a board of 
council appointed by the Porte, by whose sanction he is ro- 
quired to act. 

Official salaries are large, but irregularly paid, arising from 
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the mal-administration of the finances, Frauds and peculations 
are abundant amongst the provincial tax-gatherers. Although 
guarded by salutary regulations, abuses are frequent, and the 
revenues may not be fully collected, or the other measures of 
reform fulfilled, until a generation shall have grown up under 
its influence, and the officials of all grades, together with the 
subjects, be fully imbued with the necessity of compliance with 
the Tanzimat. Without debt, Turkey enjoys a revenue of 
nearly forty millions of dollars a year, and an equivalent 
national expenditure. With but limited commerce and pro- 
duction, its taxes are chiefly on the land, capitation and in- 
come, whilst a smaller sum is derived from customs and tribute. 
The earliest attention of the present government was given to 
the better administration of its finances. Many evils have 
been remedied, but many still subsist, to defraud the national 
exchequer. The Koran, as we have seen, prohibits taking or 
giving interest for money, and no foreign loan has ever yet 
been sanctioned. The present greatly increased military ex- 
penses prompted a recent negotiation for a loan, which, when 
effected in London, was repudiated by the Ulemas and the 
Chiekh-ul-Islam. With an immense area, capable of the pro- 
ductiveness of China, we seldom find any thing but the feeblest 
attempt at cultivation. Nature spreads her bounty, and the 
people are too indolent to gather. Every possible stimulus 
and effort have been made and offered by the government to 
promote scientific agriculture and the industrial pursuits; but 
the administration of their orders is necessarily confided to 
subordinates, who are more intent on personal emolument than 
any competition with Europe, or honest effort to carry out 
the beneficent views of the government. Vast sums of money 
have been wasted on model farms, cotton plantations, agricul- 
tural and other machines, schools and colleges; but almost all 
their efforts have been thwarted by the apathy and cupidity of 
officials. Much of its ill-success may be attributed to the stead- 
fast opposition of the Ulemas — the hierarchy — whose func- 
tions of law and religion approach the Supreme Power; who 
are not controlled by the Tanzimat, and may be justly con- 
sidered as the conservative opposition —the stubborn incarna- 
tion of the ancien regime —of vast influence over the people, 
whose original character, as elsewhere in the East, is a com- 
pound of apathy and fanaticism. The Osmanli is naturally a 
race of warrior cavalry ; and as the conquerors employed the 
native Greeks, Armenian, and other races for all the pursuits 
of labor, for ages these servants have betrayed their masters, 
who, by all history, are frank and honorable, but ignorant of 
the arts of peace. To regenerate this mosaic work of a popu- 
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lation of Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Wallach, Sclave, 
Albanian, Persian, Arab, Egyptian, etc., it was not only neces- 
sary that new constitutions and laws be decreed, but that men 
of skill and science should be introduced from Europe and 
America, to commence the work of instruction ; and that, when 
arrived, they should meet with apt pupils, school-buildings, 
farms, machinery, and every financial facility. All was and is 
supplied in profusion by the government, which spares no 
effort or expense; but every imaginable difficulty has been 
created by the Armenian, Greek, or Jew, through whom the 
supplies are to be furnished; and after long and harassing de- 
lays and remonstrances, many of these imported industrial en- 
terprises have been abandoned. A notable instance of this 
kind was the model farm and cotton plantation, superintended 
by Dr. Davis, of South-Carolina, under the auspices of the 
‘American Legation at San Stefano, on the Sea of Marmora. 
He was invited in 1846, through our government, on the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Calhoun, to introduce the culture of the Ameri- 
can varieties of cotton, and also to instruct in agriculture. He 
was offered every inducement of salary and establishment; on 
his arrival was furnished with a house, and ample and _ fertile 
land for his field of labor. Vast sums were ordered to be ex- 
pended, under his directions, for the most improved machinery 
and breeds of stock; but the supplies were directed to come 
through Armenian superintendents, bitterly hostile to the en- 
terprise, whose bribes stifled all complaints of their miscon- 
duct. The money was irregularly paid; the machinery seldom 
arrived complete, or in working order; the stock maliciously 
killed; the pupils not regular or earnest in their attention; 
and although, by the aid of his own slaves and field-laborers, 
he produced a crop of superior cotton, in an extremely short 
— his difficulties multiplied. His own salary, though 
arge, was very slow and uncertain in payment; and, with 
health impaired by his contest with these manifold obstacles, 
he resigned in despair. This is the history of many similar 
efforts ; and it will take at least the period of another genera- 
tion, if not longer, before the Osmanlis will acquire the indus- 
trial habits and enterprise of the West. Turkey, as to the in- 
dustrial pursuits, is a slow and unwilling scholar, beset with 
many and powerful obstacles to progress; but the beneficent 
effort of its government is not slackened, and the intelligent 
and hopeful observer can not doubt that, if the Empire 
could be left undisturbed by foreign aggressors, till the young 
Osmanlis now in the public schools shall come to active life, 
their new spirit will ultimately banish these evil hindrances 
among the clouds of the past. They are the hope of the 
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government, and, fifty years hence, may succeed to its regene- 
ration. 

Education in Turkey is now obligatory and under the con- 
trol and expense of the state; it is free, and parents are com- 
pelled to send their children to the schools; from the age of 
six years the child enters the primary school of his district, 
called “Mektebs,” and is taught there for four or five years, 
the elements of language, arithmetic, geography, the principles 
of morals, and the Koran, from suitable text-books intial by 
the state. Constantinople in 1851, had three hundred and 
ninety-six of these schools, with 22,700 pupils of both sexes. 
After passing through them, the scholar enters the secondary 
schools, or the Afektebi Ruchdie schools of youth, where they 
are taught the grammar and syntax of the Arabic, orthography, 
and composition, sacred, universal, and Ottoman history, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, and geometry. These are not completely 
established; in 1851 they numbered but six, with eight hun- 
dred and seventy pupils. From these secondary schools, the 
student enters eh colleges, such as medical, agricultural, 
veterinary, military, engineering, and others. This system of 
education, commenced under the present Sultan, on European 
models, with French instructors for the highest schools, has 
made great progress towards complete organization, and is be- 
coming firmly established; from it the Empire will reap the 
richest fruits, although their maturity must be the work of time. 
The Ulemas, the Medressehs or Colleges of Mosques, are as we 
have seen, exempt from this system, and hostile to its progress, 
as a dangerous exotic, but time will eradicate this opposition. 
The army, as might be expected from the habits and early 
character of the nation, is the most flourishing example of re- 
form. The military dress, the same as worn by the Court and 
the civil employés, as already described, was adopted with 
European tactics, by the Sultan Mahmoud in 1832, after the 
abolition of the Janissaries. Although not graceful, it is well 
adapted to the present improved art of war, for which the 
turban and the loose robes of the old time are manifestly un- 
suitable. -Anciently the Turkish cavalry were composed of the 
owners of military fiefs and their followers, performing feudal 
service for their lands, which they held of the crown; the in- 
fantry was from 1328 composed of the Janissaries. Their army 
was large and powerful against the weak infantry of the West, 
but the Janissaries, about the close of the last century, be- 
coming corrupt by the greatness of their power, and declining 
in valor and fidelity; pampered Pretorians, they threatened the 
safety of the Empire, and Sultan Selim, the uncle of the pre- 
sent Sultan, made a vigorous effort to organize an European 
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force in their stead, but his zeal cost him his crown; he was 
deposed; Mahmoud, his cousin and successor, enthroned ; and 
Selim deprived of his eye-sight, dragged out the brief residue 


of his life in prison. Mahmoud, in 1807, on his accession,- 


through his Grand Vizer Baraiktar, resumed the task of Selim ; 
in three months afterwards, another revolution broke out, led 
by the Janissaries; his Vizier was burnt in his palace, and his 
brother, Mustafa; murdered on the 14th November, 1808. On 
the same day, Mahmoud signed the decree for the destruction 
of the Janissaries, for whose execution he silently awaited an 
opportunity until 1826, when he inflicted on them the dreadful 
slaughter of the Etmerdan. On the morrow of that destruction, 
appeared a decree announcing their abolition, and the organiza- 
tion of a regular army; and shortly after, the decrees which 
abolished the military feudal system and annexed the fiefs to 
the crown. From this date commenced at once the Ottoman 
army, whose organization, regulation, and arms are French; 
the few regiments then formed by Mahmoud did good service, 
although they were conquered by the Russians in 1828; but 
the laurels there won from their weakness, have been valiantly 
regained, and single-handed the brave Turkish Army has, 
through the last year’s sanguinary campaign, and that of 1853, 
repulsed the overwhelming numbers of disciplined Russia, and 
rendered hopeless the insane ambition which has always beset 
the Czar, to seize Turkey, Constantinople, and the Mediterra- 
nean shores. To secure their patriotism, the privates and in- 
ferior officers are all required to be Mussulmen ; superior officers, 
except chief commanders, may be Franks. Prussian officers 
are employed in the artillery service, one of the most efficient 
in Europe; French and German officers in the infantry and 
cavalry, which are organized in the European modes, and form 
an active army of about 200,000 men. The pay of the common 
soldier, besides his uniform and rations, is about thirty paras 
a day, or twenty-two piastres a month; a captain, about $300 
a year; general of division, about $24,000 a year; and a 
Muchir, or field marshal, commander in chief, has about $48,000 


per annum. Beside the army in active service, is a reserve, 


formed of recruits, or redifs, by voluntary enlistment, in train- 
ing for the supply of the active force, exhausted by losses or 
expiration of the term of enlistment, which is five years ; when 
the census is taken and fresh enlistments made by its returns. 
Their barracks, arms, cannon, and equipments are of the most 
recent and approved models of Europe, and the army in garri- 
son form the police of the country. The Turkish navy dates 
its origin from the days of Sultan Moustafa in 1770, when 
Hassan, his admiral, a Persian slave, commenced its re-construc- 
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tion. Under his swecessor, Sultan Selim, the work advanced, 
naval engineers and builders from France and Sweden were 
employed, who constructed nearly twenty vessels of the line, 
after European models. Before and at the battle of Navarino, 
the Turkish navy comprised twenty vessels of the line, fifteen 
frigates, and thirty-two war ships of superior size. That dis- 
astrous battle destroyed the navy, but it re-construction was 
soon commenced and continued, with the aid of Eckford and 
other American and European shipwrights; and, although in 
1840, by treachery a fleet of eighteen ships of the line, and 
twenty-two ships of war, was lost by surrender to Mehemet 
Ali, Turkey now has a navy of seventy ships of all classes, 
of which two carry 120 guns each, and six steam-frigates. Their 
officers and discipline are closely imitated and adopted from the 
French. No navy possesses more beautiful models or complete 
equipment, whilst naval schools well furnished have been or- 
ganized, with docks and materials of construction in abundance. 
Like the army, the sailors are Moslems, while some chief officers, 
such as Admiral Slade, ship-builders and superintendents are 
Franks. They fought gallantly, though against overwhelming 
numbers, at the late merciless slaughter of Sinope. This last 
campaign with Russia has done more to display the warlike 
superiority of the Ottomans than any event of their history; it is 
the first time since their military redrganization was completed, 
that their young army and navy were brought before a power- 
ful foe, the terror of Europe; whose troops have been dis- 
ciplined for many years in all the perfection of European 
arms and tactics, and began the war by despising the Turks, 
whose alleged weakness called forth the sympathy and alliances 
of Western Europe; but thus far, the Allied forces by land have 
been entirely inactive on the Danube frontier, and their navies 
of little or no benefit. The Turks alone, unaided, have met 
the mighty Russian armies, and destroying vast bodies of their 
force, have driven them off in disgrace, from every position on 
the Danube, back over the Pruth; have re-conquered Circassia, 
and expelled them from some of their strongholds in Asia 
Minor. Can a nation offer higher proof of inherent power and 
vitality? Is any further argument needed to silence the mali- 
cious and ignorant, who like McFarlane and other writers, fill 
books with abuses and violations of the Tanzimat and laws, in 
the provinces, as evidence of the decrepitude and speedy down- 
fall of Turkey? The Ottoman Empire will come out of this 
war with better discipline, firmly united, a conqueror dictating 
its own terms to vanquished Russia; no longer bound by the 
concessions of the weakness of the past, but with new treaties; 
strong by their victories, with their people practically conscious 
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of the benefits of the reforms, the voice of opposition silenced 
among them, and will soon take rank with the first powers of 
Europe. 

With such facts before us, we are bound to review their so- 
cial progress in a new light. The Ottomans at no period of 
their history were in the fossil condition, so to call it, of the 
Chinese, Hindoos, or other Orientals. The spiritual doctrines 
of the Koran, as we have seen, adoring one true and invisible 
Deity, and denouncing all the idolatries and superstitions of Asia, 
made the Moslems the Protestants of their age and country, 
and the channel of new mental and religious life. Their 
preachers, by the direction and example of the Prophet, des- 
troyed the worshippers of idols by the sword; and until their 
settlement in Europe, they were a race of warriors, whose dic- 
tates to the infidels were—Islamism, submission to the Koran, 
or death. The arts of peace were never cultivated, and the 
people, reposing tranquilly in their vast European conquest, 
were semi-barbarous in comparison with Western nations, but 
vastly superior in mental force and national strength to the 
sluggish monotony of the idolatrous Oriental, who, content to 
follow his ancestors, slumbers on for ages, with far inferior vi- 
tality to the mute nature about him in his tropical home. 
Their intercourse with Kurope was restricted by the peculiari- 
ties of their language and customs. It is not yet thirty years 
since the spirit of the nineteenth century’s civilization was in- 
troduced to retrograde, semi-barbarian Turkey, by its enlight- 
ened government, and already social wonders have been ac- 
complished. Necessarily these reforms originated from the 
Divan, and at their outset met with stubborn resistance, which 
has not yet ceased. The hierarchy of the Ulema, or the minis- 
ters of law and religion, vital elements of any nation, to pre- 
serve their ownancient privileges and power, haveresisted reform 
in every stage: the senior officials are necessarily of the ancien 
regimé, the pupils of the new schools have not yet generally 
attained to place and power, and the administration of the new 
system is left in a great measure to incompetent and hostile in- 
struments ; but wherever possible, Franks are employed as in- 
structors. In spite of all these obstacles, and the brief period, 
Turkey has made immense advances in civilization. The dor- 
mant energy of the nation aroused shows itself in the superior 
sagacity and intelligence of the pupils of the new regimé, in 
every respect fully equal to the results of European education. 
Newspapers and books are constantly issued and widely read ; 
large libraries of Western and Oriental learning are collected ; 
the steam-engine is in active employment, railroads projected, 
and telegraphs built; the census taken every five years; the 
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slave-market abolished, and, with suitable roads and means of 
agriculture, the next generation may witness the transformation 
of the long-neglected soil of Turkey into the abode of active in- 
dustry. Their religious faith remains unchanged, and modern 
Turks, educated in the reform-schools of Western Europe, are 
equally, if not more, devoted to the Koran than their fathers. 
Their system of belief is only Unitarianism corrupted by Ori- 
ental manners, and in no way conflicts with material progress. 
The precepts of the Koran on predestination, when rightly in- 
terpreted, are not stronger than our Scriptures teach of the 
foreknowledge of God, and no more form an obstacle to human 
efforts for improvement and learning. The Ulemas, for gesa, 
to secure their own purposes, had instructed the people to sub- 
mit blindly to every outward circumstance, as their kismet, or 
destiny ; but such a doctrine is not presented to enlightened rea- 
son from the pages of the Koran. 

Polygamy, as we have seen, is allowed; but as the law re- 
quires the husband to support the wife, it is not often found 
practised, except by the wealthier classes, which form scarcely 
one fifth of the nation; but, on the other hand, by religion, 
woman is made an absolute sovereign in the sacred precincts of 
the harem and her family, with perfect personal ene: and 
the law affords her every protection against ill-treatment and 
inadequate support. The husband can not divorce her at his 
pleasure without giving her an ample dowry. Although by 
the injunctions of the Prophet, veiled and secluded from the 
knowledge of others, the courts are always open for their pro- 
tection as in our land, but far less frequently invoked. The 
Moslem theory of domestic life and duties is, that woman is his 
guardian angel, God’s best gift, and that she should be sacredly 
cherished. In no country has woman more influence, and no- 
— is female purity and virtue better preserved or in higher 
regard. 

From ancient time, the imperial family alone has hereditary 
rank and title. There is no nobility, or henlions aristocratic 
rank or titles in Turkey. Office, the gift of the Sultan, creates 
one a Pacha, or military leader, a title applied to all chief func- 
tionaries ; but his children do not inherit any other title than 
we simple effendi, or gentleman, and not always even that 

istinction —a courtesy which is offered to wealth or merit. 
The Ulema is the only body of men in the Empire who have 
descendible traditionary rights or privileges recognized by law. 
Their position and functions make them conservatives; and there 
is no class of society intervening between the Sultan and his 
subjects. Every Turk, even the humblest, is eligible, by merit 
and favor, to the highest office, and almost all the functionaries 
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are elevated from the lower ranks. Within thirty years, Tur- 
key, by the voluntary concession of the Sultan, has ceased to 
be an arbitrary despotism; and when the people become fully 
educated and imbued with the free principles of the Tanzimat, 
the Christian religion, representative government, and repub- 
lican institutions must follow. 

Our present purpose now fulfilled, which was a succinct re- 
view, religious, social, political, and statistical, of the Ottoman 
Empire, precludes the perhaps more agreeable task of descrip- 
tion of scenery or customs; but for the last two centuries, 
Europe has teemed with works of that class, portraying the 
unchanged manners, costume, and scenery of the land of the 
Moslem. The Sultan has long ruled over classic ground, 
familiar to our earliest reading; and from the era of the last 
Crusades, and the invention of printing, Europe has heard 
descriptions, more or less faithful, of the Ottomans and the 
land of the Crescent. Stamboul and Turkey, with the excep- 
tions that we have noted, as yet remain unchanged; and the 
travellers who may now visit the City of the Sultan, and stand 
amidst the throng on the bridge of Pera, will see as many and 
more of the ancient costumes of Turk, Persian, Asiatic, Greek, 
Armenian, or Jew, as of the blue frock-coat and red fez 
of the employés and officials; whilst all the features of the 
Queen City, from Seraglio to the Sweet Waters, and the Bos- 

horus shores and their Caiques, are yet as of the ancient time. 

odern Turks are characterized by the virtues of their ances- 
tors — probity, temperance, fidelity, charity, hospitality, and 
veracity ; to these are being added industry, knowledge, and 
enterprise; and if all the reforms, as may be hoped, prove suc- 
cessful, the Ottoman Empire may soon acquire a foremost po- 
sition on the earth. 

The beneficent efforts of the government have not, as yet, 
been adequately rewarded. There is not now, and never has 
been, a good carriage-road in the provinces of Turkey. Ata 
great expense and delay, burdens are brought from Belgrade 
or the Balkan, on the backs of mules; and the few travellers 
journey on horse-back, through difficult bridle-paths, acciden- 
tally traced by the feet of oxen, or by the horses of the Tatar, 
or government courier. In Asia, the camel and the caravan, as 
of old, bring over, at stated periods, the riches of the East to 
the bazars of Smyrna and Stamboul. A diligence-service be- 
tween Adrianople and the capital, eighty miles, well organized, 
was undertaken by an Armenian company; but there were no 
bridges, and the ravines made it impossible. Evidently, the 
reforms have not yet reached the interior and the masses of 
the people. The only evidence of public industry and works 
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of utility are the erections of the Greek empire, whose aque- 
ducts still supply the capital, and over the crumbling arches of 
whose bridges the Turkish peasant guides his laden mule. No 
country is better endowed by the Creator. Bounded on six 
seas, watered by great and numerous rivers; with every por- 
tion of its soil capable of immense production ; abounding in 
mineral wealth, agriculture, in our sense of the word, is un- 
known ; the mines are unworked, although in the immediate 
vicinity of the cities; their plough is but asharpened log of wood, 
dragged over the surface by a buffalo, and all of this broad 
land and rich soil sleeps almost undisturbed. The forests have 
overgrown the ruins of the past, which survive under their 
genial climate, as stern rebukes of the present. On the former 
uneducated, semi-barbarous Turk their example and admoni- 
tion were thrown away: with few wants easily supplied, their 
only luxuries the pipe and coffee, the Ottoman, faithfully say- 
ing their prayers, keeping their fasts and pilgrimages, secure 
of Paradise and all their earthly needs, have lived in contented 
indolence for many ages. To infuse life into this people of the 
past, the government has, besides its other measures, which we 
have stated, made large and liberal offers of land for foreign 
emigration, but they have not as yet been accepted. The west- 
ward course of empire, and flow of the tide of humanity might, 
it is fair to hope, bring over the dwellers of the temperate cli- 
mates of Asia, but Europeans and their culture are most need- 
ed. Here is the World’s Garden, almost lying waste at their 
doors, without the risk and delay of the ocean transit to Ame- 
rica; but easily transported by water in less than a fortnight, 
the dwellers in Western Europe can reach the land of Turkey ; 
and if the present war and the presence of the Allied armies open 
its resources to Europe, and induce the settlement of agricul- 
turists of the West, Turkey will be more abundantly repaid for 
her military efforts, than with all the laurels won by her army. 
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CONTEMPORANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Tus volume includes “the great Charter of English Liber- 
ties,” granted by King John; the “Confirmation of the Great 
Charter, and the Charter of the Forest ;” 


Documents ef the Consti- “Extract from the Statute of Treasons ;” 


tutions of England and 
America, from Magna 
Charta to tlhe Federal 
Constitution of 1789. 
Compiled and edited 
with notes. By FRAN- 
cis BowEN ALFORD, 
Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy and Civil Poli- 
ty in Harvard College, 
Cambridge. John Bart- 
lett. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 
192. 


“The Petition of Rights ;” “The Habeas 
Corpus Act ;” “The Bill of Rights; the 
Body of Liberties of the Massachusetts 
Colony in New-England; Articles of 
Confederation of the United Colonies of 
New-England ;” ‘Plan of Union of the Bri- 
tish American Colonies ;” ‘ Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of 
America ;” “Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union” between the Thir- 


teen States; “Declaration of Rights of 
the Inhabitants of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” with 
the Constitution of the United States of America. <A service 
is performed to the country in placing the germs of American 
liberty, as seen in English history, beside the full-blown Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. The notes by the 
learned Professor, on Magna Charta and the Massachusetts 
Body of Liberties are of great interest and value. 


This book brings forcibly to mind two classes of thought — 
one coolly speculative, referring every thing to general laws, 
placing God out of sight, impenetrably 
veiled behind his laws; the other tracing 


History of Providence,as 
him in every important event of the mo- 


Unfolded in the Book 


of ral world. It nobly advocates the truth- 
New-York: Edward fulness of the latter way of thinking. In 
H. Fletcher. 1 vol. thought, tone, and style it is elevated, and 
12mo, pp. 271. its familiarity with Biblical history and 


analysis of moral causes entitle it to the 
consideration of all intelligent readers. The letter to Mr. 
Richard Carlyle reminds us of the style of the writers of the 
Elizabethan age. It gives us pleasure to say that no page of 
this book can be read without imparting dignity to the mind of 
the reader. ~ 
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The position taken in this book is, according to its author, 
“that the particular view of Church government which any 


The Philosophy of Secta- 
rianism; or, a Classified 
View of the Christian 
Sects in the United 
States; with Notices of 
their Progress and 
Tendencies, Illustrated 
by Historical Facts 
and Anecdotes. By 
the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Pastor of the 
Associate Reformed 
Church, Boston. Se- 
cond edition. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


man adopts, regulates his faith, and gives 
strong and usually certain direction to his 
practice in all other religious and even mo- 
ral matters. I now proceed to its proof.” 
Its practical benefit consists in pointing out, 
in a specific fianner, the influence of theory 
over our practice and lives, as shown in the 
different modes of worship in different sects, 
varying according to belief and doctrine. 
A large field for instruction is opened by 
the author. While the soundest deduc- 
tions of reason corroborate the above posi- 
tion, speculation may have scope as re- 
gards another, which is, that ‘“ ‘all Scrip- 


ture is given by inspiration of God;’ and also, that by fair de- 
duction, all traditions of men of every age, and all apocryphal 
writings, which would claim authority from their antiquity, or 
from their supposed instructive value on the one hand, as well 
as all new or pretended revelations since the close of the canon 
by the Apostle John, on the other hand, are all alike without 
Divine authority, and are as ‘the chaff to the wheat,’ totally 
valueless as the bread of life to the soul.” 


The first one hundred and sixty-four pages of this work are 
devoted to descriptions of plants, according to their structure, 


Botany of the Southern 
States; in two parts. 
Part L—Structural and 
Physiological Botany 
and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts. Part —De- 
scriptions of Southern 
Plants, Arranged on 
the Natural System, 
preceded by a Lin- 
and a Dracho- 
tomous Analysis. By 
Prof. Joun Darsy, 
A.M. New-York: A. 
8. Barnes & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: H. W. Derby. 
Savannah: John M. 
Cooper. 1 vol. 12mo, 
pp. 612. 


vital action, classification, uses, and distri- 
bution. The various offices of the root, 
stem, and flower of the plants are so ex- 


= as to be highly suggestive of the ” 


eautiful laws by which they are governed 
in their lives. A section on the odor of 
plants and trees is possessed of great in- 
terest. We do not see the propriety of 
confining the work in its title to the 
Southern States, or of preparing it for 
their colleges and high-schools, as the 
author in his preface speaks of. The 
subject has universal interest, and the 
work is a contribution to the science of 
botany. The remaining pages of the 
work comprise the various orders and 


classes usually employed in this science. 
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This work is designed for the use of schools that are not pro- 


vided with expensive apparatus. 


Foster’s First Principles 
of Chemistry ; Illus- 
trated by a series of 
the most recently dis- 
covered and brilliant- 
experiments known to 
the science. Adapted 
specially for classes, 
New-York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers. 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 136. 


This work contains sixty lessons. 


The author has divested his 
subject of technicalities, so far as was 
practicable, and aimed to supply the place 
of apparatus by simplified diagrams and 
experiments. Besides, the imponderable 
agents have not been introduced, as they 
are invariably introduced in natural phi- 
losophies. The whole apparatus needed 
for the work is most simple, and can be 
procured for the sum of twenty-three 
dollars. 


The first is simple, and 


they increase in consequence gradually to the end. Each les- 


The Robertsonian System 
of Teaching Modern 
Languages. Key to the 
whole French Lan- 
guage. By T. Ropert- 
SON, author of Nou- 
veau cours Pratique, 
Analytique, Théore- 
tique,et Sythétique de 
Langue Anglaise.” 
“Lecons Pratiques de 
Langue Anglaise,” ete., 
ete. Edited by Louis 
Ernst. New-York: Roe 
Lockwood & Son.12mo, 
vol. 1, pp. 604. Key, pp. 
108. 


son is divided into two parts. The first 
practical, the second analytical. The 
first contains simply a literal translation 
of each word placed underneath the text, 
together with questions and answers for 
conversation; the second explains all the - 
grammatical peculiarities of the text, also 
the questions and answers for conversation. 
In this method the learner is not compelled 
to tedious recitation in grammar for 
months, without any knowledge of its ap- 
plication, but learns it instead, as he has 
occasion to apply it. 


This work consists of historical and critical sketches of some 
of the most eminent orators and statesmen of ancient and mo- 


The most Eminent Ora- 
tors and Statesmen of 
Ancient and Modern 
Times, containing 
Sketches of their Lives, 
specimens of their Elo- 
quence, and an estimate 
of their services. By 
Davip A. HARSHA, 
New- York: Charles 
Scribner. Albany : 
W. C. Little & Co. 


dern times, including a brief account of 
the leading events in the public life o! 
each. For the purposes of usefulness, 
dates are particularly attended to. Time, 
date,and chronological order are preserved. 
Copious extracts are made, containing 
some of the finest specimens of each orator. 
Oratorical character is delineated, together 
with comments on the leading peculiarities 
of Demosthenes, Cicero, Lord Chatham, 


Edmund Burke, Henry Grattan, Charles 
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James Fox, Lord Erskine, John Philpot Curran, Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, William Pitt, Lord Brougham, Patrick Henry, 
Fisher Ames, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster, 
Edward Everett. While a tendency to value scholarship to its 
fullest extent is revealed in the author, in his encomiums of Cicero 
and Everett, there is yet not wanting an exalted appreciation of 
Demosthenes and Webster. ‘ 


It may seem presumptuous to give a new notice of a work 
so well known to all readers, through the daily press and also 
TheLiterary Life andCor- through copious extracts. Yet as nothing 

respondence of the is presumed in law, except the innocence 

Countess of Blessing- of the accused, so with men of letters, 

ton. By R.R. MADDEN, nothing but the reader’s ignorance. The 


M.R.S. A., author of 
“Travels in the East,” author of these volumes was well fitted 


“Tnfirmities of Genius,” 
“The Musselman,” 
“Shrines and Sepul- 
chres,” “The Life of 
Savanorola.” In 2 vols. 
New-York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers. 
12mo, vol. 1, pp. 547. 
Vol. 2, pp. 599. 


for his task by one circumstance, if no other, 
namely, twenty-seven years’ friendship 
with the subject of these memoirs. Perhaps 
this circumstance was embarrassing rather 
than otherwise. It may be owing to this 
that the work is made up so much of cor- 
respondence that could have little interest 


to strangers. Rhymes and billet doux are 
more interesting on perfumed paper, than in strait-laced modern 
type. Walter Savage Landor, Edward Bulwer Lytton, and a 
host of titled authors are here made to repeat to indifferent, 
what was doubtless very fine to delighted ears. But to perform 
the task imposed on the author was indeed difficult, and the 
lady’s career was eventful in private rather than in public life. 
And if from the memoirs a reader be enabled to glean a con- 
nected history, it is of no great consequence we suppose, 
whether he had the pleasure to read one or two volumes to ob- 
tain it. 


It is with some difficulty that we know how to speak of this 
volume. We fear we allow our disappointment on reading it, 
Star Papers; or, Expe- 0 affect us unfavorably towardsit. There- 

riences of Art and Na- fore we will be guarded in our expressions, 


ture. By Henry Warp opulari he man ar 
ead gg eb lest the popularity of the man and the 


J. ©. Derby. 1 vol, encomiums of the press in inducing us to 
t expect too much, be turned against the 
worth of the book. Besides, the title, Ex- 
periences of Art and Nature, induced us to look for evidences 


12mo, pp. 359. 
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of superior knowledge relating to one, and unmistakable proofs 
of deep insight as regards the other. Though the author's re- 
marks on art do not generally entitle him to rank as a connois- 
seur, they yet sometimes reveal powers of high criticism, evinced 
in independent thought and truthful ideal positions. The fol- 
lowing may be cited as a specimen of his quaintness of style : 


“Tt was broad daylight when I arose; the sun shone out in spots; masses 
of soft, fleecy clouds rolled about in the heaven, making the day even finer than 
if it had been all blue. I purposed attending the village church, in the morn- 
ing, where Shakspeare was burried ; in the afternoon at Shottery, a mile across 
the fields, where the cottage in which lived Anne Hathaway, his wife, still stands ; 
and in the evening, at the Church of the Holy Cross, adjoining the Grammar 
School ; in which, as the school about that time was open, and for a period 
kept, it is probable that Shakspeare studied. 

** Never, in all the labors of a life not wont to be idle upon the Sabbath, 
have I known such excitement or such exhaustion. The scenes of Saturday 
had fired me ; every visit to various points in Stratford-on-Avon added to the 
inspiration, until, as I sallied forth to church, I seemed not to have a body. I 
could hardly feel my feet striking against the ground; it was as if I were numb. 
But my soul was clear, penetrating, and exquisitely susceptible. 

“You may suppose that every thing would so breathe of the matchless poet, 
that I should be insensible to religious influences. But I was at a stage beyond 
that. The first effect, last night, of being here, was to bring up suggestions of 
Shakspeare from every thing. I said to myself, This is the street he lived in, 
this the door he passed through, here he leaned, he wandered on these banks, 
he looked on those slopes and rounded hills. But I had become full of these 
suggestions, and acting as a stimulus, they had wrought such an ecstatic state, 
that my soul became exquisitely alive to every influence, whether of things seen, 
or heard, or thought of. The children going to church, how beautiful they 
appeared! How good it seemed to walk among so many decorous people to 
the house of God. How full of music the trees were ; music, not only of birds, 
but of winds waving the leaves; and the bells, as they were ringing, rolled 
through the air a deep diapason to all other sounds. 

“ As I approached the church, I perceived that we were to pass through the 
churchyard for some little distance ; and an avenue of lime-trees meeting over- 
head formed a beautiful way, through which my soul exulted to go up to the 
house of God. The interior was stately and beautiful—it was to me, and I am 
not describing any thing to you as zt was, but am describing myself while in the 
presence of scenes with which, through books, you are familiar. As I sat down 
in a pew close by the reading-desk and pulpit, I looked along to the chancel, 
which stretched some fifty or sixty feet back of the pulpit and desk, and saw, 
upon the wall, the well-known bust of Shakspeare; and I knew that beneath 
the pavement under that, his dust reposed.” 


Yet with this beautiful terseness we often meet with obsolete 
“doths,” employed in the samé sentence with phraseology cor- 
responding in an ill manner thereto, together with such expres- 
sions as “ we have too a special doctrine of windows.” Neither 
the method of composition, nor the style have any pretension 
to elegance. Yet a certain Cyclopean personality attaches us to 
the volume. 
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Many will be disposed to slight this book from its title; yet 

it is not unworthy of a hearing. It admits the propriety of a 
different diet in cold from that which is re- 

Fruits and Farinacea the quired in warm climates. It discusses the 


Proper Food of Man, ; 
four following questions : 


Prove from History, 

Anatomy, Physiology, “T. What was the original food of man? 

and Chemistry, that the “TL. Is heso wonderfully constructed, that climate 

original, natural, and and locality alone determine on what substances he 

best Diet of Man isde- shall feed? Or does his organization, like that of 

rived from the Vegeta- other animals, manifest a special adaptation to one 

gags ~ Pay — specific kind of food, but with an extensive range 

‘and Illustrations by 0 @4aptability to the greatest variety of animal and 
Y vegetable productions ? 

“TIT. What is the best food of man? or, what 

don edition. New- diet do science and experience point out, as best cal- 

York, Boston, and Phi- culated for promoting health, happiness, and longev- 

ladelphia: Fowlers & ity! 

Wells. 1 vol. 12mo, “TV. What seems designed to be hereafter the 

pp. 314. universal diet of mankind ?” 


Claiming, in answer to the first, that no animal food was em- 
ployed ; in answer to the second, the author affirms the second 
clause; and concludes that man will yet return to fruits and 
farinacea. With all the curious learning of the book, and all 
our kind wishes towards it, the author must forgive the imper- 
tinent remark that London may adopt this regimen in his day, 
but we do not believe New-York will in our day. 


These two volumes are designed to accompany each other; 
one giving a thorough course of preliminary exercises in arti- 
culation, pronunciation, and accent; the 
The Standard Fifth Read- other a summary of rules for pronuncia- 
for Public and tion and elocution. The definitions given 
vate Schools, contain- 
ing a Summary of are explicit. Analyses of such words as 
Rules for Pronuncia- orthoépy are given in such a manner as 


tion and Elocution; 
Numerons Exereiaea 2 give the learner a clear idea of their 


for Reading and Reci- Significance. Many of the selections for 
tation; a new system exercises are calculated to instruct the 
of References to Rules pegder, 

and Definition; and a 
copious Explanatory 
Index. Together with 
Standard Fourth Read- 
er. By Eres SARGENT. 
Boston: Phillips,Samp- 
son&Co. 1 vol. 12mo, 


pp. 478, pp. 332. 
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We have often wished to see a treatise prepared in this coun- 
try that should give the actual condition of our lands. All 
are sufficiently impressed with an idea of 
Principles of Agricultural their vastness.of extent; but of their fer- 
pg Aled Spe- tility or capability, as compared with other 
Late Researches made Countries, the majority of our people are 
in England, by Justus not conversant. How large’a proportion 
b ark Lissic. New- of each State is arable ; how large a pro- 
ork: John Wiley. ° ° 
8vo, pp. 105. portion in a high state of cultivation ; 
what lands are exhausted; what in need 
of restoration. The volume under notice treats scientifically of 
those questions necessary to be determined in order to produce 
the finest crops from particular soils; also, what soils are 
adapted to certain kinds of produce. The author starts with 
the theory that the mineral waste of the land is determined by 
the mineral proportions or properties in the crops grown on it. 
Mr. J. B. Lawes, of Rothamsted, is in opposition to this. A 
series of illustrations is quoted from the writings of the latter, 
and canvassed with a good deal of acumen. The importance 
of the question consists in this: If Mr. Liebig be in the right, 
then a sure clue is found to the solution of most questions that 
would arise in this branch of science. If, for instance, we de- 
termine, through chemical analysis, the component parts of a 
vegetable substance, we ran easily determine, by a similar anal- 
vsis of a soil, whether it be suited to its growth. This whole 
branch of science is eminently necessary in this country, and 
this work is as applicable with us as in Germany, and cal- 
culated to even delight every intelligent reader. We wish we 
could have, in some well-prepared work, the information we 
named in the first few sentences of this paragraph, which, 
united to this little volume, together with some papers already 
published on the subject at home, would form interesting data 
to gentlemen, and would materially advance the agricultural 
interests of the country. Some intimation of the author’s di- 
rectness and explicitness will be gleaned from a paragraph : 


* No one surely can believe that my statement as to the very small propor- 
tion of phosphates in turnips is untrue, because Mr. Lawes has misunderstood 
the meaning of the sentences above quoted from my work. My remarks had 
no reference whatever to the manuring of turnips, but were designed to direct 
attention to the difference between turnips and other crops which require in 
certain periods of their growth more phosphates than turnips do. With refer- 
ence to the cultivation of grain, I wished to show that the growth of turnips 
had acquired so vast an extension, for this reason, namely, because the soil loses 
so little of the phosphates by the cultivation of the latter crop. Turnips are so 
advantageous in a rotation, only because, whatever be the quantity of phos- 
phates contained in the soil, or added to it in the manure, they leave in the 
soil so large an amount of these indispensable salts for other crops, which re- 
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uire a larger supply of them. Mr. Lawes himself states (Journal viii. p. 70) 
that an average crop of turnips only extracts from the soil 50 lbs. of phosphate 
of lime, even when the soil contains fifty times that quantity. Would the ex- 
tension of turnip husbandry, then, be advantageous, or even possible, if a crop 
of turnips removed from the soil, instead of 50 lbs. of phosphate, 200 Ibs. or 
more? ‘The small per centage of phosphates in turnips is the reason why, in 
Germany and France, there is often obtained, after grain, a stubble crop of 
turnips in the same year.” 
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NEW YORK QUARTERLY. 


Tu1s Work is designed to supply America with that class of 
literature which the best British journals have for a long time 
afforded England. It will treat of such subjects as are of interest 
to every citizen of our common country. 

As powerful as our commercial nationality has already become, 
so powerful shall it be the object of this work to render our nation- 
ality in letiers and art.© Every subject suited to advance the 
American mind, every theory calculated to have a wide bearing on 
the future destinies of our prosperous country, shall herein find 
ample space for discussion. 

It will be its constant endeavor to foster a noble nationality in 
Literature and Art; and we are convinced that a well-conducted 
Quarterly can do much to infuse into the popular mind those high 
and just views of education which are essential to the development 
of our institutions. 

The Review will be strictly composed of original productions, 
and each number will contain a brief sketch of contemporary 
literature, and a scientific summary, recapitulating the most impor- 
tant discoveries throughout the world during the quarter. 

“We invite the statesmen who would promote a noble endeavor 
to diffuse knowledge of a superior order among the citizens of our 
common country—divines, who would sce our people developed in 
mind, that they may rationally coaceive of highest truths—scholars, 
who would extend a broader and more genuine culture—and prac- 
tical business men, who wish the interests of our gencral country 
advanced, to contribute to our liberal pages. 


Tho undersigned cordially unite in recommending the New York QuarTeRty to 
thcir fellow-citizens, It is now in its fourth year, end has gradually made its way toa 
high position. Independent of party, it is strictly American in its tone. Its literary 
papers have been marked by a judicious estimation of the wants and character of our 
literature, and a rigid adherence to the laws of good taste. Its papers on science and 
politics have been eminently scholarlike. We hope that a work which has taken so high 
a stand, without the aid of adventitious circumstances, will meet with ample patronage. 


JOUN W. FRANCIS, M.D., LL.D., WASHINGTON IRVING, 
FRANCIS L. HAWKS, D.D., LL.D., REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD, 
W. ©. BRYANT. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D 


MORACE WEBSTER, LL.D. 
Terus.—In advance, $3 per annum; four’copics for $10. 
(e” Agents wanted in all parts of the country. 469 
Address JAMES G. REED, Publisher, 
348 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
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THE YOUNG AMERICANS SERIES. 


NEW SOHOOL BOOKS. 


Professor Dodd's Elements of Geemetry.—Those who use Dodd's Arithmetics and 
Algebras, declare them to be admirable in construction, simple and clear, concise and 
yet thorough—eontaining just what is needed, in the smallest space. 

Professor Peissner's German Grammar, based on the affinity of German and Eng- 
lish. This work opens af easy and effectual we forthe acquisition of the German 
language. 

Prof<ssor Hookce’'s Physiology.— Already introduced into many of the largest and 
best Female and other Seminaries. ; 

Deninan’s Students Readers, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4,5.—The general testimony of those who 
have tried them is, that they are the best. 

Latin Exercises, by Rev. P. Bullions, D.D., author of Aemasida, English, Latia 
and Greek, and corresponding Classical Text-Books. These works are in so general 
use as to render comment unnecessary. 

Books on the Sciences—Professor Brocklesby's Meteorology aud Views of the Micros- 
copie World.—Valuable for schools or general readers. 

Natural Philosophy, Chemtstry, Botany, Geology, Physiology, Mineralogy, and 
Natural History, by J. L. Gomstock, D.D.—The Philosophy is now used in Prussia, 
Scotland, England, and nearly all North America. 

The Hon. J. Olney’s Geographical ‘Series—Quarto Geography, School Geography 
and Ailas, and Outline Maps for Beginners.—This series is the most complete yet 
issued. Its immense popularity is well sustained by recent improvemeats embraced in 
the large and elegant Atlas, including Ancient Geography, Physical Geography, Statisti- 
cal Tables, and late Geographical Information. The plan has the almost universal opinion 
of teachers in its favor. Notwithstanding the claims put forth for some other works, 
it is believed they do not equal these. : 

Whitlock’s Geometry and Surveying is a compreLensive Mathematical Work, origi- 
nal in its mode of teaching, and of great practical value. 

Palmer's Book-Keeping for Common Schools is a work that should be studied by 
every young man and young woman. 

Gallaudet's Schoot and Family Dictionary, and Assistant to Composition, for which 
the name of the author is « sufficient guarautee. 

These books are well made, and sold at very low rates. 


FARMER, BRACE & Co., Publishers, 
No. 4 CORTLANDT STK EET. 
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Valuable Cheological orks, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


W. F. DRAPER. 


ANDOVER, Mass, 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA AND AMERICAN BIBLICAL REPOSITORY. 
Terms, $3 per annum in advance. A few complete sets at reduced prices, 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


FROM KANT TO HEGEL. From the German of Dr. H. M. Chalybaus, 
lvol.12mo. $1,25. 


COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By Prof. M. 
Stuart. Third edition. 1 vol. 8vo. $2,25. 


OUTLINES OF SYSTEMATIO RHETORIC. From the German of Dr. 
Francis Theremin, by W. G. T. Shedd, Professor at Andover. New edi- 
tion. 75 cents. 


VENEMA’S INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. Translated by Rev. A, W. 
Brown, Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 582. Fine edition. $1,50. 


RUSSELL’S PULPIT ELOCUTION, comprising Remarks on the Effect of 
Manner in Public Discourse; the Elements of Elocution applied to the 
Reading of the Scriptures, Hymns and Sermons; with Observations on 
the Principles of Gesture; and a Selection of Exercises in Reading and 
Speaking, With an Introduction by Prof. E. A. Park and Rev. E. N. Kirk. 
12mo. pp. 413 Second edition.. Price, $1,00. 


EDWARDS'S CELEBRATED TREATISE ON THE WILL. 12mo. pp. 
482, $1,00. 


ERSKINE ON THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE TRUTH OF 
REVEALED RELIGION. Third American, from the fifth enlarged Edin- 
burgh edition. 16mo. pp. 139. 50 cents. 


PROF. PARK’S DISCOURSE AT THE FUNERAL OF PROF. STUART. 
20 cents. ; 


PROF. PARK’S DISCOURSE AT THE FUNERAL OF PROF. ED- 
WARDS. 20 cents. 


THE ANGEL OVER THE RIGHT SHOULDER. By the author of “Sunny 
Side.” New edition. Ninth thousand. Paper, 12 cents; Cloth, 20 cents. 
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CHEAP, POPULAR, AND < 
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308 


Boston : PHILADELPHIA: 
142 Washington { Arch Street, 


Ix order to accommodate “The People” residing in all parts of the United States, the Pub_ 
lishers will forward by return of the First Matt, any book named in this List. The postage 
will be prepaid by them at the New York Post-Office. By this arrangement of paying postage 
in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to the purchaser. The price of each work, including post- 

‘age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted. Fractional parts of a dollar may be 
sent in ps. All letters containing orders should be post-paid, and directed as 
follows: FOWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. A REPOSITORY OF 


Science, Literature, and General Intelligence; Devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Education, 
Mechanism, Agriculture, and to all those Progressive Measures which are calculated to Re- 
‘orm, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. Quarto, 
suitable for binding. 288 pp. Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 
It may be all matters pertaining to while the 
beau rs of the Journal, and the superior of the ustratio: 
are not exceed ed i any work with which we are acquainted.—American Courier, Phila. _ 


COMBE'S LECTURE ON PHRENOLOGY. BY GEORGE COMBE. WITH 


Notes, an Essay on the Phrenological Mode of Investigation, and an Historical Sketch. By 
Andrew Boardman, M.D. 12mo., 391 pp. Lllustrated. Muslin, $1 25. 


CHART, FOR RECORDING THE VARIOUS PHRENOLOGICAL DEVEL- 
opments, Ilustrated with Engravings. Designed for the use of Phrenologists. Prize, 6 ots 


CONSTITUTION OF MAN, CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO EXTERNAL 


Dbjects. By George Combe. The only authorized American Edition. With Twenty En- 
gravings, and a Portrait of the Author. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


Takes HUNDRED THOUSAND CoPtEs of this great work have been sold, and the demand still increases, 
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FowLers WELLS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


CONSTITUTION OF MAN. BY GEORGE COMBE. ABRIDGED AND 


Adapted to the Use of Schools, with Questions. To which is added an Appendix descriptive 
of the Five Principal Races of Men. School Edition, in boards. Price, 30 cents. 


y ry is a work with which every teacher and punt should be 


uainted. table ies mine of sound wisdom and — iy; and a 
. faithful aear of its 1 le lessons would save many a promising youth from a pre’ remature 
grave.—Journal of Educat wy, N.Y. 


DEFENCE OF PHRENOLOGY. CONTAINING AN ESSAY O% THE 


Nature and Value of Pree tt non me also, an able Vindication of Phrenology. 
By Andrew Boardman. Mus 


DOMESTIC LIFE. THOUGHTS ON ITS CONCORD AND DISCORD, 
with Valuable Hints and Suggestions. By N. Sizer. Price, 15 cents. 


EDUCATION COMPLETE. EMBRACING PHYSIOLOGY, ANIMAL AND 


Mental, copies to the Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body and Power of 

Mind; Self-Culture, and Perfection of Character, including the Management of Youth; 

foney and Intellectual Improvement, applied to Self-Kducation and Juvenile Instruction. 
Fowler. Complete in one large volume. ‘Muslin, $2 50. 


Every one should seat it who would preserve or restore his health, develop his mind, and im- 
prove character. 


EDUCATION: ITS ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES FOUNDED ON THE 


Nature of Man. By J. G.Spurzheim, M. D. With an Angendix. containing a Description 
of the Temperaments, and an Analysis of the Phrenologi ‘aculties. Muslin, 87 cents. 


We regard this volume as one of the most important that has_been offered to the public for 
many years. It is full of sound doctrines and practical wisdom.—B2oston Med. and Sur. Jour. 


FAMILIAR LESSONS ON PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY; FOR 
Children and Youth. Two volumesin one. By Mrs. L. N. Fowler. Muslin, $1 25. 


The natural langua; Ay each organ is illustrated with wood-cuts, and the work is brought out 
in a style well adapted to the family circle, as well as the school-room.— Zeachers’ Companion, 


LOVE AND PARENTAGE; APPLIED TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF 


ring: pay im t Directions to Lovers and the Married, concerning the strong- 
es, and most and momentous Relations of Life. By 0.8. Fowler. Price, 90-cts, 


LOVE, PARENTAGE, AND AMATIVENESS, One vow. musts, 75 Cents. 


MENTAL SCIENCE. LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PIHRENO 
logy. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Illustrated with Engravings Maslin, 87 cents. 


These Lectures were prepared for the intellectual, mo: nd social benefit of soci 
author has, in this respect, done a good work for the i generation. — i 


MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE; APPLIED TO THE ELEVA- 
tion of Society. By George Combe, Robert Cox, and others. Large octavo. Price, $2 30. 


This work Essays on Phrenology, as a department of physietogical 
its yorted and important applications to nteresting uestions of social and — philosophy, to 
legislation, medicine, and the arts. With Portraits of Drs. Gall, Spurzheim, and Co: ~ 
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Fow.ers anp WELLS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


MARRIAGE: ITS HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY. WITH A PHRENO- 


logical and og cal Exposition of the Functions and Qualifications necessary for Happy 
Marriages. ustrated. Muslin. Price, 75 cents. 

It contains a re account of the marri 4 forme and ceremonies of all nations and tribes, from 
the earliest history down to the present time. Those who have not yet entered into matrimonial 
relations should read this book, and ell may profit by perusal — . Y. ustrated Muguzine, 


MEMORY AND INTELLECTUAL INPROVEMENT; APPLIED TO SELF- 


Edycation and Juvenile Instraction. By 0.8. Fowler. Twentieth Edition. Enlarged and 
Improve '. Illustrated with Engravings. Prite, 87 cents. 


The science of Poegnclony, now so well established, Loge | us important aid in developing the 
human mind, according to the natural laws of our being. This, the work before us is pre-emi- 
nently calculated to promote, and we cordially recommend it to all.— Democratic Review. 


MATRIMONY ; OR, PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO 


the Selection of © ial © ions for Life; including Directions to the Married for 
Living together Affectionately and Happily. By 6. 8. Fowler. Price, 30 cents. 


Upwards of sixty thousand copies having been sold in the United States, besides having been 
republished in London, no man or woman, married or unmarried, should fail to possess a copy. 


PHRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUSTRATED, AND APPLIED; ACCOMPA- 


nied by a Chart, embracing an Tn soe of the Primary Mental Powers in their Various 
Degrees of D the P produced by their Combined Activity, and the 
Location of the Phrenological Organs in the —— Together with a View of the Moral and 
Theological Bearing of the Science. By O. 8. and L. N. Fowler. Price, $1 25. 


This is a Practical, Stanparp Work, and may be described as a complete system of the ¢ ~in- 


ciples and practice of Phrenology. Besides important remarks on the Temperaments, it con- 
tains a description of all the primary mental powers, in seven different degrees of development, 
together with the of the ; in short, we regard this work as not only the 


most important of any which has before been’ written on the scence, but as indispensably 
necessary to the student who wishes to acquire a thorough k ge of Phr 1 Science. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC. PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. WITH CAL- 


endars for all Latitudes. Profusely Illustrated with Portraits of Distinguished Persons. 6 cts, 


POPULAR PHRENOLOGY ; | EXIIBITING THE PHRENOLOGICAL AD- 


measurements of above ished and Extraordinary Personages of Both Sexes. 
With numerous Portraits oer ustrations. By Frederick Coombs. Price, 30 cents. 


PHRENOLOGICAL BUST; DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR LEARNERS. 


Showing the Exact Location of ‘all the s of the Brain silabie} developed. Price, including 
box for packing, $1 25. [May be sent by Express. Not mail 
This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. A cast Ae of plaster of Paris, the 
size of the human head, on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological organs is re) 
resented, fully developed, with all the divisions and classifications. Those who cannot obtain 
the services of a professor may learn in a very short time, from this — head, the science of 
Phrenology, so far as the location of the organs is concerned.—NV. Y. Sun. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE SCRIPTURES ; SHOWING THEIR HARMONY. 


An able, though small work. By Rev. John Pierpont. Price, 12 cents. 


PHRENOLOGICAL GUIDE. DESIGNED FOR STUDENTS OF THEIR 


own Characters, With numerous illustrative Engravings. Price, 15 cents. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY ; A SYNOPSIS, COMPRISING A COX- 


densed Description of the Functions of the Body and Mind. ByL.N. Fowler. Price, 15 cts. 
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FowLers AND WELLS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SPECIMENS FOR PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETIES AND 


Private Cabinets. We have made a selection of forty of our best specim: among which 
are casts from the head, size of tife, of John Quincy Adams, Aaron Darr, Ueage be, 
Elibu Burritt, T. H. Benton, Heury Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, 
ane Graham, J. C. Neal, Walter Scott, Voltaire, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, etc., eto, 
Phrenological Societies can expend a small sum in no better way than by procuring this set, 
as they have been selected particularly with reference to showing the contrasts of the Phre- 
nologica: developments in different characters. They can be packed, and sent as freight 
or by express, with perfect safety, to any place desired. Pric, only $25 00. 


RELIGION, NATURAL AND REVEALED; OR, THE NATURAL THEO- 
logy and Moral bearings of Phrenology, including the Doctrines taught and Dudes inculea- 
a Change of Heart, Will, Forevrdination, and Fatalism. "By 0.8. Fowler. Price, 8T 


If ever our various religious opinions are to be bi ht into ii tion, it must be done 
through the instrumentality of "Phrenological Science: Th an Freeman. 


SELF-CULTURE, AND PERFECTION OF CHARACTER; INCLUDING 
the Education and Managemen’ of Youth. By 0.8. Fowler. Price, 87 cents. 
“SELF-MADE, OR NEVER MADE,” is the motto. No individual can read a page of it without being 
, AND INTELLECTUAL ImPRO* EMENT, we may beco acquain ourse 
prehending, as they do, the whole man. We advise all to | these works.—Com. School ‘Ade. 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. ILLUS 


trated with One Hundred Engray ings; including a Chart for recording the various Degrees 

of Development. By O. 8. and L. x Fowler. ce in Paper, 30 cents; Muslin, 50 cents, 

This treatise is emphatically a boox for the million. It contains an lanation of each faculty, 
fall enough to be clear, yet so short as not to weary ; together with combinations of the faculties, 
and engravings to show the organs, large and small; thereby enabling all persons, with little 
study, to become acquainted with practical Phrenology. An excellent work for students. 


SYMBOLICAL HEAD AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHART, IN MAP FORM. 


Showing the Natural Language of the Phrenological Organs. Price, 25 cents, 


TEMPERANCE AND TIGHT LACING: FOUNDED ON PHRENOLOGY 


and ny wm showing the Injurious Effects of Stimulants, and the Evils inflicted on the 
Human Constitution by compressing the Organs of Animal Life. With Numerous Illus- 
trations, By O. 8. Fowler. ce, 15 cents. 


Should be placed in the pews of every church in theland. The two 


bad fashi destri h bei ly, than all other yy which, 
ons, are destroy more human 1D ; 
these little (great) works will render effectual a Dr. Beecher. 


THE WORKS OF GALL, COMBE, SPURZHEIM, AND OTHERS, WITH 
all the works on Phrenology, for sale, wholesale and retail. 308 Broadway, New York. 


Fow AND Wexrs have all works on ParenoLocy, PaysioLocy, Hrproraray, and the Nat 
aral Sciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the most liberal terms. AGENTS wanted in every 
State, county, and town. These works are universally popular, and thousands might be sold 
where they have never yet been introduced. 

Letters and other communications should, in ALL cases, be post-paid, and directed to the Pub- 
lishers, as follows: 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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WORKS ON WATER-CURE, 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


Boston: 
149 W. st 308 BROADWAY, New York. {ar 


“ By no other way can men approach nearer to the gods, than by conferring health on men.” 
CIcERO. 
“ Ip THE PEOPLE can be thoroughly indoctrinated in the general principles of Hrpropatuy, and 
make themselves acquainted with the LAWS OF LIFE AND HEALTH, they will well-nigh emancipate 
themselves from all need of doctors of any sort.” 5 Dr. TRALL. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES: A GUIDE, CONTAINING DIREC- 


tions for Treatment in Bleeding, Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Broken Bones, Dislocations, Railway 
and Steamboat Accidents, Burns and Scalds, Bites of Mad Dogs, Cholera, Injured Eyes, Chok- 
ing, Poisons, Fits, Sun-stroke, Lightning, Drowning, etc., etc. yo me mee, F.R.S. D- 
lustrated with numerous Engra’ Appendix by Dr. Trall. ice, prepaid, 15 cents. 


BULWER, FORBES, AND HOUGHTON, ON THE WATER-TREATMENT. 


CHRONIC DISEASES. AN EXPOSITION OF THE CAUSES, PRO- 
and Terminations of various Chronic Diseases of the tive Organs, Lun; Howe, 


bs, and Skin, and of their Treatment | eae and other Hygienic Means. By James 
M Gully, M.D. Illustrated. Muslin, $1 


CUVOK BOOK, NEW HYDROPATHIC. BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. A SYS- 


tem of Cookery on Hydropathic Principles, containin, nm an Exposition of the True Relations 
of all Alimentary Substances to Health, with a eceipts for preparing all Appropriate 
Dishes for Hydropathic Establishments, Vege' ng-houses, Private Families, etc., 
ete. It is the Cook's ye Guide for whe who “eat to 0 live.” Price, Paper, 62 cents; 
Maslin, 87 cents; Extra Gilt, One Dollar. 


CHILDREN ; THEIR HYDROPATHIC MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH AND 


Disease. A Descriptive and Practical Work, designed as a Guide for Families and Physi- ~ 
clans. With numerous cases described. By Joel Shew, M.D. 12mo. 482 pp. Muslin, $1 25. 


CONSUMPTION; ITS PREVENTION AND CURE BY THE WATER- 


Treatment. With advice concerning of the Langs, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, and Sore Throat, By Dr. Shew. 12mo. Muslin, 87 cts. 


CURIOSITIES OF = W ATER; OR, THE ADVANTAGES THEREOF 


in preventing and cu hered from the Writings of etal Eminent ——— 
cians, and also more a ears’ Experience. By John Smith,O.M. From 
Fifth London Edition. With Additions, by Dr. Shew. 80 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Fow.ers anD WELLS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


CHOLERA: ITS CAUSES, PREVENTION, AND CURE; SHOWING THE 
of of Drag-Treatment. and the of the Water-Cure in this and in all 
ether Bowel By Dr. Shew. Price, 30 cen’ 


DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF HYDROPATHY, WITH FIFTEEN ENGRAVED 


Illustrations of oc ges 7 with a Form of a Report for the Assistance of Patients 
in consulting their Physicians by Correspondence. By Johnson, M.D. Muslin, $1 50. 


EXPERIENCE IN WATER-CURE; A FAMILIAR EXPOSITION OF THE 


Principles and Results of Water- Treatment in Acute and Chronic Diseases; an Explanation of 
Water-Cvre Processes; Advice on Diet and Regimen, and Particular Directions to Women 
in the Treatment of Female Diseases, Water-Treatment in Childbirth, and the Diseases of 
Infancy. ustrated by Numerous Cases. By Mrs. Nichols. Price, 30 cents. 


ERRORS OF PHYSICIANS AND OTHERS IN THE PRACTICE OF THE 
Water-Cure, By J. H. Rausse, Translatedfrom the German. Price, 30 centa, 


HYDROPATHIC FAMILY PHYSICIAN, A READY PRESCRIBER AND 


Hygienic Adviser, with reference to the Nature, Causes, Prevention and Treatment of Diseases, 
Accidents, and Casualties © f every kind; with a Gl , Table of Contents, and Index. [Il- 
lustrated with nearly Three Hundred Engravings. By ‘oel Shew, M.D. One large volume of 
pom pages, substantially bound, in library style. Price, with postage prepaid by mail, $2 50. 


3 the most practical utility of any of the author’s conteleations tom ular medicine. 
am Sten of the organization tions of the 


HYDROPATHY FOR THE PEOPLE. WITH PLAIN OBSERVATIONS ON 
Drogs, hey Water, Air, and Exercise. A popular = by Wm. Horsell, of London. With 
Notes and Observations by Dr. Trail. Mobitn, 8T cents. 


HYDROPATHY: OR, THE WATER-CURE. ITS PRINCIPLES, PRO- 
cesses and Modes of Treatment. In from the most Eminent Authors, Ancient and 
Modern. Together with an Account of the Latest Methods of ——— Numerous Cases, 
with full Treatment described. By Dr. Show. 12mo. Maslin, $1 


HOME TREATMENT FOR SEXUAL ABUSES. A PRACTICAL TREA- 


tise for both Sexes, on the Nature and Causes of Excessive and Unnatural Indulgence, the 
uries with their Symptoms and Hydropathic Manage- 
men 


HYDKOPATHIC ENCYCLOPADIA: A SYSTEM OF HYDROPATHY AND 


Hygiene. Containing Outlines of Anatomy , Physiology ofthe Human Body ; Hygienic Agen- 
cies, and the Preservation of Health ; Dietetics, and H ~ -_ Cookery : Theory and Prac- 
tice of Water-Treatmeat; Special Pathology, and Hydro- — including the Nature, 
Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of all known Diseases ; ADR ication of —— hy to — 
be at the Seat Designed as a Guide to Families an 
rvs cians. By R.T.Trall, M.D. Illustrated with upwards of Three Hundred 

Colored Plates. Substantial! bound, in one large volume, also in two12mo. vols. Price 
for either edition, prepaid by m 


il, in Muslin, $3 00; in Leather, $3 50. 
This is the most empeienin and povaier work yet published on the subject of Hy: 
with nearly one thousand pa: Of all the pomerous publications which have attained suck 
a wide popularity, as issued y "Fowlers and Wells, perhaps none are more pried to general 
utility this rich, comprehensive, and well- arranged ncyclopedia.—N. Y. Tribune, 
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Fow ers anp WELLS’ PUBLICaTIONs. 


HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. A PROFESSIONAL MAGA- 


zine, devoted to Medical Reform; embracing Articles by the best Writers on actors, Phy- 
siology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, etc. ; Reports of Remarkable Cases 
General Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the various Opposing Systems of 
Medical Science, Reviews of New Publications of all Schools of Medicine, Reports of the 
Progress of Health Reform in all its aspects, etc., with appropriate Engraved Lilustrations. 
Terms, a Year, in advance, Two Dollars. 


Filled with articles of permanent value which ought to be read by every American.—J. Y. Trib. 


HYGIENE AND HYDROPATHY. THREE LECTURES. FULL OF 


Interest and Instruction. By R. 8. Houghton, M.D. Price, 30 cents. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE WATER-CURE. FOUNDED IN NATURE, AND 
adapted to the Wants of Man. By Dr. Nichols. Price, 15 cents. 


MIDWIFERY, AND THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. A DESCRIPTIVE AND 


Practical Work, showing the Superiority of Water-Treatment in Menstruation and its. Asor- 
ders, Chlorosis, Leucorrheea, Fluor Albus, Prolapsis Uteri, Hysteria, Spinal Diseases and other 
eaknesses of Females; in Pregnancy and its Diseases, Abortion, Uterine Hemorrhage, 
and the General M ement of Childbirth, Nursing, etc., etc. Illustrated with Numerous 
Cases of Treatment. By Joel Shew, M.D. 12mo, 432 pp. Muslin, $1 25. 


PARENTS’ GUIDE FOR THE TRANSMISSION OF DESIRED QUALITIES 
to Offspring, and Childbirth made Easy. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton. Price, 60 cents, 


PRACTICE OF WATER-CURE. WITH AUTHENTICATED EVIDENCE 


of its Efficacy and Safety. Containing a detailed account of the various processes used in 
the Water-Treatment, etc. By James Wilson, M. D., and James M. Gully, M.D. 30cents. . 


PHILOSOPHY OF WATER CURE. A DEVELOPMENT OF THE TRUE 


Principles of Health and Longevity. By John Balbirnie,M.D. With a Letter from Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer. From the Second London Edition. Paper. Price, 30 cents. 


PREGNANCY AND CHILDBIRTH. ILLUSTRATED WITH CASES, SHOW- 


ing the Remarkable Effects of Water in Mitigating the Pains and Perils of the Parturient 
Stats. By Dr. Shew. Paper. Price, 30 -ents. 


PRINCIPLES OF HYDROPATHY: OR, THE INVALID'S GUIDE TO 


RESULTS OF HYDROPATHY; OR, CONSTIPATION NOT A DISEASE 


of the Bowels; Indigestion not a Disease of the Stomach; with an Exposition of the true 
Nature and Causes of these Ailments, explaining the reason why they are so certainly cured 
by the Hydropathic Treatment, By Edward Johnson, M.D. Musi Price, 87 cents. 


— 


FowLers aND WELLS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE OF SWIMMING. GIVING A HISTORY OF SWIMMING, AND 
Instructions to Learners, By an Experienced Switnmer. Illustrated with Engrevings. 15 cts. 
Every bey in the nation should have a copy, and learn to swim. 


WATER-CURE LIBRARY, (1s Seven 12m0. Voromes.) EMBRACING 


the most popular works on the subject. By American and European Authors. Bound in 
Embossed Muslin, Library Style. Price, prepaid by mail, only $7 00. 


This lib comprises most of the important works on the subject of Hydropathy. The vol- 
umes are of aniform size and binding, and the whole form a most valuable library. 


WATER-CURE IN AMERICA. OVER THREE HUNDRED CASES OF 


various Diseases treated with Water by Drs. Wesselheft, Shew, Bedortha, Trall, and others. 
With Cases of Domestic Practice. Designed for Popular as well as Professional Reading. 
Edited by a Water Patient. Muslin, $1 25. 


WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET IN CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
Cancer, Asthma, and other Chronic Diseases. In which the Advantages of Pure Water are 
x | considered. By William Lambe, M.D. With Notes and Additions by Joel 

Lew, M.D. 12mo. 258 pp. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, 


WATER-CURE APPLIED TO EVERY KNOWN DISEASE. A NEW 


Theory. A Complete Demonstration of the Advantages of the vent System of Curing 
Diseases; showing also the fallacy of the Allopathic Method, and its Utter Inability to 
Effect a Permanent Cure. With Appendix, containing Hydropathic Diet, and Rules for 
Bathing. By J. H. Rausse. Translated from the German. uslin, 87 cents 


WATER-CURE MANUAL. A POPULAR WORK, EMBRACING 


Descriptions of the Various Modes of Bathing, the Hygienic and Curative Effects of Air, 
Exercise, Clothing, Occupation, Diet, eee ete. Together with Descriptions of 
Diseases, and the Hydropathic Remedies. By Joel Shew, M.D. Muslin. Price, 87 cents. 


WATER-CURE ALMANAC. PUBLISHED ANNUALLY, CONTAINING 


a and Valuable Hydropathic Matter. Illustrated with Numerous Engravings, 
ith correct calculations for all latitudes. 48 pp. Price, 6 cents. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, AND HERALD OF REFORMS. DEVOTED TO 


Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life and Mealth. Illustrated with Numerous 
Engravings. Quarto. Published Monthly, at $1 00 a Year, in advance. 


We know of no American periodical which prasents a greater abundance of valuable informa- 
tion on all subjects rela: to human progress and welfare.—N. Y. 7; q 

This is, unquestionably, the most popular Health Journal in the world.—W. Y. Brening Post. 

FOWLERS AND WELLS have all works on PuysioLocy, HypropaTuy, PHRENo.ocy, and the Nat- 
ural Sciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the most liberal terms. AGEnTs wanted in every 
State, county, and town. These works are universally popular, and thousands might be sold 
where they have never yet been introduced. 


Letters and other communications should, in ALL cases, be post-paid, and directed to the Pub- 
lishers, as follows: 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Fow.ers anp WELIs’ PUBLIcaTIONs. 


HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. A PROFESSIONAL MAGA- 


zine, devoted to Medical Reform; embracing Articles by the best Writers on Anatomy, —— 
siology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, etc. ; Reports of Remarkable Cases in 
General Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the various Opposing Systems of 
Medical Science, Reviews of New Publications of all Schools of Medicine, Reports of the 
Progress of Health Reform in all its aspects, etc., with appropriate Engraved Illustrations. 
Terms, a Year, in advance, Two Dollars. 


Filled with articles of permanent value which ought to be read by every American.—J. Y. Trib. 


HYGIENE AND HYDROPATHY. THREE LECTURES. FULL OF 


Interest and Instruction. By R. 8. Houghton, M.D. Price, 30 cents. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE WATER-CURE. FOUNDED IN NATURE, AND 
adapted to the Wants of Man. By Dr. Nichols. Price, 15 cents, 


MIDWIFERY, AND THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. A DESCRIPTIVE AND 


Practical Work, showing the Superiority of Water-Treatment in Menstruation and its . Asor- 
ders, Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Fluor Albus, Prolapsis Uteri, Hysteria, Spinal Diseases and other 
Weaknesses of Females; in Pregnancy and its Diseases, Abortion, Uterine Hemorrhage, 
and the General M ement of Childbirth, Nursing, etc., etc. Illustrated with Numezous 
Cases of Treatment. By Joel Shew, M.D. 12mo, 432 pp. Muslin, $1 25. 


PARENTS’ GUIDE FOR THE TRANSMISSION OF DESIRED QUALITIES 
to Offspring, and Childbirth made Easy. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton. Price, 60 cents, 


PRACTICE OF WATER-CURE. WITH AUTHENTICATED EVIDENCE 


of its Efficacy and Safety. Containing a detailed account of the various processes used in 
the Water-Treatment, etc. By James Wilson, M. D., and James M. Gully, M.D. 30 cents. . 


PHILOSOPHY OF WATER CURE. A DEVELOPMENT OF THE TRUE 


Principles of Health and Longevity. By John Balbirnie,M.D. With a Letter from Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer. From the Second London Edition. Paper. Price, 30 cents. 


PREGNANCY AND CHILDBIRTH. ILLUSTRATED WITH CASES, SHOW- 


ing the Remarkable Effects of Water in Mitigating the Pains and Perils of the Parturient 
State. By Dr. Shew. Paper. Price, 30 -ents. 


PRINCIPLES OF HYDROPATHY: OR, THE INVALID’S GUIDE TO 


RESULTS OF HYDROPATHY; OR, CONSTIPATION NOT A DISEASE 
of the Bowels; Indigestion not a Disease of the Stomach; with an Exposition of the true 
Nature and Causes of these Ailments, explaining the reason why they are so certainly cured 
by the Hydropathic Treatment. By Edward Johnson, M. D. Musi Price, 87 cents. 


Fowiers aNnD WELLS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE OF SWIMMING. GIVING A HISTORY OF SWIMMING, AND 
Instructions to Learners, By an Experienced Switnmer. Illustrated with Engravings. 15 cts. 
Every bey in the nation should have a copy, and learn to swim. 


WATER-CURE LIBRARY, (Is Seven 12mo. Voromes.) EMBRACING 


the most popular works on the subject. By American and Euro Authors. Bound in 
Embossed Muslin, Library Style. Price, prepaid by mail, only $7 


This lib comprises most of the important works on the subject of Hydropathy. The vol- 
umes are of anion size and binding, and the whole form a most Fak 4 library. 


WATER-CURE IN AMERICA. OVER THREE HUNDRED CASES OF 


various Diseases treated with Water by Drs. Wesselheft, Shew, Bedortha, Trall, and others. 
With Cases of Domestic Practice. Designed for Popular as well as Professional Reading. 
Edited by a Water Patient. Muslin, $1 25. 


— 


WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET IN CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 


Cancer, Asthma, and other Chronic Diseases. In which the Advantages of Pure Water are 
cularly considered. By William Lambe, M.D. With Notes and Additions by Joel 
Lew, M. D. 12mo. 258 pp. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, 


WATER-CURE APPLIED TO EVERY KNOWN DISEASE. A NEW 


Theory. A Complete Demonstration of the Advantages of the TL System of Curing 
Diseases; showing also the fallacy of the Allopathic Method, and its Utter Inability to 
Effect a Permanent Cure. With Appendix, containing = thic Diet, and Rules for 
Bathing. By J. H. Rausse. Translated from the German. uslin, 87 cents, 


WATER-CURE MANUAL. A POPULAR WORK, EMBRACING 


Descriptions of the Various Modes of Bathing, the Hygienic and Curative Effects of Air, 
Exercise, Clothing, Occupation, Diet, Mg gy ete. Together with Descriptions of 
Diseases, and the Hydropathic Remedies. By Joel Shew, M.D. Muslin. Price, 87 cents. 


WATER-CURE ALMANAC. PUBLISHED ANNUALLY, CONTAINING 


ba pm and Valuable Hydropathic Matter. Illustrated with Numerous Engravings, 
with correct calculations for all latitudes. 48 pp. Price, 6 cents. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, AND HERALD OF REFORMS. DEVOTED T0 


Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life and Mealth. Illustrated with Numerous 
Engravings. Quarto. Published Monthly, at $1 00 a Year, in advance. 


We know of no Américan peiotionl which prasents a greater abundance of valuable informa- 
tion on all subjects human progress and welfare.—J. Y. 
This is, unquestionably, the most popular Health Journal in the world.—N. Y. Brening Post. 
FOWLERS AND WELLS have all works on PaysioLocy, HypropaTay, PHRENOLOGY, and the Nat- 
ural Sciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the most liberal terms. Acznts wanted in every 
State, county, and town. These works are universally popular, and thousands might be sold 
where they have never yet been introduced. 


Letters and other communications should, in ALL cases, be post-paid, and directed to the Pub- 
lishers, as follows: 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY, 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


308 BROADWAY, New York. { 


Boston: 
142 Washington St 


ALCOHOL AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. ILLUSTRATED BY A 


beaatifully Colored Chemical Chart. By Prof.E.L. Youmans. Paper, 30cts. Muslin, 50 cts, 


AMATIVENESS; OR, EVILS AND REMEDIES OF EXCESSIVE AND 


Perverted Sexuality, including Warning and Advice to the Married ry Single. An im- 
portant little work, on an important a By 0.8. Fowler. Price, 15 cents. 


COMBE ON INFANCY; OR, THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AND MORAL MAN- 


agement of Children. By Andrew Combe, M.D. With Illustrations. Muslin, 87 cents. 


COMBE'S PHYSIOLOGY. APPLIED TO THE PRESERVATION OF 


Health, and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental ~ aq a Andrew Combe, 
M.D. With Notes and Observations by O. S. Fowler. Muslin, 87 


CHRONIC DISEASES: ESPECIALLY THE NERVOUS DISEASES OF 


Women. By D. Rosch. Translated from the German. Price, 30 cents. 


DIGESTION, PHYSIOLOGY OF. CONSIDERED WITH RELATION TO 


the Principies of Dietetics. By A. Combe, M.D. Illustrated with Engravings. Price, 30 cts. 


FRUITS AND FARINACEA THE PROPER FOOD OF MAN. WITH 


Notes by Dr. Trall. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Muslin. Price, $1 00. 


FOOD AND DIET. WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIETETIC REGIMEN 


suited to Disordered States of the Digestive Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of 
some of the Principal Metropolitan and other Establishments for ~~ Lunatics, Crimi- 
nals, Children, the Sick, ete. By J. M.D., F.R.8. Octayo. Muslin. Price, $1 25, 


GENERATION, PHILOSOPHY OF. “TTS ABUSES, WITH THEIR CAUSES, 


Prevention, and Cure. Illustrated. By John B. Newman, M.D. Price, 3) cents. 


HEREDITARY DESCENT: ITS LAWS AND FACTS APPLIED TO 


Human Improvement. By 0.8. Fowler. Paper. Price, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 
MATERNITY; OR, THE BEARING AND NURSING OF CHILDREN, 
including Female Education. By 0.8. Fowler. With Illustrations, Mus!in, 87 cents 


NATURAL LAWS OF MAN. A PHILOSOPHICAL CATECIISM. 


By J. G@. Spurzheim, M.D. An important work. Price, 30 cents. 
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FowLers aND WELLS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. SHOWING HIS THREE ASPECTS OF 


Plant, Beast, and Angel. Plant Life, comprising the Nutritive Apparatus. Beast Life, or 
Soul, the Phrenol ties. Life, or Jehovah's likeness in Man. By 
John B. Newman, M. D. Price, 87 cents. 


- PHYSIOLOGY, ANIMAL AND MENTAL. APPLIED TO THE PRESERV A- 


tion and Restoration of Health of Body and Power of Mind. By 0.8. Fowler. Illustrated 
with Engravings. Price 87 cents, 


REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS. THEIR DISEASES, CAUSES, AND CURE 
on Hydropathic Principles. By James ©. Jackson. Price 15 cents. 


SEXUAL DISEASES; THEIR CAUSES, PREVENTION AND CURE, ON 
Figeiieged | Prinelples. Embracing Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses; Chronic Dis- 
eases, Especially the Nervous Diseases of Women; The Philosophy of Generation; Ama- 
tiveness; Pints on the Reproductive opus. In one volume. Price, $1 25 cents. 


SOBER AND TEMPERATE LIFE. THE DISCOURSES AND LETTERS OF 
Louis Cornaro. With a Biography of the Author. With Notes, and an Appendix. 30 cta 
Twenty-five thousand copies have been sold. It is translated into several languages. 


TOBACCO: ITS HISTORY, NATURE, AND EFFECTS ON THE BODY 


and Mind. With the Opinions of the Rev. Dr. Nott, L. N. Fowler, Rev. ae Mm | 
} Jennings, O. 8. Fowler, Dr. R. T. Trall, and others. 7 Joel 


TOBACCO, THREE PRIZE ESSAYS. BY DRS. SHEW, TRALL, AND 
Rey. D. Baldwin. Price, 15 cents. Per hundred, $3 00. 


TEMPERANCE TRACTS. BY TRALL, GREELEY, BARNUM, FOWLER, 


and others. Price, per hundred, 75 cents. Per thousand, by Express, $4 00. 


TEETH: THEIR STRUCTURE, DISEASE, AND TREATMENT. WITH 


numerous Illustrations, By John Burdell. Price 15 cents, 


TEA AND COFFEE. THEIR PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND MORAL 


Effects on the Human System. By Dr. William A. Alcott. Price, 15 cents. 


USE OF TOBACCO; ITS PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND MORAL 


Effects on the Human System. By Dr. William A. Alcott. Price, 15 cents. 


VEGETABLE DIET; AS SANCTIONED BY MEDICAL MEN, AND BY 
Experience in all Ages. Including a System of Vegetable Cookery. By Dr. Alcott. 87 cts, 


UTERINE DISEASES: OR, THE DISPLACEMENT OF THE UTERUS. A 


paerve and practical treatise on the Malpositions of the Uterus and adjacent Organs. Illus- 
trated with Colored Engravings from Original Designs. By R. T. Trall. M. D. ice, $5 00. 


Erraer oF THEsz Works may be ordered and received by return of the FirsT MAIL, postage pre- 
paid by the Publishers, FOWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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FowLers AND WELLS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
A NEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY OF MESMERISM AND PSY- 


chology, embracing the most popular works on the subject, with suitable Illustrations. 
In two volumes of about 900 pr ‘Bound in Library Style. Price, $3 00. 


BIOLOGY ; OR, THE PRINCIPLES OF THE HUMAN MIND. DEDUCED 


from Phys'ral Laws, and on the Voltaic Mechanism of Man. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


ELECTRIVAL PSYCHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY OF. IN A COURSE OF 


Twelve Lectures. By John Bovee Dods. Muslin. Price, 87 cents. 


FASCINATION ; OR, THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHARMING. ILLUSTRAT- 


ing the Principles of Life, in connection with Spirit and Matter. By J. B. Newman, M.D. 87 cts, 


MENTAL ALCHEMY. A TREATISE ON THE MIND, NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


Psychology, Magnetism, Mesmerism, and Diseases. By B. B. Williams, M.D. Price, 62 cts, 


MACROCOSM AND MICROCOSM OR, THE UNIVERSE WITHOUT AND 


the Universe Within: in the World of Sense, and the World of Soul. By Wm. Fishbough. 
Price, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MESMERISM. SIX LECTURES. WITH AN INTRO- 


duction, By Rey. John Bovee Dods. Paper. Price, 30 cents, 


PSYCHOLOGY ; OR, THE SCIENCE OF THE SOUL. CONSIDERED 


Physiologically and Philosophically. With an = containing Notes of Mesmeric and 
Psychical Experience. By Joseph Haddock, M.D. With Engrav Price, 30 cents 


SPIRITUAL INTERCOURSE, PHILOSOPHY OF. BEING AN EXPLANA- 


tion of Modern Mysteries. By Andrew Jackson Davis. Price, 62 cents, 


SUPERNAL THEOLOGY, AND LIFE IN THE SPHERES. DEDUCED 


from alleged Spiritual Manifestations. By Owen G. Warren. Octavo. Price 30 cents, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BOTANY FOR ALL CLASSES. CONTAINING A FLORAL DICTIONARY, 


and s Glossary of ScientificTerms. Illustrated. By J.B. Newman,M.D. Price, 87 cénta. 


CHEMISTRY, AND ITS APPLICATIONS TO AGRICULTURE AND 


Commerce. By Justus Liebig, M. D., F, B.S. Price, 25 cents. 


DELIA'S DOCTORS; OR, A GLANCE BEHIND THE SCENES. BY 


Hannah Gardner Creamer. Paper. Price, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


FAMILIAR LESSONS ON ASTRONOMY : DESIGNED FOR THE USE 


of Children and Youth in Schools and Families, By Mrs.L.N. Fowler, Llustrated. 87 
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Fow anp WELLS’ 


FUTURE OF NATIONS: IN WHAT CONSISTS ITS SECURITY. A 
Lecture delivered in the Tabernacle, New y Kossuth. With a Likeness. Price, 12 cts, 
WHAT THE SISTER ARTS TEACH A‘ FARMING. Aw Appress. By Horace 
12 cents. TRUE BASIS OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

lor ng Them. ice, 
AND PROS PECTS. By Robert Robert Dale Owen. Price, 30 cents. 


HINTS TOWARDS REFORMS; CONSISTING OF LECTURES, ES- 


says, Addresses, and other Wri With the , Palace, and its Lessons. Second 
Eitition, Enlarged. ByHorace Price, $1 


HOPES AND HELPS FOR THE YOUNG OF BOTH SEXES. RELATING 
By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. in Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, / cen 


HUMAN RIGHTS, AND THEIR POLITICAL GUARANTIES. BY 
Judge Hurlbut. With Notes, by George Combe. Price, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts, 


HOME FOR ALL. A NEW, CHEAP, CONVENIENT, AND SUPERIOR 


Mode of Building, containing full Directions for Constructt Sand Ealoreea Gravel Walls. With Views, 
Plans, and Engraved Illustrations. ee Price, 87 cents. 


IMMORTALITY TRIUMPHANT. THE EXISTENCE OF A GOD AND 


Human Considered, and the Truth of Divine Substan- 
tiated. By Rev. John Bovee Dods. Price, oon aeeimanaaaee Muslin, 87 


LITERATURE AND ART. BY S. “MARGARET FULLER. TWO PARTS 


in one volume. With an Introduction, by Horace Greeley. Muslin. Price, $1 25. 


PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER, Price, 45 Cents. REPORTERS’ MAN- 


ual. 75 cents. And all other Works on Phonography. Wholesale and Retail. 


POWER OF KINDNESS; INCULCATING THE PRINCIPLES OF 


Benevolence and Love. By Charles Morley. Paper, 30 cents. Muslin, 50 cents. 


POPULATION, THEORY OF. DEDUCED FROM THE GENERAL LAW 


of Animal Fertility. With an Introduction by R.T. Trall, M.D. Price, 15 cents, 


WOMAN; HER EDUCATION AND INFLUENCE. BY MRS. HUGO 
Reid, With an Introduction by Mrs, C. M. Kirkland. With Portraits, Price, 87 cents, 


Tass works may be ordered in large or small quantities. A liberal discount will be made to 
Aaeyrs, and others, who buy to sell again. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing Vessels, by Stage or Canal, to any City, Town, or Village, in the 
United States, the Canadas, to Europe, or any place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. 

We pay cost of exchange. All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as follows ; 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 298 Broadway, New York. 


a 
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REMOoOVATL, 


CHARLES B. NORTON, 


Will remove on the Ist of May, to 


CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 


UNDER THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 


Where he will pay particular attention to the supplying of orders for public and 
private libraries. Possessing the best 


-REPERENCE LIBRARY OF CATALOGUES 


In the United States, he will afford every facility to those wishing to ascertain 
prices, &c, Having a regular communication with England and the Continent, he 
can import Books and Periodicals to order, with great promptness and regularity. 
Binding of all kinds executed in the very best style by experienced workmen. 
Lists of terms for Binding for Libraries, sent by mail. Sole Agent for 


FOLSOM’S LIBRARY TABLES,—Price, $30. 


In Press, 


THE LIBRARIAN’S HAND-BOOK, 


By R. A. GUILD, Librarian of Brown University. 
CHARLES B. NORTON, Agent for Libraries, New-York. 


AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


MAGNIFICENT PRIZES. 


To encourage the literary talent of the country, as well as to secure the best available mat- 
ter for their columns, the proprietors of the 


NEW-YORK SATURDAY COURIER 


have determined to award a prize of 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
for the best, and 
Dolliars 


for the second best tale that is forwarded (post-paid) to their office on or before the First of May 
next. Said stories may be in any style, may be located in any country, or relate to any period ; 
they must not take less than Ten columns of the Courier. Each must be accompanied by the 
name of its author in a sealed envelope. All tales handed in are to become the property of the 
paper, and will be used in its columns if deemed worthy of publication. The award will be 
made without reservation, by a committee of gentlemen, whose high literary standing will be 
a guarantee of the sincerity and fairness of this proposal. Their names are: 

GEO, PAYN QUACKENBOS, formerly Editor of the N. Y. Literary American ; 
CHAUNCEY C. BURR, Editor of the N. Y. National Democrat ; and the 

EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK SATURDAY COURIER. 

Knowing that tale-writers who compete for newspaper prizes are often disappointed by the 
chi y or dish ty of the parties concerned, the undersigned would add their personal 
assurance that the strictest impartiality will be observed ; the envelopes containing the authors’ 
names will not be opened until after the judges have decided ; and the award will be a fair one 
if it is in the power of human effort to make it so. 

Send in your Manuscripts on or before the First of May. 


t#™ Country Editors may secure a regular exchange by inserting the above, 
together with this clause. 45) 
F. J. VISSCHER & CO,, Proprietor, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
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The Footsteps of St. Paul. 


By the author of “Morning and Night 
Watches,” “ Words of Jesus,” &c. 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.00. 


“Tur Footsrees or St. Pavt, is the title of an able 
and instructive work, presenting a consecutive 
history of the life, labors, and teachings of the 
great Apostle. It interweaves in the narrative 
all the direct disclosures of the Acts, the inci- 
dental intimations of the Epistles, all the outside 
information extant, and many conjectural state- 
ments derived from a comparison of different 
ag of the Scriptures. So much has been done 
n this field, that the author, in merely gleanin 
and methodizing what exists, has made a am | 
work.,, But he has written it in an animated and 
i hfe style, and imbued it with a fine spirit. 
t leaves a strong oo on the reader's 
mind. It is copiously illustrated with maps and 
drawings, and is every way a scholarly perform- 
ance,” —. elist, 


By the same author. 
L The Words of Jesus. 
16mo. 40 cents. 
Il. The Mind of Jesus. 


Being a sequel to the “ Words of Jesus.” 
16mo. 40. cents. 


Ill. Morning and Night Watches. 
16mo. 60 cents. 


“ A precious volume of religious truth most pleas- 
ingly and scripturally presented for the comfort 
and edification of the people of God.”—Odserver. 


IV. Family Prayers. 
16mo. 75 cents. 
“Simple, evangelical, earnest, and well adapted to 
— my) devotional help."—Christian Herald. 
~ fervent, and comprehensive.”—Zvaugel- 


V. The Woodcutter of Lebanon, and 
The Exiles of Lucerna. 
18mo. 50 cents. 


VI. The Great Journey. 

A PILGRIMAGE THROUGH THE VALLEY OF 
TEARS TO Mount ZION, THE CITY OF THE 
Livisa Gop. By the author of the 
“Morning and Night Watches,” &. 

Illustrated. 16mo. 50 cents. 


CATALOETE OF BOOTS 


RECENTLY 


ISSUED BY 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


285 SROADWAT, NEW TORE. 


Discourses on Truth. 


By J. H. Thornwell, D. D., President of the 
South Carolina College, Columbia, 8.C. 
12mo. $1. 

“The topics discussed in this volume the Ethi- 
cal System of the Bible, the Love of Truth, Sin- 
cerity, Faithfulness, Vows, and Consistency. We 
need hardly say that these subjects are discussed 
with great breadth and vigor of thought, for 
the author could scarcely discuss them in any 

other manner. The Ethics are of the loftiest 

standard, bregthing a pure theology, and informed 
by a sound psychology, and presented in a form 
of compacted logic. It is a tonic for both mind 
and heart to these able expositions of the 
moral system of Christianity. « *« # # To 
those who think, it will be found a dish of strong 
meat, the inward digestion of which will give 
to both. the mental and spiritual man.”"— 
‘atchman and Observer. 


Now completed. 
Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations. 
8 vols. 12mo. $8.00 


MORNING SERIES. 
I.—Antediluvians and Patriarchs. 
IL—Moses and the Judges. 
III.—Samuel, Saul, and David. 
IV.—Solomon and the Kings. 


mm EVENING SERIES. 

L—Job and the Poetical Books. 
IL—Isaiah and the Prophets. 

III.—The Life and Death of our Lord 

IV.—The Apostles and the Early Church 

“There is not probably an English writer living 
who has done more for Biblical learning than the 

ious and indefatigable author ofthe volumes be- 
fore us. The name of John Kitto will float down 
on the tide of time to future generations, when 
he will be held in profound veneration for his 
achievements in the cause of sacred learning.”— 
Christian Intelligencer. 

“We are free to say, that as a whole, o- volumes 
are unequaled as pact portable exposi- 
— < the historical Scriptures."— Watchman 
a r. 

“T can not lose this opportunity of recommendin 
in the strongest and most emphatic manner 
can command, this invaluable series of books, 
I believe, for the elucidation of the historic parts 
of Seripture, there is nothing comparable with 
them.”"—John Angel James, 


Israel and the Gentiles. 


Contributions to the History of the Jews 
from the earliest time to the present day. 
By Dr. Isaac Da Costa. $1.26. 
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CARTER’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A Body of Divinity, 


Wherein the Doctrines of the Christian Re- 
ligion are explained and defended ; being 
the substance of several lectures on the 

|| Assembly’s Larger Catechism. By Thos. 

| Ridgely, D.D. 2 vols. royal 8vo. $ 
From Rev. J. W. Massie, 

“I hail with the lication of the present 

it and of Dr. Ridgely’s work, 

most earnestly recommend the same to all 

colons and thinking Christians. The work stood 

high in the estimation of my 
the 


religious instructor, 
ardlaw, lasgow.” 

‘es Select Works of the Rev. 
Thomas Watson ; 
Comprising his celebrated “ Bopy of Drvin- 
ITY,” in a series of Lectures on the Shorter 

Catechism. Royal 8vo. $ 

“ These catechetical lectures of the late Rev. Mr. 
Thomas Watson, I have read over, together with 
some sermons annexed to them; and, since my 
way ed is desired concerning them, I do here- 
by declare, that—though I will not, undertake to 
—_ every expression or sentence in them, or 

any human writing—I find them, in the main, 

agreeable to the doctrinal articles of hte church, 
and unto the 
ont and bollove thet, 
through the blessing of they may be profit- 
able unto the edification of all that read them 
with an honest desire to know and do the will of 
God. 1692. Lozimer.” 


The Acts and Monuments of the 
Church ; 

Containing the History and Sufferings of 
the Martyrs, wherein is set forth at large 
the whole race and course of the Church, 
from the primitive ages to these later 
times. By John Fox. A new edition, 
carefully revised and corrected, by Rev. 
W. Hobart Seymour. Royal 8vo. Lilus- 
strated. 


From Rev. W. M. Hetherington, D.D. 
“Ata time like the Ey when the Papal system 
is threaten to resume its aggressive 
movements, it must st be of importance that 
its real character should be known. That charac- 
ter, in all its treachery, falsehood, and — 
is better delineated than 
pages of the memorable Martyr. 


History of the Bible, 
From the Creation of the World to the In- 
carnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. B 
the Rev. John\Fleetwood, D.D. 8vo. 


Select Works of the late Rev. 
Thomas Boston, 


Minister of Ettrick. With a Memoir of his 
Life and Writings, Royal 8vo. $ 
From Reo. James Lewis, 

“Their fame is in all the churches of Christ, and 
already they have instracted and comforted many 
of Zion’s pilgrims. I heartily recommend the 

nt of the select works of this great 


The Miscellaneous Works of the Rev 
Matthew Henry. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo. $ 
The habit of sprightly and 
- allusion to Scripture facts, <? the use of 
ripture language, which Mr. Henry diligently 
an vated, has not only —-* but unspeak- 
aye enlivened his miscellaneous writings. # «# 
* « His diction, always expressive, 
is felicitous ; and, though it makes no 
tension to elegance, is both nervous and fore 
ible. « «* # «# His allusion and imagery 
in like manner, alwa: - please and always edify ; 
the former, because they are generally scriptural ; 
the latter, because, like the parables of our Lord, 
they are derived from the most common occur- 
rences.”"—Rev. J. B. Williams, 


The Priest, the Puritan, and the 
Preacher. 
By the Rev. J. C. Ryle. 16mo. 
Rich and Poor, and other Tracts for 
the Times. 


By Rev. J. C. Ryle. 16mo. 


Cowper's Task; 

With sixty superb illustrations, from designs 
by Birket Foster. Printed on fine tinted 
paper, and elegantly bound in various 
styles. 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 

“One of the most beautiful gift-books which has 

—— this season—one of the most beautiful, 

ed, which has ever awe in any season— 

‘s a new edition of ‘The Task,’ of Cowper, richly 
yom by Birket Foster.”— London Quarter- 

the gift-books of the season, the 

chief place belongs to Gry Illustrated Edition of 

Cowper's Task.’ Itis altogether a beautiful work 

and one of perennial value."—Literary Gazette, 


The Truth and Life. 
A Series of Discourses. 
By Bishop Mcllvaine, of Ohio. 8vo. $2. 
The Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 

By Richard Baxter. The ONLY COMPLETE 
EDITION ever published in the United 
States. lvol. Royal 8vo. $ 

The Rich Kinsman. 
By Rev. Dr. Tyng. 16mo. $1.00. 
A New Book. 
By the Rey. Dr. Cheever. (Preparing.) 


The Family at Heatherdale. 
By Mrs. Colonel Mackay. Illustrated. 


The Minister's Family. 
By the Rev. W. M.. Hetherington. 12mo. 
Prof. Hadie’s Critical Exposition of 
Colossians. 


75 cents. 


(In Press.) 
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CARTER’S PUBLICATIONS. 8 


The a and Reminiscences 
the Rev. Wm. Jay. 
2 os Royal 12mo. $2.60. 
“The Autobiography is written in a style of great 
by and pleasantness. The reminiscences, 
Jay, of prominent individuals with whom 
he was well acquainted—as John Newton, Rich- 
ard Cecil, Robert Hall, William Wilberforce, and 
others, are graphic and and te 
with anecdote.”"—Christian Intell 
“This is a delightful work. The quteblograghy fe 
a simple story of his life, in letters addr to 
his children, beginning with bricklayer boy 
at Beckford’s Abbey, whose sweet face attracted 
the attention of Cornelius Winter, and led to 
the bringing out of the ‘ boy preacher,’ and end- 
ing with the venerable patriarch of Bath, whose 
name and writings were known and loved all 
over Protestant Christendom.”— Watchman, 


By the same author. 
I. Morning and Evening Exercises. 
A new edition in 4 royal 12movols. $4. 


“This edition of the Exercises is in four e 12mo 
volumes, It is remarkably well printed oom 
clear type, and on clear, white paper, so that t 
old, and those of weak sight, can enjoy the good 
things prepared for them by one of the = 
| mee and Best writers which the world has pro- 

duced.”"—Chris, Advocate, 


Il. Female Scripture Characters. 
12mo. $1. 


“By all sincere Christian women, the world Pan 
this Dee ~ will be regarded as a spiritual treas- 
Presbyterian, 


Evidences of Christianity ; 
With Notes and Additions. By Charles 
Murray Nairne, M.A. 12mo. $1.25. 


“It would be a work of supererogation, at this late 
day, to dwell on the peculiar excellences of 
Paley’s treatise on the Evidences of Christianity. 
It is not probable it will ever be superseded. Its 
= ht, its are incomparable. 

= American editor forti- 
fied the ints in which Paley has failed, and, by 
his ie poln | matter, has un uestionably furnish 
ed the best, as well as the safest edition of Paley 
extant."—Pri 


Memoirs of John Frederick Oberlin. 
18mo. 40 cents. 


Jeanie Morrison; 
Or, THE DiscrPLine oF Lire. By the au- 
thor of the “Pastor's Family.” Ius- 
trated. 16mo. 175 cents. 


“The design and plan of this volume is excellent, 
and the Cention graceful and fascinating. Por- 
tions of it are exceedingly touching. The reader 
is charmed along its pases amid smiles and tears, 

to its happy close. The wise training of a daugh- 
pay the strange vicissitudes of life, the beauty of 
youthful piety in life and death, the blessed re- 
wards of doing good, the way in which God dis- 
ciplines the soul for usefulness and heaven: these 
are among the ee a lessons which the 
volume contains. Few books of rarer interest 
and qinagiion have appeared from a teeming 
press."—Zo. Telegraph. 


The Pastor’s Family. 
By the author of “ Jeanie Morrison.” 
18mo. 25 cents. 
Evening Hours with my Children ; 
Or, CONVERSATIONS ON THE GOSPEL STory, 


Illustrated with twelve superb quarto ' 


plates. $1.25. Colored $1.75. 


“In splendor of illustration, largeness of type, and 
Book beauty of mechanical execution, the 
k stands at = head of juvenile gift books. 


hlich 


havi profession in 
it out."— Lat. Mesgeng: 


Follow Jesus. 


By the author of “Come to Jesus,” “It 
isI,” &. 18mo. 25 cents. 


The Works of the Rev. Edward 
 Bickersteth. 


16 vols. $10. 

“Thanks are due to the enterprise of the facto, 
publishers for this uniform and exceedingly neat 
edition of all the works of the late Mr. Gaon 
steth. It is embraced in sixteen volumes. The 
author was one of the shining lights of the En- 
glish Established Cliurch, and by his catholic 
spirit and ardent pi§ty, won the affection of all 
evangelical bodies, both in England and this 
country. The volumes in order are as follows: 
—- Help; on Prayer; Lord’s Supper; 

tian Hearer; Chris' Student, two vol- 
umes; Chief Concerns of Man; Guide to the 
Prophecies; Christian Truth; on ’ Baptism ; Res- 
toration of the Jews; Famil Praye TS; Promised 
of the Church the Divine Warning: 8 
Times; Family Expositions,”. 


"More Worlds than One; 


THE CREED OF THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE 
HOPE OF THE CHRISTIAN. 
By Sir David Brewster. 16mo. 60 cents. 
“With a gracefulness of rhetoric that imparts 
a charm to the researches of science, the learned 
author here examines and refutes the recently- 
started theory that there are no other inhabited 
worlds than our own, a theory which the writer 
regards as opposed to reason and Divine revela- 
tion. It is a beautiful treatise, and will richly 
reward perusal."—W. Observer. 


The Brother and Sister; or, the 
Way of Peace. 


By the author of “Grace Dermott.” 
18mo. 50 cents. 


Vara; or, the Child of Adoption. 


The Sixth Thousand, with four new Illus- 
trations. 12mo. $1. 


“The writer is equally ot home amid the 
esque scenes of 
familiar events of an American dwelling.”— 
Southern 
“A charming ‘ story: we read it with unbounded 
fon. Standard. 


“One of the ‘most charming books we have read 
in a long time, written in a most attractive style, 
and ineuleating valuable Christian lessons.”— 
Religious Herald. 


‘acific the more 
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CARTERS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Tender Grass for Little Lambs. 
By the Rev. C. W. Bolton. With eight 
Dlustrations. Square. 50 cents. 

“A ecessful effort to truths 

to the capacity of little children rgus. 
The Young Man’s Friend and Guide 
through Life to Immortality. 
By the Rev. John Angel James. 
16mo. 175 cents. 
Is it Possible to make the Best of 
Both Worlds? 
By the Rev. T. Binney. 18mo. 60 cents, 
Also, a supply of the London Edition of 


Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton; 
A Srupy ror Youne Mex. 


By the same author. 16mo. 50 cents. 
Emblems Divine and Moral. 

By Francis Quarles. 16mo. Illustrated. $1. 
Fritz Harold; or, the Temptation. | 
By Mrs. Sarah A, Meyers. 
16mo. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
May Dundas; or, Passages from 

Young Life. 


By Mrs. Thomas Geldart. 
Illustrated. 16mo. 75 centa 
A cheap edition, at 60 cents, of 
Pearson on Infidelity; 
Also, the fine edition of do. on large type. 
8vo. $2. 


Gratitude; an Exposition of the 
Psalm. 


By the Rev. John Stevenson, author of 
“Qhrist on the Cross: an Exposition of 
the XXII Psalm,” and the “Lord our 
Shepherd: an E ition of the XXIII. 


Psalm.” 12mo. 75 cents. 


Florence Egerton; 
Or, SUNSHINE AND SHapow. 
By the author of “Clara Stanley,” &c. 
Illustrated. 16mo. 175 cents. 


Discourses and Sa of our Lord 
Jesus 

Illustrated in a series of Expositions. By 
John Brown, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. $4. 

“We know not the book we could place beside 
these volumes, whether as a study and a model 
for the young ministersa library companion for 
the — or a household instructor for the 

ple Christend: 


of God.”"—F geli 
an able expositor—clear, candid, and compre- 
hensive—Dr. Brown is among 
divines.”—Kitto, 
Lately published, by the same author, 
Expository Lectures on the First 
Epistle of Peter. 
8vo. $2.50. 
“ A rich contribution to our theological literature.” 
—British Quarterly Review. 


unrivaled 


The Sufferings and Glories of Messiah. 
An Exposition of Psalm XVIII. and 
Isaiah LIT. 13, LIII. 12. 
8vo. $1.50. 

“There is no shrinking from difficulties, no 

ing of legitimate conclusions. Dr. Brown is an 
honest, manful interpreter, yet withal reverently 
regardful of the ine word.”—Southern Bap- 


vine Wi 
tist. 

Ashton Cottage; or, the True Faith. 
Willison’s Sacramental Catechism. 
Words to Win Souls. 
12mo. 15 cents. 
Bickersteth on John and Jude. 
16mo. - 60 cents. 

Swete’s Pra 
16mo. 60 cents. 
Bridges’ Manual for the Young. 
16mo. 50 cents, 
The Forum and the Vatican. 
16mo. $1.00 


(G@™ Ir will be observed that this is a list of our NEW publications only. Complete 


Catalogues will be sent free of postage to 
Among other valuable works on its 


all who will furnish us with their address. 


pages will be found Horne’s Introduction to the 


Study of the Bible, Poo and Henry’ Commentaries—Family Worship. The works of 
Bonar, Bostoy, Brown, BunyaN, Butuer, Cecit, CHALMERS, CHARNOCK, 
Cueever, Cuark, Davies, Dick, Dunoay, Fosrer, Fry, Hamit- 
TON, HAWKER, Henry, HETHERINGTON, HILL, Jaconus, JAMES, Jay, Krrro, KRUMMACHER, 
Lurner, McCueyrne, MoCosH, Moreit, Newroy, OLD Humpurey, OWEN, Pascal, 
Pearson, PoLLoK, Poot, RUTHERFORD, RYLE, SIGOURNEY, STEVENSON, 
TON, TaYLOR, TyNG, WHATELY, WILBERFORCE, WINSLOW, YOUNG, and many others. 


*,* Any book on this Catalogue will be sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of 


the price appended. 
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WATER-CURE HOME, 


CORNER OF 
6th AVENUE and 38th STREET, New-York, 
AND 


o Te Tr AR Tee Fz 


Dr. Suew, earliest American Author and Practitioner of Water- 
Cure, and Dr. Taytor, teacher of Midwifery, Chemistry, &c., in the 
New York Hydropathic School, receive patients as above. 


THE CITY ESTABLISHMENT 


Is large and commodious, located in a high and salubrious part, easy of access from 
the various parts of town. 


THE COUNTRY ESTABLISHMENT 


Is reached daily in summer per steamer Croron, Fulton Market, at 3 P. M.; 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays in winter, at 1 P. M., and mornings and after- 
noons by cars from South Ferry, Brooklyn. The water, air and scenery are unsur- 
passed, and salt-bathing, fishing, rowing and sailing, may be enjoyed to the fullest 


extent. 
TERMS: 


For full board and treatment, $1.00 to $1.50 per day, but an abatement is made 
in certain cases. Sheets, blankets, towels, &c., for the treatment, to be owned or 
hired by the patient, and washed at his own expense. An entrance fee of $5 in 
advance is usually charged for medical advice. Transient board, $1.00 per day. 
Gymnasium, bowling alleys and swimming bath, free to all. 


IN PRESS, 


THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE, 
AMERICAN VIEW OF one WAR IN TEE BAST. 


BY WILLIAM GILES DIX. 
One Volume, 12mo, 250 pages. Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


On receipt of the above sums this valuable book will be sent by 
mail, post-paid. 
CHARLES B. NORTON, Publisher, New-York. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


© © 


JOHN S. WILLARD, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 
Warehouse, 440 PEARL STREET, 


Between Chatham and Madison Sts., NEW-YORK. 


Looking Glasses, Portrait and Picture Frames, American and French Window 
and Picture Glass, English, French and American Engravings and Oil Paintings, 
Rich Ornamented Gilt Frame Mantel, Pier and Wall Mirrors, Ovals, Base Tables, 
Brackets, Cornices, for Private Parlors, Hotels and Steamboats, on hand and made 
to order. Cheval and Toilet Glasses, Glaziers’ Diamonds, Gold Leaf, Glue, Gilders 
Whiting, Marble Slabs, Cords and Tassels, Looking Glass Plates, of all sizes, from 
the most celebrated French and German Manufacturers. 


DINSMORE’S 
AMERICAN RAILWAY GUIDE, 


COMPILED FROM 


OFFICIAL TIME TABLES 


Of the various Railroad Companies in the United States and Canadas, and cor- 
rected principally by the Railroad Superintendents themselves, making it the most 
reliable and valuable Work of the kind published, and the only one containing tho 
Time Tables of all the Railroads in the country. The GuIpE now numbers over 
200 pages, embracing more than 20,000 Miles of Railroads now in opera- 
tion; also the principal Steamboat and Stage Routes connected therewith, and a 
List of Ocean Steamers for all parts of the world, together with a 


NEW RAILWAY MAP 


of the United States and Canadas, and a map of New-York City. In the Adver- 
tising Department will be found some of the most enterprising Manufacturers and 
Jobbers, 
DINSMORE S& Co., Publishers, 
9 SPRUCE STREET, NEW-YORK. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“¢The American Railway Guide’ is a most usefal little pocket companion to the traveller 
—is, in fact, almost an essential thing.”—Zife Illustrated, 

“The American Railway Guide’ will be found to contain just the information which every 
traveller needs, with regard to the departure and arrival of trains.”—New- York Tribune. 

“The work is valuable, even as a matter of reference at home, but to him who travels it is 
almost a necessity.”—Memphis Appeal. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SONS OF AMERICA: 


Ve POSTMASTERS AND COLPORTEURS, PLEASE ATTEND.—Read this Prospectus 
carefully yourself, and Circulate it among your friends. These forthcoming werks possess the 
strongest claims upon every intelligent American Citizen. To Postmasters, Agents, and 
Canvassers who feel a patriotic interest in the circulation of these Valuable American Works 
by procuring Subscribers for them, a Liberal Commission will he allowed. 


IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORKS 
FOR AMERICAN CITIZENS, 


PREPARING FOR SPEEDY PUBLICATION BY 


EDWARD WALKER, 114 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A VOICE TO AMERICA; 
OR, THE MODEL REPUBLIC, ITS GLORY OR ITS FALL; * 


WITH A REVIEW OF THE CAUSES OF THE DECLINE AND FAILURE OF THE 
REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA, MEXICO, AND OF THE OLD WORLD, 


APPLIED TO THE 


PRESENT CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


This Work, originally the suggestion of the Publisher, and prepared by able and 
experienced writers, selected for their eminent fitness for the task, will be made worthy of 
the earnest perusal of the whole American People ; he therefore asks of them their united 
codperation in scattering it broadcast over the whole Union. As he anticipates an 
immense sale for this work, he respectfully requests all Agents to notify him, at least once 
a month, the number of copies they may have engaged, to enable him to supply all orders 
according to the date of their receipt. (To be ready in August.) 


ONE VOL. OF aBouT 400 PAGES. $1 25. 


MUSLIN, 


CONTENTS. 


THE ORIGIN AND SOURCES OF POLITICAL AND CIVIL 
FREEDOM. 

THE HEROISM OF THE FOUNDERS OF POLITICAL LIBERTY. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON-NORMANIC RACE THE ONLY PEOPLE 
CAPABLE OF SUSTAINING FREE POLITICAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

AMERICA THE THEATRE OF THE GREAT DEMONSTRATION. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AS EXPLAINED BY ITS FOUNDERS. 

RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 
TO THEMSELVES AND THE WORLD. 

POLITICAL FREEDOM THE RESULT OF CONSTANT WAR- 
FARE UPON POLITICAL AGGRESSION. 

FALLACY OF SUPPOSING AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS NEED 
NO SAFEGUARDS. 

THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC, THE HOPE OF THE WORLD. 

THE UNITED STATES, RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPEC- 
TIVE. 

THE CAUSES OF THE FAILURE OF FORMER REPUBLICS, 

SPARTA AND THE FREE 
ROME. 

AMALFI, AND THE REPUBLICS OF ITALY IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 

EXPERIMENTS OF THE SPANISH RACE IN FREE GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE NEW WORLD—MEXICO, AND THE SOUTH 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 


STATES OF GREECE AND, 


THE SECRET OF MORAL AND POLITICAL POWER. 

CAUSES OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FREE AND 
DESPOTIC GOVERNMENTS. 

REASONS WHY AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS ARE OBNOXIOUS 
TO EUROPEAN RULERS. 

THE BOUNDARIES OF COUNTRIES, HOW ESTABLISHED, 

DEMORALIZING INFLUENCE OF DEMAGOGUEISM. 

NECESSITY OF CONSTANT VIGILANCE IN SUSTAINING 
FREE POPULAR EDUCATION, 

AMERICANS, CATHOLIC OR PROTESTANT, EQUALLY IN- 
TERESTED IN MAINTAINING THEIR FREEDOM FROM 
FOREIGN INFLUENCE. 

CAUSES OF THE DEPRESSION AND DEMORALIZATION OF 
CATHOLIC COUNTRIES CONSIDERED. 

WHY ROMANISM AND REPUBLICANISM ARE ANTAGO- 
NISTIC PRINCIPLES. 

ADVANTAGES OF NATURALIZED CITIZENS ADOPTING 
AMERICAN HABITS AND PRINCIPLES., 

DEFECTIVE OPERATION OF OUR ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 

WHAT INVESTS THE RIGHT TO VOTE AT THE POLLS, 

NATURAL RIGHTS OF ALIENS UNDER FREE INSTITUTIONS 
DEFINED. 

SECRET ASSOCIATIONS, THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 

EVILS OF MILITARY AND CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS EXCLU- 
SIVELY COMPOSED OF NATURALIZED CITIZENS. 

TRUE REPCBLICAN LIBERTY VERSUS LIBERTINISM. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Atmost within the limits of a life-time, a mighty nation of freemen has sprung into 
being—combining all the elasticity of youth with the vigor and maturity of manhood— 
a spectacle of such imposing grandeur, that it has not only challenged the admiration 
of mankind, but marked an epoch in the annals of time that must prove of momen- 
tous consequence to the entire world. It presents the first instance in the history of 
nations of the entire success of free civil institutions, and popular self-government. This 
grand Confederacy already occupies a vast area, stretching over the American Continent, 
from the Arctic to the Equator, and bounded by the waters of the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Between the thirty or forty independent States and Territories that compose this great 
Commonwealth, an unrestricted commercial intercourse exists, affording an inexhaustible 
supply of all valuable products known to commerce—mineral, agricultural, and mechanic— 
and presenting an illustration of the successful experiment of free-trade. This immense 
community, with its twenty-five millions of earnest, intelligent and self-governed people, 
has converted a vast wilderness into cultivated and fruitful farms, intersected with thousands 
of peaceful hamlets and cities; while its sea-girt borders are studded with countless 
winged vessels, laden with treasures from all parts of the earth. Such is the present 
political and social aspect of these United States; and yet with all these unrivalled advan- 
tages, civil, physical and economic, it cannot be denied that there ate serious social evils 
existing in our midst, which threaten the security and stability of all! Foremost among 
these evils, is the reckless disregard, which has so widely obtained, with respect to the 
sacredness of our elective franchise. It is equally undesirable, as it is impracticable to stem 
the incessant influx of foreign immigration; but it is of paramount importance that it 
should be prevented from infusing into the social body-the poisonous element of a foreign 
political faith. It is time for the American spirit to rise and “ adjust its action to cireum- 
stances.” The integrity and security of our civil institutions are to be maintained and 
perpetuated only by judicious, vigorous and ¢oncerted action on the part of American 
citizens, in this matter. It has been well said, that our patriotic forefathers sacrificed 
everything but honor to establish the Government, which we regard as so excellent in its 
model, and so beneficent in its influence upon human weal and humanrights. The master- 
spirits who first formed that political fabric, have confided to us the sacred trust of 
preserving it intact and inviolate; and unless we prove recreant to our profession and 
unfaithful to our responsibility, we cannot become indifferent to the dangers which now 
menace us. It was the remark of Washington—and it seems like the utterance of a pro- 
phecy—that “it is among the evils, and perhaps not the smallest, of Democratic 
governments, that the people must feel before they will see ;” when this happens, however, 
they are roused to action. To remedy abuses, and effect reforms in the body politic, it is 
well to refer to first principles. The stream may become impure in its course, being 
impregnated by the soil over which it courses, while it is clear and transparent at its 
source. If the preservation of the sacred fire of Liberty, and the perpetuation of the 
Republican model of government, were considered by its founders, as finally staked on the 
experiment entrusted to the hands of the American people, with what jealous care should 
its defences be watched? In the eyes of the world we are regarded alternately with distrust 
and hope, with envy and with fear. America is viewed as the Sanctuary of the oppressed 
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of all climes, the Citadel of Freedom, and the great theatre of human progress. Let it, 
then, be ours “to cultivate a living and energetic nationality—to develop a high and vital 
patriotism—to Americanize America!” This, it will be the aim and purpose of the above 
work to suggest and enforce. It will present in a popular and picturesque manner the 
present aspect of our social and political economy, the dangers which threaten its prosperity, 
and the remedies which are to be applied for their removal. It is designed for the people, 
and presents the most urgent claims upon their attentive perusal. The work, written in an 
earnest, American spirit, will be found replete with startling and important facts, and 
historical, social and political information of vital concern to the American people. Being 
eminently adapted to the present crisis, it will, doubtless, arrest universal attention. It 
will be found a work of deep, stirring interest, and will make its appeal to the heart of 
every American citizen. 


THE 
NATIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


COMPRISING THE COLONIAL, REVOLUTIONARY AND CONSTITUTIONAL RECORDS 
OF THE COUNTRY: BASED UPON AND INCLUDING THE STATE 
DOCUMENTS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


BY BENSON J. LOSSING AND EDWIN WILLIAMS. 


In Two Royal Octavo Volumes, Illustrated with Numerous Beautiful Engravings of National Edifiees, 
¥ Portraits, §c. (Price $6. To be published in June.) 


This great national. production exhibits the true, impartial and authentic History of 
the Country during its three great epochs—Colonial, Revolutionary and Constitutional, 
condensed from the national archives. It is a work unique in its character, and of intrinsic 
value as a standard authority for the Statesman and Historian, and general reader, and no 
less important as the exponent of the political ethics and progress of the Confederacy. It 
contains histérical notices of the Colonial Government, a carefully condensed and compre- 
hensive record of the Revolutionary war—more copious and complete, it is believed, than 
can be found elsewhere, within similar compass—of the facts and incidents relating to that 
memorable era; together with impartial biographical memoirs of the Presidents of the 
United States, from the times of Washington to the present, their administrations, etc., and 
a mass of highly valuable national State documents, never before presented to the public 
in a collective and popular form. The claims of this truly national work will, it.is believed, 
be at once apparent, since it is not only designed as a standard authority of reference, but 
also as the best work for all who desire to become thoroughly acquainted with the theory 
and working of our Constitution, its Institutes and Laws. Comprising as it does, the great 
essentials of our National History, it will necessarily become of imperishable value to the 
American people. The two well-known names which appear on the title page, afford a 
sufficient guarantee for the manner in which the work has been produced—its general 
excellence, comprehensiveness and accuracy—Mr. B. J. Lossing, the author of the “ Picto- 


rial Field Book of the Revolution,” and Mr. Edwin Williams, Editor of the ‘¢Statesman’s | 


Manual” and other valuable statistical works. 
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The numerous illustrations ‘which accompany the titan are beautiful specimens of art. 
and include exterior and interior views of the Senate of the U. S., and House of Repre- 
sentatives, Government Buildings, Capitol, Custom Houses, Mints, Forts, and a series of 
newly prepared portraits of all the Presidents, &c.; copious analytical indexes are affixed to 
the work, affording ready access for reference. 


THE STATEMAN’S MANUAL: 


COMPRISING THE ADDRESSES AND MESSAGES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, INAUGURAL, ANNUAL AND SPECIAL, FROM THOSE OF WASHINGTON 
TO THE PRESENT TIME: WITH MEMOIRS OF EACH OF THE PRESIDENTS 
AND A HISTORY OF THEIR ADMINISTRATIONS: ALSO, THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES, AND A SELECTION OF IMPORTANT 
NATIONAL DOCUMENTS AND STATISTICS, COMPILED FROM OFFI- 

CIAL SOURCES. 


BY EDWIN WILLIAMS. 


WITH PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS, ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY Y. BALCH, 
ESQ., VIGNETTES, ETC. 
In Four Volumes Octavo, cloth, gilt, $10. 


This great National Work has received the highest commendation from the Press 
throughout the Country, as well as from several of the most distinguished personages 
connected with the Federal and State Governments. It is an indispensable work of 
reference to all persons seeking, or in any manner connected with the Federal or State 
Governments. As the official collection of our national archives, it is invaluable to all who 
desire to understand the history of the several administrations of the General Government, 
A full analytical index appended to the work, has been prepared with great care, by which 
immediate reference can be made to any particular subject or question, Political, Social or 


Legal. 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE WORK. 


“ We can say no more, and ought to say no less, 
of this work, than that it is the most complete 
constitutional history of the United States that 
exists, or that can be constructed within the same 
space. It is indispensable to the library of every 
Américan scholar, as a book of reference, and as 
its title indicates, it is,and always must be, the 
Statesman’s Manual.”—New York Evening 
Post. 

“ An indispensable work of reférence to all per- 
sons engaged in public affairs, and others who 
study the history and practical operation of our 
government.”—President Taylor. 

“A very valuable work for reference.”—Hon. 
Henry Clay. 

“An exceedingly useful and valuable work.’’-- 
President Polk, 

“Many hours of idle discussiqgn and senseless 
debate might be spared to heated partizans, were 
this book at hand for appeal.”—Democratic 
Review. 

“Tt is a vade-mecum that has no competitor 


among the books of this country.” —Lowisville 
Journal, 

“This is the most important contribution to 
American political history ever published. Cer- 
tainly, no work can compare with this in con- 
densed comprehensiveness, in accuracy, and in all 
the features which make such a book valuable.””— 
WV. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

“ It is emphatically a national work. No Ameri- 
can library, however small, is properly made up in 
which a copy of this Statesman’s Manual is not 
found.”—WV. Y. Express. 

“It contains an immense amount of statistical 
information of the highest value and importance 
to all who are interested in the history and poli- 
tics of the country.”—Boston Courier. 

“It presents information nowhere else to be 
found in a combined form, of the utmost impor- 
tance to every American. "Boston Post. 

“ Indispensable to every lawyer, politician, or 
intelligent patriotic citizen. ”— Boston Witness. 

“It is a work of the utmost utility and value.” 
—Boston Recerder. 
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THE GREAT TEXT-BOOK ON ROMANISM. 
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Now Ready, a New Enlarged Edition with Supplement. 
THE HISTORY OF ROMANISM. 


FROM THE EARLIEST CORRUPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE PRESENT TIME 
WITH FULL CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, INDEXES AND GLOSSARY, AND 
FIFTY ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS. A NEW EDITION, WITH 
A SUPPLEMENT, CONTINUING THE HISTORY FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF POPE PIUS IX., TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY JOHN DOWLING, D.D. 


Tas valuable production, which by common consent of the Press, Literary, Religious 
and Secular, throughout America and Great Britain, has been pronounced the standard 
authority upon the subject of which it treats, has already attained a circulation in this coun- 
try of upwards of thirty thousand copies. The great characteristic merit of this work, 
consists in the fact of its being based almost entirely upon Romish authorities—for the 
most part inaccessible to Protestant readers. It is the result of immense research and labor, 
and is the most comprehensive and reliable work of its class extant. The new edition con- 
tains a supplement consisting of 150 pages, bringing the history down to the present times, 


It is copiously illustrated with fifty fine Engravings. 1 vol. large 8vo. cloth, gilt, $3. 


£@ The Prelates and Priests of the Romish Church are earnestly invited to give this 
work their candid perusal, as it contains no unjust strictures upon their Church, but is 


eatholic in its spirit. “@a 


pax The critical notices of the work have been so numerous and extended that they 
would form a volume of themselves—two or three only are subjoined. 


“It is a history—veritable, authentic history— 
not a series of declamatory tirades against what 
the Romish Church is supposed to be by those who 
discard her doctrines and authority—but a plain, 
unvarnished history of what she is actually by her 
own admissions and practices—a faithful and im- 
partial exhibition, from her own archives, of her 
recorded and attested opinions and usages,”—Pro- 
testant Churchman, New York. 

“This work is admirably adapted to the times. 
Its circulation would do incalculable good in 
making known the system, tactics, errors, and dan- 
gers of Popery, and thus most effectually put us 
on our guard. We trust its beautiful appearance 
will secure it an introduction where its stirring 
appeals and thrilling facts will tell upon the con- 


sciences and hearts of the people.”—WVational 
Protestant. 

“ Of-its usefulness there cannot be a doubt. Its 
eomprehensiveness, embracing as it does, every 
fact of moment, gives it superior advantages over 
any other history for general reading or ordi- 
nary reference.”--Christian Reflector, Boston. 

“A most important addition to the historical 
and religious literature of the age. Its contents 
form a rich storehouse of historical instruction, 
which should be placed within the reach of every 
family.”—V. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 

“Tt abounds in facts and incidents, and is better 
adapted to furnish a vivid and impressive por- 
traiture of Romanism as it is, than any other 
book we know of.’—N. Y. Evangelist. 
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THE AMERICAN LITERARY MUSEUM. 


COMPRISING GEMS OF LITERATURE CONTRIBUTED BY MANY OF THE MOST 
EMINENT AMERICAN WRITERS. 


Mustrated with upwards of Thirty fine Steel Engravings. Two Volumes 8vo., 1250 pages, muslin 
extra gilt $5, gilt edges $6. 


Tus beautiful work is of itself a library of choice, entertaining and instructive reading— 
prose and verse, consisting of essays, sketches, tales, and historic and descriptive narratives, 
etc. It is alike adapted for the social and the solitary hour, and peculiarly suited for the 
family circle. It contains nearly two hundred original contributions, by esteemed and popu- 


_ lar American writers. The wide range of its topics, no less than the varied style of their 


treatment, impart to these volumes a novel and attractive interest and value. The engrav- 
ings, executed in the best style of the art, are profusely scattered throughout the work, 
and give to it an elegant and ornate appearance, peculiarly fitting it for presentation. 


“ A nobler compendium of choice literature could, hardly be desired, or if desired, could hardly be 
selectegd. These two large volumes, in the best style of typography and binding, are illustrated by 
thirty-one superb engravings. Among the contributors are many of our best known and most popular 
writers. It cannot fail to command a wide circulation.”—V. Y. Mirror. 


NEV BOoOoH-BINDERY. 
114 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


This old establishment is chiefly devoted to the finer and more costly styles of Book-Binding, in 
TURKEY MOROCCO, RUSSIA, ENGLISH, FRENCH, and AMERICAN CALF, and especially 
those Unique and Economical Styles in half Calf and half Morocco. In all cases the very Best 
Material and Workmanship, with strength and beauty combined, may be relied on at this Bindery. 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED WORKS, BOOKS O¥ ENGRAVINGS, SCRAP BOOKS. ALBUMS, 
PORTFOLIOS and MUSIC, bound with great care and strength, in Plain and Elegant Styles. 


E. W. & Sons return their thanks to their Friends and the Public, for the favors they have so 
liberally bestowed on them for a period of twenty years, and take this opportunity to inform them that 
they have very considerably’enlarged and improved their Establishment, which they believe to be as 
extensive, and to possess as great facilities as any Bookbindery in the United States. And they 
confidently hope, by their united attention and experience, to give entire satisfaction to their patrons 
—who may rest assured no expense will be spared in the adoption of every Improvement, the 


’ employment of the highest grade of Workmen, and the most careful selection of Stock, while in all 


instances the most reasonable Scale of Prices will be adopted. 


Gentlemen residing at a distance may rely upon their Books being Well Bound, at the Lowest 
Prices, and carefully packed and returned without delay. In all such cases the owner will be charged 
with freight, and an order for payment of the binding, on a bank or firm in New York, is required. 
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The owners of books thus sent are requested to state expressly the route by which they wish them to be 
returned. 


Music bound on an improved principle, with Patent Spring Backs, in neat and elegant bindings. 


10,000 Copies of Harper's Pictorial Bible and Shakspeare have been bound in Splendid 
Pictorial Patterns at this Bindery—a Proof of the Popularity of this Establishment. 


N.B.—The Subscribers beg to assure their friends and the public that their Orders will recetve 
Particular Attention, and that the Style and Workmanship shall equal any binding done either in 
England, France, or America. 


E. WALKER & SONS’ LIST OF PRICES FOR BOOK-BINDING. 


Half 
Turkey | Imitation | |, Half 
Morocco, Russia or 
DESCRIPTION OF BOOKS. | |. Russie or led or 
Gilt Edges. | Gilt Edges. | Paves, | Sprinkled Edges 
Boydell’s Illustrations of Shakspeare, 2 vols. large folio, . the se’ $60 00 —— | $30 00 — 
Audubon’s Quadrupeds, 8 vols. folio, and 3 vols. 8vo. to a set, . 8 00} ——J]| 38 00 $27 00 
Do. do. 2 vols. royalSvo.,* . the set, 00 4 00 8 
Do. _ Birds, 7 vols. royal 8vo., “ 25 00 — 14 10 
Do. do. 4 vols. elephant folio, and4 vols. royal 8v0.,. —— — —. 120 00 
Harper’s Bible, 8 00 $6 50 — 
Do. Shakspeare, 8 vols. in a set, 10 00 50 6 00 5 00 
Do. Magazine,. per vol. 8 00 2 1 1 00 
Fletcher’s Bible, 2 vols. royal Ato. pictorial best style, 20 00 16 00 — 
American Scenery, and such like, 4to., . ° + per vol. 5 00 3 50 2 50 2 00 
Graham's, Godey’s, and such like Magazines, . . & 8 00 2 2 00 1 00 
Blackwood, Knickerbocker, and such like Magazines, — 0 % 
Byron’s, Burns’ and Moore’s Works, . . 8 50 3 50 2 00 1B 
Life of Christ, Family Devotion, and such like,. 5 00 8 560 8 00 2 0 
Iilustrated London Spirit of the Gleason, Bar- — 
num, — 50 to 5 00 

Music folio, . > 5 00 4 00 2 50 1 
Lossing’s Field Book, 2 vols., ° the set. 7 00 5 00 4 0 8 00 
London Art Journal, + per vol., 6 00 5 00 8 00 2 50 
Waverley Novels, Parker’s edition, 12mo., 54 vols. in 27, —- 0 
Henry’s Bible, 1 vol.. 10 00 8 00 
Hinton’s United States, 2 Vols, royal Ato. be A e . the set, 10 00 8 00 6 00 4 50 
Brown’s Folio Bible, ° 12 00 10 00 


E. WALKER, Sevn., begs respectfully to state, that he has in preparation for Ladies and 
Gentlemen 


MODEL AND BOUDOIR LIBRARIES, 


Comprising judicious and choice selections of the best authors in the several departments of Litera- 
ture, Ancient and Modern, in various beautiful and unique stifles of Binding, and fitted up in neat 
and elegant Book cases. These Cabinet Libraries will be found to combine great beauty, com- 
pleteness and economy, and are admirably adapted as presents from parents and guardians to young 
persons starting in life, as a wedding gift, &c., as well as for those who wish to procure 


A CHOICE PRIVATE LIBRARY OF THE BEST AUTHORS, AT THE LOWEST COST. 
These splendid Libraries will cost from $500 to $1,500. 
E. WALKER & SONS, 114 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


W. Hi. Trxson, Printer and Stereotyper, 24 Beekman &t., N, Y¥. 
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BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO.’S LIST OF 


REPUBLICATIONS: 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


AND 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


Tur wide-spread fame of these splendid Periodicals renders it needless to say much in their praise. 
As literary organs, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now published; while 
the political complexion of each is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often found in 
works of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in England—Tory, Whig, and Liberal— 
“ Blackwood” and the “ London Quarterly” are Tory; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig. and the 
« Westminster Review” Liberal. The “ North British Review” owes its establishmient to the last 
@reat ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in its views on any one of the grand 
departments of human knowledge; it was orginally edited by Dr. Chalmers and recently 
by'‘his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, but is now conducted by Prof. Fraser, associated with Sir Davii 

rewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. The “Westminster,” though 
reprinted under that title onl is published in England under the title of the “Foreign 
Sparteriy and Westminster,” it being in fact a union of the two reviews formerly published and 
reprinted under separate titles. It has, therefore, the advantage by this combination of uniting 
im one work the best features of both, as heretofore issued. 

The above periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediately on their arrival by the British 
steamers, in a beautiful clear type, on fine whité)paper, and are faithful copies of the originals, Black- 
wood’s Magazine being an exact fac simile of the Edinburgh edition. 


EARLY COPIES. 


Our late arrangement with the British publishers of Blackwood secures to us early sheets of thas 
work, by which we are enabled to place the entire number in the hands of subscribers before any 
portion of it can be reprinted in any of the American Journals. 


TERMS: 


For any ono of the four Reviews, 


- = $3 00 per annum. 
For any two, - - - - 500 “ 
For all four of the Reviews, - - - 800 « 
For Blackwood’s M ine, - - - - 300 “ 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, - - - - 1000 “ 


PAYMENTS TO BE MADE IN ALL CASES IN ADVANCE, 


cLuBsiNa. 
four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to one address on payment of. the 
regular subscription for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 
*,* Remittances and communications should be always addressed, post-paid or franked, to the 
Publishers. LEONARD SCOTT & Co., 
79 Foxton street (entrance 54 Gold st.), New York. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. * 


“The republication of the Foreign Reviews and Blackwood, issued so cheaply by L. Scorr & Co., 
brings the whole World of Literature within the reach of all who read."—N. Y. Tribune. 

“These Invaluable Reprints may be regarded as a kind of telegraphic communication with the 
World of letters, and indispensable to those not having the leisure to travel over the ground which 
they oecupy.”—Home Journal. 

“ We sit down to these Reviews as to a fich feast. Always replete with the best thoughts of the 
best heads of England, there is no more delightful intellectual excitement than they afford.”—Chris- 
tian Inquirer. | ; 

« They are afforded so low, and, in the present unsettled state of Europe, are so indispensable to a 
eorrect understanding of the nature and tendency of the important events which so rapidly follow 
one another there, that we wonder that all who can afford any luxury, are not subscribers to them.” 
—WNantucket Inquirer. 
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